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ence, is now retired. 
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BISHOP THEODORE SOMMERS HENDERSON 


Frank Kincpon 
East Orange, N. J. 


TueEopore Sommers HeNpeERSON was enthusiastically devoted to the 
evangel of Jesus Christ. That single fact-is the key to the understanding 
of him, for his devotion was the urge behind his tremendous energy, the 
conviction back of his characteristic insistence, and the spring whence 
poured those emphases which sometimes almost became extravagances. 
He was at home among superlatives because deep in his soul he felt how 
unbelievably wonderful was the love of God revealed in Jesus of Nazareth. 
His enthusiasm never waned because the marvel of that love was continu- 
ally surprising him. He never grew so accustomed to the idea that his 
heart failed to kindle to it whenever he thought about it afresh. He re- 
tained to the end something of the first fine, careless rapture. 

Out of that same devotion grew his urgency in dealing with men, for 
he was convinced that no man was living as he might until he had come 
into personal fellowship with God through the utter surrender of his life 
to Christ. His whole ministry was keyed up to this note: “Everybody, 
everywhere, absolutely needs Jesus Christ—he is the absolute, irreducible 
necessity of every individual.” That theme ran like a refrain through 
the last sermon that I heard him preach fifteen days before he died, and 
it ran like a flame through all his work for the sons of men. Those who 
are incapable of so clear-cut a conviction naturally find it difficult to 
understand the insistent urgency of the man it does grip; and those who 
see the urgency but do not glimpse the conviction behind it may easily 


get a wrong impression of the man before them. 

For this reason I think that Bishop Henderson was the most easily 
misunderstood bishop in our church. The first time that I ever saw him in 
action was at the session of the East Maine Conference, held in Bucks- 
port in 1913, and the impression that he made at first was decidedly 
unfavorable. He seemed brusque, autocratic, unsympathetic and im- 
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pressed with his own importance. During the week, however, Chaplain 
David H. Tribou gave a luncheon to the bishop to which he invited the 
undergraduates in the course of study as his guests. I shall never forget 
the amazement which came over me as I began to catch the real flavor 
of the bishop’s personality and the stern, autocratic driver of men was 
transformed into the loving brother of men who knew no interest save that 
he might spend and and be spent to bring them to the only Christ who 
could redeem them. In the light of that new comprehension of him I saw 
just why he insisted that no man could rest while there was a single life 
anywhere outside of the knowledge of the Master. Himself driven from 
within by his inescapable realization of work to be done, he could not sit 
silently by while other men in the same ministry with himself were idly 
frittering away their time or even seeming to do so. It was not that he 
wanted to drive his preachers, but that he wanted every human individual 
to be given a chance to enter into the Christian life. 


I 


Bishop Henderson was born at Millburn, in the State of New Jersey, 
on the day of May 14, 1868, the son of William Henry and Louisa Eliza- 
beth (Sommers) Henderson. He was working as a clerk in a drug store 
in Brooklyn when he was converted. Once dedicated to Christ it did not 
take him long to make the decision to go right forward to the ministry, 
and, accordingly, he began at once to get himself ready for it, for no one 
could imagine Theodore Henderson being willing to go to his life’s work 
half prepared. He studied for college at the Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Hackettstown, N. J., then went on to Wesleyan University, where 
he graduated in 1892 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and afterwards 
to Drew Theological Seminary, where he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity in 1895. He entered the New York East Conference in 1894 
and spent all his ministerial life as a member of it. He served as pastor 
in Rockville Center, N. Y., then as assistant pastor in Janes Church, 
Brooklyn. Following that his pastorates were Flushing, N. Y.; Simpson 
Church, Brooklyn; New York East Side Parish, and Stamford, Conn. Be- 
ginning in 1906, he was for two years the field secretary of the General 
Conference Commission for Aggressive Evangelism. In 1908 he returned 
to the pastorate and assumed charge of Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn. 

His Conference honored him with election to the General Conference 
of 1912. Dr. David G. Downey headed the delegation with Doctor 
Henderson the third member of it. On the first ballot for bishops Homer 
C. Stuntz was elected. Doctor Downey stood second with 332 votes, 
while Doctor Henderson stood sixteenth with 153 votes. By the fifth 
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ballot Doctor Henderson was leading his colleague from the New York 
East Conference, and on the eleventh ballot, along with Dr. W. O. Shep- 
ard, he received the necessary two-thirds vote and became a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was assigned to the Chattanooga Area, 
which he served four years. The General Conference of 1916 sent him to 
the Detroit Area, where he worked until 1924, when he went to lead the 
Cincinnati Area. 

In 1917 and 1918 he was the executive secretary of the War Council 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Many colleges honored themselves by 
conferring upon him their honorary degrees. His own alma mater, Wes- 
levan University, gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1920. A 
unique recognition came to him last year when the Governor of Kentucky 
appointed him a member of his staff, with the rank of colonel, in appre- 
ciation of his services to religion and education in that State. As far 
as I have been able to discover, Bishop Henderson is the only American 
of history who was both a Kentucky colonel and a Methodist bishop at the 
same time. 

Alongside him, as his comrade in all his plans and toilings, for the 
past thirty-two years has walked Mrs. Henderson, whom, as Dora J. 
Mooney, he married in Brooklyn, in 1896. Surely no man has ever had a 
more understanding and sacrificing helpmeet than this gifted woman has 
been to her beloved husband. Often she prepared the great congregations 
for his preaching by her music, and many a seeking heart roused by his 
words has been gently led over the threshold of decision by her sympathy 
and prayer. It was a delight to be with these two people together, for 
their conversation was always as eager as that of any boy and girl. To 
them was born one son, Frank Beers Henderson, with whom Mrs. Hen- 
derson will now make her home. 


II 


So in a few paragraphs we may tell the story of a man’s career. But 
that brief story will never let us into the secret of the man himself. That 
secret no man knew as well as Bishop Henderson’s dearest friend, Dr. 
F. Watson Hannan, whose pen alone could have done justice to the charm 
and strength of the subject of this monograph. How strange it was that 
God should translate these two kindred spirits in almost the same hour. 
They were as David and Jonathan together in life, and in death they 
were not divided. With what a shout of rejoicing they must have met 
over on the other shore! 

The friends any man makes throw a flood of light into the character 
of the man himself, however, and it will help many to understand Bishop 
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Henderson better just to know that he was the friend of Doctor Hannan. 
They were evangelists both. They allowed no other emphasis to obscure 
this in their preaching and teaching, and they loved each other with a 
great and tender love. Another cherished friend of Bishop Henderson’s 
was that choice gentleman, for so many years the editor of this Review, 
William Valentine Kelley. In 1923 he wrote the bishop with his own hand 
a letter from which I quote: 


“I cannot refrain from coming out of my retirement and seclusion long 
enough to say that the recent public tributes to you and your work give me 
deep satisfaction. You began your ministry in 1893, the year I was sent to 
edit the Review, and I have been an interested and admiring observer of your 
rapid, energetic, and powerful career—listening to your footsteps, watching 
your transits and transitions. . 

Your aboriginal and semi-paternal, if not sempiternal, friend, 

Wituram V. Kewey.” 


It would not be fair to close this discussion of Bishop Henderson’s 
friends without mentioning his own high admiration for his colleague in 
the Board of Bishops, elected at the same General Conference as himself, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, who also reciprocated his friendship in an 
equal degree. I have mentioned these friendships to indicate that there 
was a tang of quality in Bishop Henderson which such various men as 
these found admirable. 

That quality was itself partly the result of long years of steady 
and disciplined habits of study. During the days of his pastorates he 
made it a rule to go every morning into his library at half-past eight and 
to stay there until half-past twelve. No morning newspaper was allowed 
to distract his mind until his morning’s stint was done. Even in the most 
pressing days of administrative work he kept his mind alive with all the 
reading he could possibly work in. 

Such habits of study were typical of the industry and self-discipline 
with which he attacked all his work. Nothing was left to chance, but 
time was budgeted and labor was planned to get the maximum amount 
accomplished in the shortest possible period. The quantity of work 
which he turned off was enormous in the aggregate, but it was accom- 
plished easily by giving every passing moment its full quota of attention. 
Bishop Henderson was never unemployed and never triflingly employed. 
He was a phenomenal worker through the simple process of being an 
unremitting one; his activity was continuous. Naturally there were back 
of this continual toil great reserves of physical energy which he conserved 
by wise habits of eating, regular sleep, and well-planned vacations. He 
also was possessed of a robust sense of humor which brought him moments 
of complete relaxation. I do not think that he could ever be hurried by 
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his work or harried by it; it could not pile up on him unawares, for he 
planned it detail by detail. His correspondence, that bane of the careless 
man, never overwhelmed him, though it was enormous in quantity, because 
it was taken care of as it came. His self regimen was stern, but it was 
characteristic, and it afforded him his great joy in the actual accom- 
plishment of things or, to use one of his own phrases, “the bringing of 


things to pass.” 

Behind this disciplined industry was a religious experience full of 
both warmth and light. Fearlessly he faced up to the implications of the 
faith that was in him and unstintedly he gave himself to fulfilling its 
obligations. His religion did not dim his intellectual interest, for he 
kept abreast of modern thought, but at the same time he did not allow 
the intellectual quest to stay or paralyze his resolution. He believed with 
all the fervor of his great soul in the religion of Jesus, and he lived out 
his faith through an implicit obedience. He sought eagerly to know the 
mind of Christ and to follow it to whatever task at whatever time in 
whatever place it might lead. However men might estimate his judgment, 
no man could live closely to him and doubt the absolute sincerity of his 
consecration. 

In a group of tributes paid to him by his colleagues in the Board 
of Bishops one descriptive word kept constantly recurring as one after 
another referred to him as a “dynamo.” Such indeed he was, and the 
sources from which he drew the power which he imparted to others were 
a strong physique, a disciplined mind, a relentless industry, and an 
unquestioning faith in the adequacy of God in Christ. 


Ill 


As a preacher Bishop Henderson had a style and, indeed, a vocabu- 
lary all his own. Ordinarily we did not rank him as one of our out- 
standing pulpit men, so that I have been interested recently in the number 
of people who have testified that this or that one of his sermons has 
been among the unforgettable addresses of their experiences. The sermon 
most frequently mentioned was upon the text, “He took a towel.” It 
was probably the bishop’s own favorite, for he always seemed to rise a 
little above himself when he preached it. Another of his sermons which 
has left many lives changed was one on the text, “Except I shall see the 
print of the nails in his hands and thrust my hand into his side I shall not 
believe.” These two texts immediately suggest the major note in all his 
preaching—its emphasis on the sacrificial nature of Christ and the need 
of the same self-forgetfulness in his disciples. His illustrations were 
dramatic and calculated to play deeply upon the emotions. The general 
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effect of his preaching was to develop in his hearers a sense of shame at 
the shallowness of their discipleship and a high resolve to brave hurt and 
sacrifice more gladly for the Master’s sake. 

Fifteen days before he died he visited Newark, N. J., where he 
preached in the Old First Presbyterian Church on “Imperatives in Evan- 
gelism.” It was practically his last formal sermon, and therefore carries 
with it a peculiar poignancy that will justify a more complete discussion 
of it. His imperatives were four: Jesus is the absolute, irreducible neces- 
sity of every individual ; Jesus is big enough to correct, big enough to cure, 
and big enough to complete the spiritual need of every man, everywhere, 
at any time; because Jesus has touched my own life with his power I 
must share with every other man everything that I know of him; Jesus 
in the hearts of men and women is the only way to a redeemed society. 
The mere suggestion of the outline will recall him to anyone who ever 
heard him preach. You can hear his very voice in such a phrase as 
“every man, everywhere, at any time.” It recalls the slogan with which 
he touched so many hearts—*‘Whatever, whenever, wherever.” I have 
never seen a satisfactory definition of great preaching, but if it be “that 
rare speech of a man with his fellows that convinces them that in his own 
inmost heart he is a believer,” then Theodore Henderson at his best 
measured up to it. 

He was deeply versed in the Scriptures, filling his memory with com- 
pelling phrases from them that he used with fine effect in public speech. 
He had a happy imaginative faculty of seeing biblical incidents as they 
occurred and of calling attention to realistic details that more prosaic 
readers might miss altogether. His Bible was more than a reservoir of 
texts to him, it was his constant companion, a friendly voice of counsel 
along the way. He knew the Book and he loved it. 

No account of his preaching would be complete which ignored the 
fact that it was intended to persuade men to decision and action. Some 
pulpit-men specialize in helping people solve their intellectual problems, 
some in interpreting contemporary life in the light of eternal principles, 
some in careful exposition of the Scriptures. Bishop Henderson belonged 
in none of these groups. He preached to persuade men, to get definite and 
immediate results in the lives of his hearers. It was a rule of his never to 
preach a sermon which could not be followed with an invitation. That 
fixed the type of his public utterance. Willing at all costs to arouse the 
regenerative spirit in his hearers, he put the people first and conventions 
second. Consequently his figures of speech were often so unusual as to be 
startling and his conducting of a college chapel sometimes verged on the 
sensational. Never vulgar, never exploiting himself, he nevertheless took 
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every means at hand to win men and women to give their lives to Christ 
and then to make the supreme consecration to life-work for him. 

As a result of this continual emphasis there are leaders in all sections 
of the church around the world who acknowledge that it was he who 
started them on their Christian way. I will quote three testimonies from 
three different fields of Christian activity as samples of thousands which 
might have been written after the same fashion. Dr. Oscar Thomas 
Olson, the distinguished and vigorous minister of Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Baltimore, Md., writes as follows in the 
Michigan Christian Advocate: 

“On a summer Sunday, in the city of Chicago, the speaker to the young 
people’s group was the Rev. Theodore S. Henderson, of Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
flashed the question of ‘Whatever, whenever, and wherever’ so insistently that 
after grasping his hand as a token of decision I left the church, sent a tele- 


gram home and the next morning resigned my clerkship and started for Albion 
College.” 


In a personal letter to Mrs. Henderson, received since the bishop’s death, 
Geraldine (Townsend) Fitch testifies from China: 
“He was my Bishop—the one who led me to my decision to go wherever 
the Master called, and the one who dedicated me for China after the call came. 


. . + I am one of the thousands of young people led by him to seek God's 
first choice for their lives.” 


Stanley High, religious journalist extraordinary and editor of the 
Christian Herald, has paid the following tribute in his paper: 

“Bishop Henderson, as I recall it now, was the mountain peak of my 
college days. He came to my Middle Western university for the mid-winter 
evangelistic campaign. We met with him night after night. His program for 
us was simple enough and revolutionary enough. He asked us as undergradu- 
ates to pledge ourselves to Christ’s program: “Whatever, wherever, whenever 
pleases him.’ I took that pledge. A large number of my fellow students also 
took it with me.” 


Bishop Henderson was a recruiting sergeant for the army of the Lord, 
holding out to volunteers not a king’s shilling, but a Saviour’s cross, and in 
an unmistakable way his work follows him. He was a consummate master 
of preaching as persuasion. 


IV 


To the work of a bishop Doctor Henderson brought a well-defined 
conception of the duties and responsibilities of his new office. He con- 
sidered that he had been chosen a captain of the team to work out its 
strategy and to set its goals, and that, therefore, when he called the 
signals the whole team would swing unitedly with him into the next play. 
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All in all, that is not an unreasonable expectation in a man chosen for 
leadership. As a result of it he rendered the church one inestimable 
service—he explored, as no other bishop has done, the possibilities of the 
area system of episcopal administration. We know both its strength and 
its weaknesses better because one man took it seriously enough to ex peri- 
ment with it. I have always drawn encouragement from the fact that we 
had one bishop who was being criticized for doing too much, and it was 
at least refreshing, in the days when every preacher in the church was 
telling the bishops what we expected of them, to have one bishop who was 
telling his preachers what he thought they ought to be doing. 

He was a born administrator. His energy was always under intelli- 
gent control, but that control never paralyzed his initiative. He dared to 
break new paths and if he found, as such a man was bound to do some- 
times, that these new paths were only blind alleys, he retraced his steps, 
adapted himself to changed conditions, and succeeded where a more timid 
or a more rigid personality would have failed. Sometimes men hav 
said that he started many things that he did not continue. Of course he 
did. That was bound to be so in the very nature of things, for he was an 
experimenter continually seeking new methods of doing work better. It 
is no criticism of an inventor to say that he tries a good many combina- 
tions that will not work, it is his glory that he keeps on trying until he 
finds that which will work. Similarly we may say of Bishop Henderson 
that, while there is a certain type of ecclesiastical mind that just nat- 
urally distrusts an innovator, and hence was constitutionally incapable 
of understanding him, the fact remains that he managed to get things 
done in an amazing way. 

When he went to Detroit he at once organized the Area for aggres 
sive work. He set up an elaborate Area office; planned a program with 
certain definite goals in evangelism, religious education, institutions, and 
finance; set an expert in charge of each department, and sent every 
preacher a plan by which to work. Let it be said that when this plan 
was sent it was accompanied by a letter which set forth the goals in 
view and told the pastors that the enclosed was the bishop’s suggestion 
of a working plan, that if they had a plan of their own they might ignore 
his, but that if they were without one they had worked out he expected 
them to use his for the simple reason that the goals could not be achieved 
without carefully planned effort. Then, with the goals clearly in view 
and the preparatory work done, he himself led out with an energy that 
was apparently tireless. Bishop Hamilton has well said that “if he had 
lived in pioneer days his home would have been on horseback,” for in 
those days his home was in an automobile seat as he went all over his 
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Area, meeting the men by districts and by counties and in their own 
churches. It was a superb piece of rousing work which has left an indel- 
lible mark on Michigan Methodism. Though his organization had to be 
modified, what he did was worth doing, for it aroused both ministers and 
laymen to a new sense of the urgency of the Christian task. No finer 
tribute has come to Bishop Henderson than that of his successor, Bishop 
Nicholson, who has written: 

“Bishop Henderson was one of the most dynamic personalities of Meth- 
odism. He had vision, consecration, executive ability of a high order, enthusi- 
asm, and amazing energy. In the Detroit Area the projects which he initiated 
and the plans he carried out have created churches and institutions growingly 
useful and which will abide for years to come. In many aspects he was one 
of the greatest and most effective bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The appreciation of his labors in the Detroit Area is manifest on every hand.” 


In the Cincinnati Area also he was busy every hour with some admin- 
istrative problem involving school or ‘hospital or church, so that the 
record of his five-year achievement seems absolutely incredible. He found 
Mount Union College floundering in apparent defeat, at once reorganized 
the campaign, and raised in the neighborhood of a million dollars for its 
endowment. With President Franklin he organized the campaign that 
raised a half million dollars for Union College, in Kentucky. He inspired 
and led the program that brought half a million dollars to Ohio Northern 
University, and one of the last things he did was to help the trustees of 
that institution to select President-Elect Robert Williams for its new 
leader. He also lent material assistance in the raising of funds for Christ 
Hospital, Cincinnati: Epworth Hospital, Cleveland: Flower Hospital, 
Toledo; and White Cross Hospital, Columbus. Yet all these duties never 
silenced the evangelist in him, but down to the end he kept his persuasive 
tongue eloquent with the invitation of Christ. 

As a presiding officer he was ready for any situation and a master 
of parliamentary law. Since the passing of Bishop Charles W. Smith, 
the nervous presiding bishop at a General Conference could have no better 
counsellor than Bishop Henderson or Bishop Hughes. In his own Con- 
ferences no detail of business slipped by him, and he knew every man 
intimately. 

Not only did he know them, but he loved them with a pastoral affec- 
tion. Those who never knew him as he was can have no idea how solicitous 
he was for all his men and how quick was his sympathy for those in 
trouble. As a typical example I quote from a letter of the Rev. G. G. 
Hicks which appeared in the Michigan Christian Advocate: 


“I had left home for Conference just after having the house fumigated 
after a case of scarlet fever. I knew I must not delay my return after Con- 
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ference, for a potential bishop was expected to arrive at the parsonage soon. 
Although I wrote home several times no word was received from there for the 
entire week. Saturday found me tired and worried. Then the mail brought 
me word that my oldest daughter, who ought to have been starting back to 
college that very day, was stricken with scarlet fever; and the house was 
again under quarantine. In view of what we were expecting, it seemed almost 
more than I could bear. But just then Bishop Henderson passed and I told 
him about conditions at home, saying that I must leave for home at once. | 
shall never forget what it meant to me when, taking hold of the lapels of my 
coat, he said, ‘Come in here,’ and pulled me into the room he had just left. 
Closing the door behind him, he put his arms around me and held me close 
against his breast as a father might hold a son; and prayed God to give me 
grace to bear the blow; and to bless and protect the dear ones at home—700 
miles away.” 


He not only preached the love of Christ, he felt it. 

Theodore Henderson belonged in the tradition of the Wesleys and 
the Asburys. In him were combined their restless energy, their ceaseless 
evangelism, their executive genius, and their sleepless industry. His last 
two sentences call like clarions in the ears not only of the Cincinnati Area, 
but through all the length and breadth of the church. They were “Go 
ahead with the plans I have made,” and, “Whether I live or die, the work 
must go forward.” So down to the end he came as one who “never turned 
his back, but marched breast forward,” ever “pressing on toward the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

We are impoverished at his going, and nobody can tell us how im- 
poverished we are, for he was still growing down to the very end. There 
was a mellowness and depth to him in these later days that was new and 
beautiful. Life was still eager in him, and experience still enlarging when 
God called him to his closer comradeship. We acknowledge him as one 
whose life and activity gathered all their inspiration from Calvary, and 
whose preaching was insistently, persuasively and only of the cross, which 


had no rival in his mind as 
God’s transcendent act 
Beside which even the creation fades 
Into a puny exercise of power. 
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Twentieth Century Tendencies in Islam 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TENDENCIES IN ISLAM 


Cuarves S. Brapven 
Evanston, Ill. 


I 


In popular thought at least, Islam, among the religions of the world, 
js the most rigid and unbending, the least likely of all to undergo change. 
Yet Islam is at the present time experiencing exactly the same sort of 
struggle that religion everywhere is passing through, and, whether will- 
ingly or not, is undergoing far-reaching changes in her age-old practices, 


organization and belief. It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the 
main tendencies observable within Islam during the present century. 

Before noting the various changes that are taking place in Islam it 
will be worth while to indicate the chief influences that have wrought these 
changes. Clearly they have for the most part not been self-generated. 
Here, as in the further Orient, the West, which in these latter days is 
called upon to bear much, must assume its full weight of responsibility. 
The impact of the West upon Moslem lands has resulted in the introduc- 
tion of those elements that have made religious change inevitable. Of 
course there has been contact between Europe and the Near East for cen- 
turies, but the great and for us important contacts have been those with 
modernized Europe and Ameriea. Perhaps the Moslems and Europeans 
who met during the crusades were too near the same cultural level to 
exert drastic influences one upon the other. We may list the various 
influences for convenience as economic, political and cultural, recognizing 
that actually these are very closely bound up together. We do not 
attempt to give them in chronological or perhaps even logical sequence. 

Consider first the economic impact. The building of railroads 
opened up to the world sections for centuries isolated by miles of desert or 
mountains and suddenly brought to them something of the life and 
thought of the modern world. To-day motor bus lines connect cities by a 
few hours’ travel that formerly required a week or more by camel. Air- 
planes hum across deserts and wastes that were almost impassable. Tele- 
graph and telephone lines connect most of the towns and villages while 
the radio carries into the most out-of-the-way places the latest news 
from a wide world that was scarce dreamed of a generation ago. 

With transportation and better communication comes modern busi- 
ness with its different ideals and customs that cut sharply across some of 
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the age-old religiously sanctioned customs of Mohammedanism. Consider 
for instance the matter of interest, which is a basic factor in modern busi- 
ness, but which is expressly prohibited by Moslem law. Economic possi- 
bilities are revealed, for example, the development of natural resources, but 
capital is necessary. Capital according to Western standards must return 
interest. What shall a Moslem do? Be untrue to his faith or by some 
sort of rationalization manage to have both, as have Jews and Christians, 
Here stalks the necessity of change in religion or economic loss. Which 
shall it be? The introduction of modern business and industry is apt to 
mean rapid urban development, the speeding up of life and consequent 
interference with established religious custom, for example the practice of 
prayer. The voice of the muezzin is drowned by the honk of automobiles 
or the clanging of street car gongs. “Can a city business man be asked to 
kneel in his good clothes five times a day in wet and muddy streets?” asks 
a modern Moslem who for himself settles the matter by replying “Of 
course not,” and advocating a modernization of this practice.’ Moslem 
practice and Moslem law have theoretically at least been determined for 
the major group by what the prophet did or said. Much of this has been 
what would impress a Westerner as extremely legalistic. Until very 
recently economic and social life had not greatly changed in the Near 
East from the time of the prophet. Suddenly there emerged whole ranges 
of problems for which Mohammed gave no law. Some one has said 
humorously, “Mohammed may have left detailed instructions for camel 
drivers, but he had nothing to say about drivers of Ford cars.” How 
shall these new questions be solved? Shall religion determine the answer? 
Is there not in such situations the seed of change? 

Again consider the political changes that have come about in the 
Moslem world during the present century. Democratic striving evidenced 
itself as early as 1907 in Persia. In 1909 the Young Turk Movement 
developed in Turkey, both in large measure influenced by the impact of 
Western nations. Could Mohammedanism and democracy live together? 
In Turkey the question became especially acute, for the Sultan of 
Turkey was the Caliph of all the Moslems. The World War broke and 
out of it came a shattered Moslem world. Europe had long dreaded the 
possible Jihad or Holy War which would at the call of the Caliph unite 
the Islamic world as a unit against the common infidel enemy. But the 
Holy War was called by the Caliph after Turkey was drawn into the war 
on the side of the Central Powers. The call fell on deaf ears. Instead of 
responding to it, Mohammedan India threw her resources on the side of 


* Moslem World, Jan., 1928. 
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the British; French North Africa poured her soldiers into France and 
Moslem faced Moslem across No Man’s Land. The dream of the world 
political solidarity of Islam vanished. It was a severe blow to Islam. 
In such a shock was seed of profound change. 

The whole growth of Nationalism, perhaps the most notable single 
phenomenon in the political field, is having a very pronounced effect upon 
the religion of the prophet. One writer well acquainted with the trend of 
affairs in the Near East declares, 

“Nationalism, then, with its practical policy of self-determination, is the 
outstanding primary idea fermenting in the mind of Moslem youth to-day. 

“In the mind of Moslem youth the idea of the nation has irreparably torn 
into fragments the enormous, heavy tapestry of Pan-Islamism. Nothing par- 


allel to this has happened in the mind of any generation of youth since the 
Reformation shattered the unity of the Holy Roman Empire.” ? 


Turkey, shorn of a great share of her pre-war territory, has decreed a 
complete separation of religion from the state, a most radical step in 
view of the theocratic character of Islam. 

The most dramatic single act was her abolition of the Caliphate, 
which one writer declared would seem to a Moslem very much as it would 
to a South American if Mussolini in Italy should one day announce the 
abolition of the papacy. Could Roman-Catholicism go on as it is without 
her Pope? Could the Moslem world go on as before without the Caliph? 
To be sure the Caliph was not the same as the Pope, nor had he the powers 
of a Pope in religious matters, but he symbolized as does the Pope the 
unity of believers, and it was even questioned at first whether without the 
Caliph prayers could be made. 

Here was a difficult situation. The Turkish government did not at 
first abolish the office. They separated the religious from the political 
functions, left the Caliph for some two years to the exercise of his reli- 
gious duties with headquarters in Constantinople while the effective gov- 
ernment was transferred to Angora. But after two years, in 1924, the 
Caliph, who but a little while before had been recognized as the “Shadow 
of God on earth, Caliph of all the Moslems,” was given a few hours to 
gather his personal belongings together and sent out of the country as a 
permanent exile. 

Naturally consternation resulted throughout the Moslem world. 
Who should be Caliph or substitute for the prophet? Various claimants 
arose for it. But there was no common consent on the part of the 
Moslem nations. A great Pan-Islamic congress was projected to con- 
sider it, but for some reason it was postponed a year. Finally after two 


* Basil Mathews in Moslem World Today, edited by John R. Mott, p. 63. 
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years it met in 1926, but says a writer in the Asiatic Review, “Despite 
the recent Caliphate Congress held in-Cairo, zeal for the revival of this 
institution seems to be on the decline and the possibility of united action 
on the part of the separate Mohammedan populations seems remote.” 

We may properly add one other political influence which has been at 
least indirectly influential, namely the Bolshevist propaganda which dur- 
ing the years following the World War was most zealously spread over the 
whole Moslem world. Its effect has perhaps been more potent in the East 
Indies than elsewhere. However, for a variety of reasons which we need 
not detail here it has lost much of its strength of appeal throughout the 
Near East. . 

Among the cultural influences that have influenced religious change 
must be listed the not inconsiderable number of schools that have been 
carried on in the Near East by the Missionary Societies of North 
America and Europe, or by private foundations. Robert College at Con- 
stantinople, the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, the Woman’s College 
also at Constantinople and others of their kind have had a powerful 
liberalizing influence. The other work of missionaries and the work of the 
Near East Relief have made a deep impression upon Islam. By bringing 
Christianity into contact with Islam mutual interpenetration was made 
inevitable and Mohammedanism could never be quite the same again. 

Travel of Moslems to Europe and America has greatly increased and 
many have been educated there. On the other hand, many more Euro- 
peans and Americans have traveled in Moslem lands and gone to live there, 
carrying with them a different culture. 

Partly as a result of the educational work of the missions, education 
has been much extended throughout Islamic lands. The general level of 
intelligence has risen very rapidly. With the ability to read, ideas before 
limited to a few centers have been spread through even remote parts. The 
growth of the press and output of books has been very rapid. Moslems 
are learning what the rest of the world is thinking and doing. Under 
such circumstances it is impossible that religion continue to hold the same 
meaning for them or authority over them. Social conditions are bound 
to be affected by such influences, and since religious and social life are so 
intimately related religion must also change. 

Through the influence of the schools and the.new learning the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to a wide range of problems has come about 
and sooner or later it was inevitable that the religion of the prophet 
should be submitted to it just as Christianity has been. The same exact- 





* Asiatic Review, April, 1928. 
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ing tests have been applied to the Koran as to the Christian Bible. It 
could not be otherwise. 

Among the most potent of the influences for social change must be 
placed the moving picture, which is to-day carrying European and Ameri- 
can standards into the most remote corners of the Moslem world. Basil 
Mathews writes, 

“Adolescent boys and girls, the latter with their mothers in the harem 
galleries, witness at the cinema pictures of Western romance in which men 
and women meet on an equal plane and where women have the freedom of the 
wide world—a world in which the relations of the sexes are presented in 
terms of the choice of youth by youth on a plane of personal attachment and 
choice. Mary Pickford, Pola Negri, and Gloria Swanson, when appearing on 
the film before tens of thousands of women and girls in an environment of 
Moslem social conditions and among people of relatively low standards of 
literacy, are likely to be more potent instruments of social revolution than 
a hundred books on the theory of the family.” * 


Such in brief are some of the chief influences making for change in 
Islam. What have been their actual effects? 


II 


Three characteristic tendencies are clearly discernible as one views 
the Moslem world as a whole. First there is an orthodox fundamentalist 
defense or reassertion of the historic beliefs of Islam which refuses to 
compromise in any way with modern thought. They quite “out funda- 
mentalist” the most ardent fundamentalists of Christianity. Do higher 
critics attack the plenary inspiration of the Koran, they rush to its 
defense and by devious methods bring its every part into the completest 
agreement. It is a heaven sent book in a much more literal sense than has 
ever been claimed for the Christian scriptures, and elaborate proofs are 
massed to prove its divine qualities. A careful student of present-day 
Islam declares, 

“As regards the defense of Islam, the old orthodoxy has written a whole 
library of books on the miraculous eloquence of the Koran and its sublime 
beauties. Rahmatu’llah says that its divine nature is proved by the fact that 
one never grows tired of reading it. Ibn Taymiyya says that, since the smallest 
verse of the Koran is a miracle of eloquence and elegance, the whole book con- 
tains thousands of miracles. Al Jili says that all that is contained in all religious 
books is contained in the Koran, that all the Koran is contained in the 
Bismillah, (the conventional phrase which heads each sura but one), that all 


the Bismillah is contained in the B, and all that is in the B is contained in the 
point that is beneath it in the Arabic script.” ° 


*Op. cit., p. 67. 
* Moslem World Today, p. 316, from the article by Mr. Jeffrey on the “New Apolo- 
getic in Islam.” 
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Is the character of Mohammed attacked, they hasten to his defense, 
finding not only justification for all he did, but a high and noble Purpose 
in it all, even that which the modern mind most seriously condemns, namely, 
his treatment of women. The facts stand clearly forth in the Koran, the 
Koran is infallible, they cannot therefore be dismissed as by the more 
liberal as mere tradition. So they are justified. The method is most 
interesting. We quote again from Mr. Jeffrey’s excellent article. He 
says, 

“Obliged by their theory to accept these as facts they have evolved the 
theory of the all-round man. Every prophet, they say, came with a special 
message to his own age. The age of Jesus was given to debauchery and needed 
an example of asceticism; so Jesus was an ascetic. But Mohammed was the 
seal of the prophets, the culmination of the prophetic line; so it was necessary 
that he should give men an all-round example. He was married to give men 
an example of married relations; he went to war to give men an example of 
courage in the fight; and so on. In answer to the question why Mohammed 
needed so many wives, they say that marriage is the most important relation- 
ship, and men need more detailed example there than in other things; so, as 
men marry different types of women, it was necessary for the Prophet to 
give his own life an example of how life should be lived with each kind of 
woman. Thus, with Khadija, he gave an example of how to live with a wife 
older than oneself; with ’Aisha, how to live with one younger than oneself; 
and so on, with all his wives according to their several types.” * 


The attitude toward women expressed in such characteristic institu- 
tions as polygamy and easy divorce is freely defended. Polygamy is 
the Moslem solution of the social evil, they declare. Mohammed taking a 
large number of wives gave to a civilization in which the women outnum- 
bered the men an example of solicitous care for those who would have been 
otherwise without protection. The seclusion of women is a protective 
device designed to save women from the evils of the world. Hear a present- 
day Moslem theologian of the great university at Cairo: 


“I am certain that God made the veil compulsory for the women of 
believers, when I realize what the consequences of unveiling are, and what 
curses it bring on all people. This is clearly shown to every observer. 

“Who is the woman you are trying to civilize and whom you encourage 
and participate with the men in their social life in England and other European 
countries and in America? Observe the conditions in these countries. Where 
is morality? Where is dignity and modesty? How numerous are the painful 
love stories and how great the calamity of prostitution, adultery and vice! 
And what is prostitution, that disease fatal to both male and female, but the 
outcome of unveiling, which many deceivers claim to be a better custom than 
that sanctioned by our prophets? 

“To unveil is to stray from the religion of God Almighty. It is a great 
setback to the nation. It is nothing but foolishness and weakness. It is a 
great catastrophe, contrary to the book of God and the regulations of his 
prophet. Moreover, many to-day proclaim that woman should leave her 


*Moslem World Today, p. 306. 
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harem and participate with men in their activities. They encourage women 
to mingle with many people in clubs and meetings. For all this there is no 
excuse except that of blind imitation of the West. The worst of it is that 
those who are proclaiming this new practice are among the prominent men of 
our nation. 

“Who is the woman you are trying to civilize and whom you encourage 
to participate in every phase of life? Women in Egypt are the weakest- 
minded of all on earth and the slowest to understand. They are still innocent 
of life and knew nothing of either religion or education. To demand that 
they unveiled is a crime and an unpardonable sin in the eyes of God. 

“So have mercy on our country. Do not cause her to fall into destruction 
and do not lead her into evil.” * 


As may well be imagined the most reactionary defenders of the faith 
are to be found in the less accessible regions. The Wahabis, sometimes 
known as the Puritan Moslems, are the most fundamentalist. They are 
found chiefly in Southern Arabia, and are at present in control of the 
sacred shrines at Mecca and Medina. However, Al Azhar, the greatest 
Moslem university in the world, has its group of those who stand for what 
may be called a full defense of the old traditional faith. 

2. The second tendency is the radical reaction which takes either of 
two forms, namely (a) agnosticism or skepticism regarding Islam as a 
religion and a philosophy, but retention of it as a desirable socio-political 
scheme with certain modifications, or (b) a complete discarding of it in 
both senses, or at least a tendency to regard it as a serious handicap. 

Just as in the case of Christianity and other religions the effect of 
modern scientific advance, obviously at variance with traditional religious 
explanations of the world, has been the complete abandonment of all reli- 
gion in many instances. Latin America provides an example within Chris- 
tianity of this attitude on a vast scale. A writer discussing the kind of 
reading widely done particularly by Moslem youth of Western scientific 
and critical literature and fiction presenting the “pagan, superficial 
aspects of the structure of the social order of Western Europe,” declares, 


“The widespread influence of these varied types of literature leads to an 
outlook that is not Islamic and is not Christian. . . . It may be described as 
a careless, unsystematic agnosticism cheerfully cynical in outlook on the 
world, with few enthusiasms save those accompanying the assertions of 
independence.”* 


The less serious-minded representatives of this group still continue 
to conform to the religio-social Islamic scheme, either uninterested in 
reform or from sheer indifference, accepting the minimum social control of 


the system consistent with their own personal comfort and peace of mind. 


* Voices from the Near East, p. 51. 
*Moslem World Today, p. 68. 
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They lack either energy or conviction sufficient to cause them to throw 
themselves into a struggle for change. 

Lord Cromer, writing particularly of the effects of European influence 
upon Egyptian Moslems, declares, 

“The truth is that in passing through the European educational mill 
the young Egyptian Moslem loses his Islamism, or at all events he loses the 
best part of it. He cuts himself adrift from the sheet anchor of his creed. 
He no longer believes that he is always in the presence of his Creator, to 
whom he will some day have to render an account of his actions. He may 
still, however, take advantage of the least worthy portions of his nominal 
religion, those portions, namely, which in so far as they tolerate a lax moral 


code adapt themselves to his tastes and to his convenience in the affairs 
of this world.” ® 


Still others, including even some thoughtful students, no longer 
regard religion in any form as a real necessity in the modern world. It 
doubtless has its value for the poor and ignorant and unreflective masses, 
but for the educated man it is not vital. Nevertheless, religion is a valu- 
able social control. The accumulated social values attaching to Islam are 
not to be disregarded. Particularly in its sense of social solidarity, Islam 
serves as a bulwark against the aggression of Western civilization. There- 
fore they would retain it, though not without reform in some of its phases, 
enough to eliminate its chief weaknesses, but without destroying its 
distinctly Mohammedan character. 

More serious-minded representatives of the group not only do not 
subscribe to Islam as a religion and a philosophy, but vigorously attack 
it as a socio-political system which in both the social and political realm 
serves as a heavy handicap to progress. In Turkey there are powerful 
voices raised in demand for a complete abandonment of Islam and a 
reorganization of social and political life on a wholly rational basis apart 
from all religion. An editorial in a Turkish daily newspaper in Constan- 
tinople makes all religion a ban to progress. He writes: 

“In the discussion of religion, the progress of humanity has been very 
slow and very trivial. The humanity of to-day has not progressed a hand's 
breadth beyond what was known in Hindustan ten thousand years ago 
regarding the beginning and the end. To-day we are simply repeating the 
ideas thought ten thousand years ago on the top of the Himalaya Mountains 
by the Indian. Civilization, the product of the work and life of human beings, 
is an entirely different thing. In view of its course in history it can very 
clearly be seen that it is completely irreligious and perhaps an entirely human 
thing. 

“Possibly those may be found who would call social events which are 


necessitated by religion the outcome of civilization. These also can only be 
considered so in a roundabout manner. Aside from this, no religion has 


*Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, Vol. 2, pp. 229ff. 
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throw ever taken any people by the hand and helped them up the ladder of civiliza- 
tion, nor has helping them up ever been possible to religion, nor is it now 
luence possible. It is now necessary to know that religion and civilization are two 


entirely different things. All through the period in which Christianity was 
master of the situation, it has hindered the development of civilization, that 


nill is, the enlightenment of minds and spirits. Therefore, the term ‘Christian 
the civilization’ is nonsense. 

ed. “At the same time, the term ‘Moslem civilization’ is also nonsense. All 
to that Islam did in the way of civilization was to build upon and carry forward 
lay the Greek civilization. In the same way, the present world civilization also is 
nal nothing but the continuation and improvement of the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
ral tions. Even religions have been helped and improved by this current of civ- 


irs ilization. However, they themselves have not been able to forward the cause 
of humanity in the least. By means of their inherent conservatism, they have 
done their best to hinder the progress of humanity and they have actually 
tried to push humanity backward; but a single step forward—never.” ” 


onger 
1. It Another Turkish editor attributes the backwardness of Turkey and Persia 
Asses, directly to the religion of the prophet. He writes of it as an Arab reli- 
valu- gion, in which Turkey as a nation can have no part. 
m are is ' er ; , 

: “The disintegration of Turkish people in the past has been due chiefly to 
Islam three causes, the first of which is religious. A cloak cut out and modeled 


‘here- for Arabia (i. e., Islam) has been forcefully put around our necks which has 
kept us tied to our bedsteads and so prevented the free development of our 
é normal abilities. God says in the Koran: ‘Verily we have sent down the 
g its Koran in the Arabic language, so that you may understand it. From these 
words it is evident that the Koran has been addressed to the Arabs, and 
the Turks can have no share in it. In the early ages of superstition it was 


1ases, 


> not only natural that each people should have a god of its own creation, and con- 
ttack sequently it was very natural that the revengeful Arab should have a 
-ealm mighty, revengeful god. . . . The Arabs have ruined us (the Turks) by 


forcing upon us a god of their own creation. This god does not lack some 
good and noble qualities, but he has such attributes as have paralyzed our 
nd a national and normal growth. Our minds have remained puzzled in the midst 
part of contradictions. The cause of the Persian disintegration is also the same 
thing.” » 


erful 


stan- 


This editor regards religion as an other-worldly affair unconcerned 
with the pressing social problems of the actual world. Elsewhere he 


writes: 


“Especially in the East, religion to-day is a science of the hereafter, and 
as regards its present influence on us, religion ruins this present world. 
Let the high moral principles of religion exist in its source books as much 
as you please. . . . still cleanliness will continue to be found, not in 
Moslem but in non-Moslem wards of the city, attention to science will be 
observed among non-Moslems more than among Moslems, care for the acquir- 
ing wealth and comfort and for the removal of poverty will be noticed more 
among non-Moslems than among Moslems. A people’s religion is made up 
of convictions which are active and dominant in their practices and deeds, It 


* Sailer, T. H. P., The Moslem Faces the Future, p. 172. 
" Ibid, 
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is obvious to what depths and to what conceptions the Moslem beliefs which 
rule in our spirits and consciences have lowered us. . . . There is no reli- 
gion among us which is worthy of serious attention and support. We face 
the high duty of making our people religious in this worthy sense by means 
of well ordered moral training. . . . In America religion is put forward 
and exalted from the point of view of its usefulness with regard to building 
up and restoring the world and making men happy. . . . The Moslems 
of Persia and India, of Khiva, of Bukhara, and even of Turkestan still con- 
tinue to say: ‘Religion and the world are mutually contradictory; wherever 
there is religion, no importance is given to the present life.’ 

“We are not unaware of the fact that other factors also were present in 
the fall and ruin of the Moslem East, but no one of these factors with its 
baneful thought possesses degenerative and destructive power to the degree 
of the religious. Until the conception of religion acquires a character and a 
power elevating instead of degenerating, -constructive instead of destructive, 
and until it changes its flavor, to mention its name—in the East—will continue 
to be fatal. Therefore, Turkish leaders are called upon to create for the 
Turk a new lordship of conscience, free from silly tales.” * 


That this group in Turkey is a large and important one is clearly 
evidenced by the radical changes which the Turkish government has in 
recent months ordered. Not to mention all of them, note the following: 
The separation of church and state, the adoption of the Swiss Civil Code 
in place of the former Mohammedan legal system, the abolition of the fez, 
a distinctly Mohammedan custom, freeing women from the veil, and most 
recently the abandonment of the Arabic Script, another distinctively 
Arabian element due to Islam. 

The third general tendency is what we may term the liberal tendency 
which represents a mediating position between the new and old and seeks 
through reinterpretation, modification and reform to preserve the essen- 
tial values of Islam, in this modern age. Within this general group may 
be found various shadings of opinion. 

Here belong an increasingly large number of Moslems who frankly 
recognize and welcome all scientific, economic, and political progress, but 
who find in progress nothing incompatible with Moslem faith. Religion 
they hold is not static, but subject to evolution. It is inevitable that 
certain forms and beliefs be modified, but this argues nothing against the 
fundamental values in Islam. There are among the followers of the 
prophet many reverent, constructive modernists whose efforts are being 
directed toward a reinterpretation of Islam which will render it capable 
of maintaining its hold upon the modern generation upon whom a rapidly 
changing world is forcing many revolutionary changes. 

“Science and knowledge have always been encouraged in Islam,” writes 
a modern Moslem. “Throughout Islamic history you will not find people 


 [bid., p. 172. 
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being persecuted for the sake of their having made discoveries in science and 
art. Islam has ever been the champion of rationalism and scientific research. 
Islam claims to be a rational faith and undertakes to satisfy reason and 
conscience both.” * ¥ 


Naturally it is in the attitude toward the Koran that this liberal 
tendency most clearly shows itself. What is the attitude? Quoting 
again from Mr. Jeffrey: 


“The modernist apalogists certainly argue ‘that the Koran is a divine book 
and the final revelation from God, but they are keenly alive to the results 
and methods of Biblical criticism and will make no claim that may entangle 
them in an impossible position. In fact, the modern school attempts to 
reinterpret the Koran in the light of modern knowledge. Its vivid realism is 
taken as symbolical, the sensual joys of Paradise being symbols of spiritual 
delights (a theory, however, as old as the Mutazalites); its limited morality 
and historical blunders are carefully explained away; and a book is produced 
which would hardly be recognized by the old orthodoxy. 

“A Moslem writer, Mohammed Badr, for example writes: ‘The ultra- 
figurative language of Quran lent itself to such misconstruction to a peculiar 
degree. The stories told in many cases, when regarded in their true light of 
rhetoric device, are allegories of most poetic fashion. Read literally they are 
incredible.’ ” “ 


Indian Moslem writes: 


“Western influences do not in any way affect the central unity of Moslem 
thought; and again, in Islam there is no opposing force such as an Ecumen- 
ical Council to combat or thwart such influences. The unity of thought con- 
sists in the belief that there is one God and that Mohammed is his Apostle. 
The rest does not count, or counts very little.” * 


Among the most hospitable to change are two off-shoots of Islam of 
the last century, the Bahai group, originating in Persia and the 
Ahmadiya in India, both of which are to a degree syncretic in character, 
giving large place to the contributions of other faiths. They both make 
very free use of the Koran, hesitating not at all to modify the original 
text, and to build their commentaries upon such revision. 

Especially the Ahmadiyah movement has made large use of the 
methods of Christianity in their propaganda, and, Christian missionaries 
charge, are simply preaching Christianity under the guise of Moham- 
medanism. One writer cites for example the following idealization of 
Mohammed as a case in point which he says “is just taking over the 


picture of Jesus and applying it to Mohammed.”’® 
“His complete trust in God, his refraining from showing the slightest 
impatience, his calm and severe manner, his noble and dignified manners, his 


™ Moslem Sunrise, Jan., 1924. 

* Moslem World Today, p. 317. 
* Ibid., pp. 66-7. 

* Ibid., p. 320. 
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unshaken activity and zeal in the performance of duties entrusted to him, 
his perseverance, his fearlessness of his enemies, his forgiveness of injuries, 
charity, courage.” 

> 


Particularly in their propagandist efforts in Europe and America 
they have emphasized those ethical and spiritual values which Christian- 
ity at its best has emphasized, minimizing those features which have 
proven most revolting to the moral sense of Christians. According to 
their teaching Islam means peace. It is the guarantee of peace to the 
world. Islam means world brotherhood. Islam raises no color barriers 
between men. All are brothers. Islam is the greatest enemy of alcohol. 
“Excepting the differences of spheres in certain aspects of life, Islam does 
not recognize any difference in sex,” writes one, and quotes from the Koran 
such passages as, “Man and woman have been created out of the same 
essence,” “Women are the garment of men as men are the garment of 
women.” He concludes his article with this statement: 


“Islam has been the greatest social and democratic force in the world 
and future lies at the feet of Islam and nowhere else. The one distinctive 
feature of Islam is that it is a living religion. . . . The door of prophecy 
it keeps open for all times and its devotees can have a direct communion 
with God like the Prophet of old.” ” 


Numberless sayings of Moslems to illustrate this, as well as the other 
tendencies observable might be quoted if space permitted. Enough has 
been written, however, to show the main direction Islam is taking. It is 
interesting to note that her tendencies run closely parallel to those within 
Christianity. 


* Moslem Sunrise, Jan., 1924. 
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PAUL AND TIMOTHY 


“Aw Otp Preacuer Tavxs Ricutr Ovr or His Heart tro His Youncer 
BrRoTHER IN THE GOSPEL” 


JaMES ALLEN GEISSINGER 
Pasadena, Calif. 


One of our most effective bishops, a man with a passion for evan- 
gelism, and a mind hospitable to new ways of thinking and working, and 
with considerable understanding of the times in which we live, was recently 
saying to me that he felt that in our Christian work at the present time 
we are in need of fresh inspiration, a new, vital impulse. Another church 
leader, standing nearby, a man who travels throughout the church a great 
deal and has special opportunities for observation, was drawn into the 
conversation and remarked that many of our younger men hardly seem to 
know whether or not they have any gospel, or at any rate—at this time 
when there are so many kinds of gospels: the gospel of good health, the 
gospel of sunshine, the gospel of happiness, the gospel of success, and the 
innumerable propagandas commended by the word that in all fairness 
ought to be restricted to the Christian message—they are more or less 
uncertain as to the great distinctive notes in the gospel message, and its 
special meaning for our time. But quickly we all agreed that this con- 
fusion and uncertainty were widespread and by no means confined simply 
to the younger men. 

The bishop’s mind was working rapidly, and doubtless he was think- 
ing to meet this need, for he continued: “But name me a man especially 
gifted, upon whom I may call to give to us all the inspiration and the 
guidance that we need.” Doubtless he was thinking that we need some 
great prophetic soul who should combine with spiritual enthusiasm that 
mastery of assemblies characteristic of a “Gipsy” Smith, or a Dwight L. 
Moody, or a John A. Hutton. And without question it is very difficult to 
name a man who has all the requirements that seem to be demanded by 
the spiritual longings of this present moment. The recrudescence of 
paganism which has swept over the country with its effronteries and ego- 
tisms, its impertinences and secularisms, has surely about spent itself; 
and the very needs of our hearts are so many prayers to God for the fresh 
outpouring of His spirit upon the spirits of mankind. 

The little group broke up and there was no definite conclusion drawn, 
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but my own mind was started on another line. Perhaps we are expecting 
too much; it may be that we are in too great a hurry. And in any case 
(to drop down from the high level suggested) I am not so sure that large 
gatherings and great prophetic utterances are called for if we are to 
understand better the content of our message, its relation to our times, 
or if we are to bring ourselves into quicker and more adequate response to 
current spiritual needs. There is a need, in any event, for “brothering.” 

I am not going to be presumptuous enough to try to tell our ecclesi- 
astical leaders—and especially our bishops—how to do their work. I am 
told that latterly the receipts of the Postal Department have been greatly 
augmented because of the number of communications sent through the 
mails to our bishops telling them what ought to be their next move. Pos- 
sibly this is due to the increasing interest on the part of our laymen in 
the work of the church!—although doubtless the preachers also make 
their contributions to the prosperity of the Postal Department, if not to 
the enlightenment of our General Superintendents and the solution of our 
ecclesiastical and theological problems. Anyway, I have no desire to 
proceed on this score. But I do have a feeling that throughout our Meth- 
odist itinerancy there are older men rich in experience, with a gift of 
insight and understanding, who might be a help to the younger men of our 
ministry, as counsellors and guides. 

I am not thinking of large conferences, of great gatherings, of mass 
movements, or even of retreats! We are suffering from the delusion of 
crowds and numbers, and the various phases of crowd psychology. 

I am not even thinking of district conferences where pastors get 
together, and their numbers are augmented by the presence of their wives 
and the leading laymen. I am not thinking of anything formal at all. 

I am, rather, thinking of small groups—of very small groups. Jesus 
of Nazareth made use of very small groups for the communication of very 
great truths. It is of some such method as that I am thinking. 

Suppose an older brother should call upon a younger, and before 
they parted should turn the conversation toward the consideration of 
some of the former dealings of God with men, as for example that other 
time like the present, when men were weary of godlessness all about them; 
and then as they prayed there came to them light, vision, understanding, 
courage, joy, utterance, power, a new love for God aud men, a new pas- 
sion for truth, and a fresh evangelistic zeal. 

I do not know that I would confine such group gatherings to the 
consideration of simply what may be called the more inward and spiritual 
aspects of our work—although in that direction lie our most clamant 
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needs. But there are questions such as the problems of to-day, the 
preacher and his books, the administration of the church, methods of 
management, co-ordination of undertakings, and so forth and so forth. 

I believe that in almost every area in Methodism and in almost every 
district there are men still in the active ministry who have been twenty- 
five, thirty, or forty years, possibly longer, in the work of the church, 
and these men might well be used as centers of small group gatherings, to 
bring inspiration to their younger co-laborers, who are pressing forward 
to take their places in the itinerancy. 

Several years ago I ran across an address by that great leader, 
Robert Speer, who, in speaking to a group of college studtnts, sought to 
find an answer to the question (I am writing now entirely from memory): 
“What are some of the great ideals that ought to be laid upon the hearts 
of youth to-day?” Now a long time ago another great leader must have 
had some such question in his mind, must have been confronted with some 
such necessity; and in just a moment I would like to make a reference to 
what he had to say in fulfillment of his purpose. But before I pick up 
that story, I would like to give two or three pages out of my own experi- 
ences. 

In the first year of my ministry, I was called upon by the Rev. E. O. 
Buxton, D.D., then pastor of a church in Avondale, Cincinnati, who had 
recently come to the city from Franklin Church in Cleveland, Ohio, I 
believe. I do not know whether he is now living or not. I was then pas- 
tor in what was known as “over the Rhine” in Cincinnati. My church was 
in a hard field and in a struggling condition. And while I had had some 
six years’ experience as “supply,” the supply of my sermons was very 
short, and my knowledge of many of the ways of the pastorate very 
meager. I was very much surprised, therefore, to have this outstanding 
pastor call on me in my study one day, just to make me a friendly visit. 
He talked to me about my methods of work, and in a fine brotherly way, in 
the course of the conversation made many valuable suggestions to me. 
Among them was a plan for filing my sermons and keeping a record of my 
preaching appointments, and in all these years I have never deviated from 
the plan he suggested; I may have modified the definite plans for filing 
materials, but the principles he suggested I have followed ever since. 

On one occasion I was visiting in Winona when Doctor Watkinson, 
the great English preacher, to the delight of everyone, was preaching. 
After one of his inspiring and uplifting messages, I went up to him and 
suggested that I was a young fellow learning the trade, and if it were 
not an imposition, I would be glad to have a talk with him some time at 
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his leisure. Instantly he said, “Come up and spend the afternoon with 
me to-day,”—and what a red-letter day that was! I shall never forget 
it. Ican recall now how wrought up he became when, upon asking the who 
was my favorite preacher, I said I thought after Frederick Robertson, | 
would have to say Phillips Brooks. “Do you not read Beecher?” he 
demanded ; and I told him that I did, but that Beecher did not mean so 
much to me as either Robertson or Brooks. He became electric then, 
began pacing the floor; and I have never heard such a flood of eloquence 
in the way of interpretation and commendation of the ministry of one man 
by another! He compared Beecher with Brooks, compared him with 
Spurgeon, compared him with Joseph Parker; placed him on a pedestal 
apart as the “Shakespeare of the pulpit.” I went out and bought several 
books on Beecher, also three volumes of the Plymouth Sermons, and later 
added to these additional volumes, until at last I was completely under the 
spell of the great Plymouth preacher—and I am not sure, but what Doc- 
tor Watkinson was right in characterizing Henry Ward Beecher as the 
greatest preacher in Christian history. I do know, however, that that was 
one of the greatest afternoons in my life, and it was an invaluable service 
that the older preacher rendered his younger brother in the ministry. 

I recall distinctly another experience with one of the great religious 
leaders. Dr. Robert W. Rogers, of Drew, was giving a course of inspira- 
tional addresses at one of the sessions of the Cincinnati Conference; and 
I asked him one day if it would be an imposition upon him to spend an 
hour or so with me talking over books. He too gave me an afternoon; 
and I got his opinion upon books on the Old Testament, and books on the 
New, books of biography and books of theology, principles of selection, 
and so forth—and it was almost like being in college another year! 

Out of my own experiences I am trying to say that I have learned 
that the older preacher, with a richer experience, can help the younger 
preacher who is making his way far more effectively by close fellowship, 
such as I suggest, than he can ever by standing up on a platform and 
preaching at him as one in a large audience. You may be sure that 
Nicodemus never forgot the evening he spent with Jesus, nor the woman of 
Sychar the chance conversation she had at the curb of Jacob’s Well. And 
a memorable evening indeed was that when Jesus sat down to table with 
Zaccheus ! 

While I am on this subject, although I can by no means pay off the 
debts I owe to older men as the years have come and gone, I would like to 
pay a tribute to the memory of my first pastor, Byron Palmer. When I 
gave myself to the Christian ministry, a lad of sixteen, he began immedi- 
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ately to coach me. He had a fine library of outstanding books, and he 
said to me: “Allen, make yourself at home here, and take anything you 
feel like taking.” Of course that was blind advice to me, and so I sug- 
gested to him that he tell me what I should take. And so he set me to 
reading Maurice and Bushnell, Brooks and Robertson. And that wasn’t 
eating out of tin cans, either, or dining on breakfast foods! Many were 
the times we spent together, he as the teacher, and I as the class. When 
it came time for me to enter Ohio Wesleyan University, he took me up to 
Delaware and introduced me to President Bashford and George Geyer, 
Edwin Conklin, Edward Nelson, Richard Parsons, and other Wesleyan 
leaders, and made me feel right at home. 

And I recall now how when I became a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, taking up the study of modern Europe, a widely 
known historian, whose books used to be in all the secondary schools, 
opened his own private library to me and gave me, in addition, a half day 
every week to talk over the work I had been doing, to map out future 
study for me, and to survey the world in general. I refer to P. V. N. 
Myers, the historian, business man, publicist, gentleman of the old school, 
scholar, mystic, gentle agnostic, and great inspirer of youth! 

And it was in six or eight weeks of reading German newspapers and 
the German Testament, and of carrying on conversations in German with 
that distinguished scholar George H. Schodde, of the English Lutheran 
Church, that I learned more German (if I have since forgotten it all!) 
than I would ordinarily have learned in a year of routine work. 

Well, this is enough of my personal experience, at least enough to 
indicate that I ought to believe in this method. It is really after all the 
Round Table Method of Stanley Jones—or perhaps I ought to say, of 
Jesus of Nazareth! And there is no innovation in calling your attention 
to it, for a long time ago a university was described as a “log, with a 
student on one end and Mark Hopkins on the other.” But how far we 
have traveled away from the methods of an education that is really 
liberating! 

And now it is this particular older preacher that I want us to think 
about. I went into my prayer meeting the other evening, and said to 
the group of worshipers there: “Let me repeat to you what an older 
preacher with a larger experience, some years ago had to say to a young 
fellow starting out with ambitions to be a city preacher. And that I may 
get his words accurately, let me read them to you: ‘Stir up the gift that 
is in thee.’ ‘Be not ashamed of the Gospel, even though men seek to dis- 
credit it.” ‘Hold fast to the ideals of Christ.’ ‘Be strong in the grace of 
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Christ.” ‘Endure hardness.’ ‘Keep your mind on Christ,’ ‘Put all your 
friends in remembrance of Christ.” ‘Preach at every opportunity.’ 
‘Beware of evil men and women.’ ‘Beware of the lust of the world.’ ‘Do 
not be side-tracked.” ‘Watch!’ He was laying certain ideals on the 
young man’s conscience. 

By that time several of the saints had a very drowsy look on their 
faces, and were considerably bored; the preacher was “talking shop!” 

“But before I go any farther,” I said, “let me ask you: Are there any 
sick that we should think about?—any people that need calling upon?” , 

And so we began to make notations of names and addresses, and | 
said, “Before we go to prayer, I would like to remind you that even so 
great a man as Paul was glad to be looked up on occasion. For in one of 
his letters he said: “This man Onesiphorus is a wonderfully cheering fel- 
low. He wasn’t too ashamed to look me up, even though he knew that I 
was in the hands of the law. When he came to Rome he made inquiries, 
found out my location, and called on me. And you can imagine (aul 
goes on to say) how that did cheer me up! Because Demas has gone back 
into business and left sometime ago for Thessalonica, and only Luke is 
with me. Crescens has returned to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia, and I sent 
Tychicus back to Ephesus on a special errand. And when my case came 
up for a hearing in Cesar’s court, there wasn’t a mother’s son of them 
present with me! But nevertheless the Lord stood by me.’ ” 

Then we went to prayer. After prayers I said, “Of course you all 
understand that I read a moment ago from Paul’s letter to Timothy.” 

Several years ago, after reading this wonderful letter, I jotted down 
on a blank sheet of paper the sentences given above, and fastened them 
in my Bible. I have a way of trying out my sermon efforts first of all 
upon the Mistress of the Parsonage: and having a little doubt in my 
mind as to whether I was giving a fair characterization of Paul, I read 
over these statements aloud to her, and she gently suggested that pos- 
sibly I was reading something into the words of Paul, or at least had 
modernized them to an unrecognizable degree; and then it was that I 
sat down and went over the letter again. This is the way it worked out 
this time: 

1. Stir Up the Gift that Is in Thee. 
“Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of 
God, which is in thee, by the putting on of my hands.”—1: 16. 
Be Not Ashamed of the Gospel, Even Though Men seek to Discredit It. 


“Be thou not therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor 
of me his prisoner; but be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel 
according to the power of God.”—1: 8. 
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3. Hold Fast to the Ideals of Christ. 
ae “Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me, 
ity.” in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.”—1: 13. 
‘Do . Be Strong in the Grace of Christ. 
the “Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus.” —2: 1. 
heir . Endure Hardness. 
, “Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.”— 
2:8. 

i 3. Keep Your Mind on Christ. 
/ “Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised from the 
id I dead, according to my gospel: Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, 
even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. Therefore I endure 
all things for the elect’s sakes, that they way also obtain the salvation 
e of which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. It is a faithful saying: for if 
fel- we be dead with him, we shall also live with him: if we suffer, we shall also 
at I reign with him: if we deny him, he also will deny us: if we believe not, yet 
' he abideth faithful; he cannot deny himself.”—2: 8-13. 
Put All Your Friends in Remembrance of Christ. 

“Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before 


rack the Lord that they strive not about words to no profits, but to the sub- 
e is verting of the hearers.”—2: 14. 


n so 


ries, 


Paul 


sent . Take Pains to Preach the Word at Every Opportunity. 


ame “Preach the word: be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 


™ exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.”—4: 2. 
1€ 


Beware of Evil Men and Women. 

“This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall come. For 
men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blas- 
phemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural 
affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of 
those that are good, traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures more 
hem than lovers of God; Having a form of godliness, but denying the power 
F all thereof: from such turn away.”—3: 1-5. 


my . Beware of the Lust of the World. 


read “For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine; 
but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears.”—4: 3. 


had Do Not Be Side-Tracked. 


at I “But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast 
out been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them; And that 
from a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.”—3: 14-15. 


Watch. 


“But watch thou in all things, endure efflictions, do the work of an 
evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.”—4: 5. 


1 all 


own 


pos- 


Tue Lorp Be Wirn Tuy Sprerr 


“Fhe Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with you. 
Amen.” —4: 22. 
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It is just possible that some eager young preacher, fresh from our 
schools, mentally alert, and fearful of not seeming up-to-date, having read 
thus far may say: “Does not the brother know that the Pastoral Epistles 
were not written by Paul?” As a matter of fact, this brother hasn't 
learned that yet! There are some things we moderns know that are not 
so. And I rather think that there is always a need of a good deal of 
caution in reaching conclusions in the matters herein indicated. At any 
rate, the other day I took down Peake’s Commentary (I am not sure 
whether the volume was purchased before or after it had been dropped 
from the Course of Study) and turned to the section dealing with the 
Pastoral Epistles, where I read: “The view of earlier critics—that these 
documents are solely the work of later imitators of the apostle—must be 
frankly abandoned.” And then the commentator goes on to say that 
neither the errors assailed in these letters nor the stylistic traits of the 
letters preclude a Pauline authorship. 

I notice also that my good friend, Henry Kendall Booth, in his recent 
suggestive volume entitled T'he Background of the Bible, takes for granted 
that the Pastoral Letters were by Paul, and that this second letter “came 
out of the dark hours of the second imprisonment in Rome.” 

The reader will recall that Paul, in his first letter to Timothy, 
charged him on several scores, among them to have special care as to his 
ministry in the great city of Ephesus; and the advices there given are 
still suggestive. He said to his younger brother, Timothy: “You have a 
program; work it. Teach your people how to pray. Do not needlessly 
antagonize the civil authorities ; and by no means stir up the prejudices of 
the people. Tell the women, especially, to be careful on this score. Select 
your leaders carefully: not simply because of their connections in the 
affairs of the city, but because of their spiritual qualifications. Be con- 
siderate to the poor and the sorrowful and the aged. And do not let any- 
one presume on your youth. Above all things, urge the strong and rich 
not to be over-confident, but to trust in the living God.” 

Professor Harry Bisseker, who writes th comments on the Pastoral 
Epistles in Peake’s Bible Commentary, indicates that between the writing 
of the first and the second letter—that is, between the first and second im- 
prisonments—Paul’s movements may be described as follows: 

(1) The visit to Macedonia and Asia. (Phil. 2. 24.) 

(2) The evangelization of Spain. (Rom. 15. 24.): 

(3) <A mission in Crete. (Tit. 1. 5.) 

(4) The journey up the coast of Asia Minor (I Tim. 1.3; II Tim. 4. 13, 


20) towards Macedonia and Achaia (II Tim. 4. 20), with a view to wintering 
in Nicopolus. (Tit. 8. 12.) 
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Shortly after this, the apostle was arrested and taken back to Rome, and 
it was from this second imprisonment, presumably, that Paul wrote his 
second letter to Timothy. 

We can see from these later activities of Paul, as well as from his 
early flaming evangelism, that he was indeed a great evangelist, a great 
missionary, @ great pioneer, a great organizer; a great brain, a great 
heart, and above all, a great counsellor and inspirer of youth. 

Timothy was no ordinary man +imself. He had a genius for reli- 
gion, a gift inherited from his maternal grandmother and his mother, and 
developed by his friends, with the help of both Paul and John. 

I often wonder where Timothy was when John wrote to the church 
at Ephesus and complained that it was growing indifferent and cold and 
seemed no longer to have its evangelistic fires burning. 

I do not think that we preachers of to-day, either old or young, 
ought to take too much comfort from the condition of the Ephesian 
Church at the time when John wrote his letter to it. But when one recalls 
that the church was born in a great city-wide revival and had had a suc- 
cession of such pastors as Paul and Apollos and John and Timothy, and 
still persisted in backsliding—or at least in not going forward very enthu- 
siastically—well, it must be that sometimes even a devoted pastor cannot 
stop the drift of hearts away from God! 

Some of the “saints” who stay at home on Sunday nights, and then 
complain that the “evening service” isn’t as inspiring as it might be, look- 
ing sideways at the pastor—might profitably ponder over the history of 
the church in Ephesus! 

I feel sure that Paul knew, judging from his own experience, that 
Timothy would need all the help he could get. And so when he sat down to 
write this second letter asking for certain manuscripts and books that 
he could make use of in his prison house, he also had it in his heart to 
give to his young friend and brother all the inspiration it was possible for 
him to give out of his own larger experience and riper wisdom. 

And all I have had in mind in writing as above is to indicate that such 
a procedure is good both for the older preacher and for the younger, and 
that Paul gives us an example here of what might well be followed at the 
present time. 

Yes, I know—there are not many Pauls among our older men—likely, 
there are none. And for that matter, there are not many Timothys 
either! But, such as we are, could not we co-operate in a Pauline way, 
and just for a change—and not to slam the brothers who make charts and 
work out percentages; and not at all to do away with appeals or to 
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abolish quotas, or to have done with technique—still, wouldn’t it be a good 
thing if our older men were to try to bring a fresh stream of inspiration 
to bear upon the hearts of the younger men coming on in the ministry? 
Surely it is true—and we have not intended to say anything to question it 
—that steam neither harnessed nor applied is fully as useless as machinery 
without steam. 

We need both technique and dynamics. But isn’t it true just now 
that we are a trifle long on technique and a trifle short on dynamics? 
Maybe it should be said this way: 

We are not going to get our craft off the mud-flats -until the tide 
comes in again. And our sails will be of little use until the winds of God 
blow once more. But, even so, Paul’s advice seems to be in point: that we 
ought not only to teach each other, but inspire each other to pray that 
the tide may come in and that the winds once more may blow upon our 
sails. For after all the law of the Kingdom seems to be this: That when 
we are at our wit’s end, the best thing we can do is to confess our short- 
comings and cry out unto God, for he always hears us when we thus call 
on him. 

And so, the writer of these words, seeking to live up to his own preach- 
ing, would like to say to his brethren in the Methodist itinerancy, both to 
those younger and older than himself, that there are a few facts that 
might engage us in conversation and that we might think of together. 
For example: The passing of sectarianism; the crisis in missions and the 
rise of indigenous churches ; the new authority of the Scriptures, now that 
the scholars have said about all that needs to be said by way of “intro- 
duction” ; the spiritual hunger of men’s hearts; the new conscience on war 
and the feeling that peace is inevitable; the new outlook on the universe, in 
which the findings of the latest scientific analysis are supplemented by the 
interpretation given by poets, artists, musicians, historians, philosophers 
and prophets; the fact that Jesus has risen once more upon the imagina- 
tion and conscience of the race as the Saviour of mankind—in spite of the 
feverish efforts of certain scribblers to write him down as merely a reli- 
gious genius more or less deluded as to his own life and work; the redis- 
covery of the relation of the Holy Spirit to the work of evangelism; and 
the Christianization of the world. 

Surely there was not more to challenge Timothy in his day than there 
is to fire the imagination of the young Christian prophet of to-day—nor 
was there more need then than now for the counsel born of the richness 
and ripeness of experience, that ought to come with the years. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF DEUTERONOMY 
H. M. DuBose 


Nashville, Tenn. 


From about the third decade before the World War to a compara- 
tively recent time, the Pentateuchal problem, which is to say, the major 
question of Bible science, centered in the heart of a contention concerning 
the origin of the book of Deuteronomy. With a well attested backward 
drift of criticism toward traditional and near traditional viewpoints, there 
has come a corresponding lessening of insistence upon radical conclusions 
drawn from Deuteronomic aspects and relations. But without a study 
of the record of the entire controversy neither the Deuteronomic nor the 
general Pentateuchal question, as approached from the viewpoint of criti- 
cism, can be brought to an end either of settlement or understanding. The 
fifth book of Moses remains the battleground of conservative thought and 
the weakening ranks of pragmatism. 

If one can make sure of any definite deduction from the mass of con- 
flicting critical opinions and assessments of “assured results,” the age- 
long Deuteronomic contention is to be stated thus: Deuteronomy is the 
earliest written of all the law codes of the Old Testament; but, so far as 
concerns the main body of legislation contained therein, it was put to- 
gether in the reign of Josiah, specifically, about the year 621 8. c. This 
so-called Josiah code is known to critics of the later Wellhausen and 
related schools as Ur-Deuteronomy, and was fabricated out of hand by 
Hilkiah the high priest, or perhaps by a group of which he was head. 
Through intention, or as a logical sequence, it became the basis of the reli- 
gious reformation promoted by Josiah, of which account is given us in 
2 Kings 22ff. Together with the Leviticus and Holiness codes, written 
out only in exilic and post-exilic times, Deuteronomy, during the age of 
Ezra, was inclosed, as within an envelope, in the historical or narrative 
parts of the Pentateuch, as read by us to-day. This enveloping process 
was carried on and completed by priestly redactors, or editors, in the 
period already indicated, namely, about the middle of the fifth century 
B. c.. These priestly editors not only combined the several literary 
“sources” about the codes, but themselves supplied prefaces, historical 
approaches, nezi and glosses to an extent which made their contributions 
the preponderating and coherent element in the literature. 

It is further to be noted that the Josiah code received sundry addi- 
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tions during the century, and more, before it was inclosed in the afor said 
common narrative envelope; also that this inclosing envelope j 
genuine historical matter, but is made up, as before indicated, from 
anachronistic “sources,” chiefly the Jahvistic (J),.and the Elohistic ( E), 
There are also other and minor “sources,” variously catalogued and 
designated. These “sources” generally are, or were, held to have been 
created by the prewriting prophets of the ninth and eighth centuries x. ¢, 
They are sometimes further distinguished as the Judaic and Ephrainitic, 
or Southern and Northern, “sources.” Finally, the priestly writing, or 
Grundschrift, became the medium through which all the employed 
“sources” and codes were made to flow in pseudo historical consistency. 
This in brief outline is the Deuteronomic hypothesis as formerly, and, 
to a great extent, at present, held by a radical school, perhaps properly 
known as higher critics. The answer of the conservative or traditional 
group to this hypothesis is a general denial, on the basis of a consistent 
claim for the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch; a claim which, 
let it be said, has received tremendous endorsement since the World War 
in Germany, the land which gave birth to radical criticism. Indeed, the 
situation in Germany has so changed that the radical school represents 


Ss not 


the minority contention, as against a steadily increasing reaction toward 
the general position of traditional orthodoxy. Professor Max Lohr, in 
his recent and quite remarkable work, a manifest of his abandonment of 
the Wellhausen hypothesis: “Das Deuteronomium (Untersuchungen zum 
Hexateuch Problem II),” says: “Deuteronomic inquiry heretofore has 
been conducted largely from the viewpoint of a so-named ground writing, 
or Ur-Deuteronomy, contained, as within a shell, in our present possessed 
Deuteronomy of the Jewish canon.” Again, in a brochure, “The Five 
Books of Moses,” which in 1924 I was able to induce Professor Léhr to 
write for the “Aftermath Series,” the author says: 


“Deuteronomy is, as is known, the Archimedean point from which the 
higher critique believes it can shake the Pentateuch world to its foundation. 
And for many years it has been characterized as the most certain result of 
the Old Testament science that the book of the law from 2 Kings 22 is iden- 
tical with the kernel of our book of Deuteronomy. This certainly is to-day 
in no wise undisputed, and indeed, one may say, the Deuteronomy problem 
has been in full flow again for many years. . . . This kernel must be 
taken for what it is and will continue to be—a very ancient book of Mosaic 
origin,” 


But lately, as formerly, there have been expressed other and varying 
opinions, which may be noted. Steuernagle and Bertholet identify Ur- 
Deuteronomy with the Josiah book (Buch der Lehre). Kittle concludes 
that the Josiah book, as presented to the king from Hilkiah, was not an 
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original antedating creation, but a composition out of hand. Hempel 
assigns its original to the early temple rule and conceives its use to be 
connected with the cause of cultural centralization at Jerusalem. 
Hélscher seems to hold that no general clue to an Ur-Deuteronomy is 
found in the canonical book. Other critics refer the setting up of the 
canonical book, which includes the Ur-Deuteronomy, to exilic or post- 
exilic times. Wellhausen did not allow that Deuteronomy, or even Ur- 
Deuteronomy, was written in the time of Josiah; but, if I retain correctly 
the summary, made years ago, of his conclusions on this point, he would 
assign it to the age of Hezekiah, or to the early reign of his son Ma- 
nassch. At least, this would be more in keeping with the Wellhausen con- 
tention that the inception of the narrative “sources” should be referred to 
ninth-century prophetic activity. But, however the pragmatists have 
differed as to details, they have been agreed that there was an Ur- 
Deuteronomy, that it was fabricated in later or middle prophetic times, 
and that it was fraudulently credited to Moses. 

Thus is the case stated from the side of the radical contention of 
thirty years ago, and later; which, as already indicated, generally has 
been yielded or modified in Germany, the land of old offending, is still 
sought to be maintained in not a few would-be radical schools and pulpits, 


especially in America, where the critical attitude, confessedly, is belated. 

In our present study the inquiry and argument will proceed along 
three lines, namely: First, as to the evidence, or lack of evidence, for an 
Ur-Deuteronomy in 2 Kings 22{f. Second, as to the cultic, historical and 
political situation in the kingdom of Judah during the reigns from Heze- 
kiah to that of Ammon; and, third, as to the reciprocal internal and com- 
parative evidence furnished by Deuteronomy and the other books of Moses. 


I 


Is there found in any statement in the passages cited (2 Kings 22ff.), 
or in corresponding passages in Chronicles, a warrant for the theory of 
an Ur-Deuteronomy, or any other volume or writing, ‘other than “a very 
ancient book of Mosaic origin”? This, and not a hybrid theory of 
“source” writing, is the crux of the argument. It is fact against fancy 
and foible. Since the serious application by Vatke, Graf and Wellhausen 
of the Astruc thesis to the historical criticism of the Pentateuch, the 
critics have professed to find warrant for their theory of a manufactured 
Deuteronomic original in the program of Josiah for a cultic centraliza- 
tion in the temple at Jerusalem; for the quartering there of the Levitical 
orders and for the stated and national observance of the Passover. These 
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are alleged to be contradictions of or addenda to the ancient Israelitish 
order; if, indeed, not the creation of an entirely new and reactionary 
order in the theocracy, and hence requiring a new and out-of-hand legisla- 
tion, which is represented in the Ur-Deuteronomy of Hilkiah. 

To establish this supposititious situation in Israelitish history, it was 
necessary to invoke the aid of the other “source” theories, especially that 
of the Priestly, or P. Through this agency was suppesed to be killed off 
the historical dependableness of the records of cultic concentration under 
David and Solomon, Levitical community residence under various kings 
and the reported observance in earlier reigns of the Passover, along with 
other temple feasts. It is an axiom that the complex of a critical theory 
must hold together or altogether fall with the subtraction or discounting 
of a single one of its complexities; which reminds one here of the recent 
affirmation of Max Lohr that the claim for a P “source” in Pentateuchal 
composition is without foundation in fact or evidence. With other writers 
of contemporary note, the great Kénigsberg scholar is now in Germany 
scouting as mythical the theory of a Judaic and Ephraimitic origin of 
the materials so punctiliously allotted to the Jahvistic and Elohistic 
pseudo history makers. The theory too much resembles an apothecary’s 
prescription to satisfy the large-mindedness of the self-shriven former 
““Anhanger” of the Wellhausen school. Also, the Astruc “divine appella- 
tive” clue has shrunk to a scant consistency under the X-ray comparisons 
of the Massoretic, the Seventy and the Samaritan texts. Indeed, the 
whole “source” theory is now seen as a stilted interloper in the house of 
Old Testament interpretation. Hebrew history and legislation, of which 
Deuteronomy is a part, are consistent, natural and vital throughout. 
Conservative thought sees a way through the problems of this history and 
legislation, which problems have been sighted, but not compassed, by the 
elaborate system long known under the name of higher criticism. 

The critics have seen the reformation of Josiah not as a spiritual 
restoration, a renaissance of national religious consciousness, but as the 
sighting of new objectives, and that through clandestine vision, and on a 
basis of novel experimentation. This tends to attach a greater creative 
and constructive importance to the effete and expiring kingdom of Judah 
only a century before the exile than to the whole body of Israel in the 
wilderness theophany, when heaven and earth met to witness the giving of 
the law. True to the whole concept of the higher critical hypothesis, it 
reverses the order of Israelitish life and history. The implication of the 
critical theory of an Ur-Deuteronomy, forged in the time of Josiah, is 
abhorrent not only to a reverent notion concerning the Israelitish theoc- 
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racy, but to the human sense of order and necessity in history. To the 
Davidic, Solomonic and near ages of Israelitish life, among the most bril- 
liant and spiritually conscious in the annals of the race, it denies not only 
the comprehensive sense, but also the very form, of a legislation which 
alone can account for their spiritual and political militancy. Equally, it 
seeks to account for a civilization of law and worship, as having been 
worked out in rabbinical cloisters, when the record declares that it blazed 
its beginning in the face of heaven through forty years, from the escarp- 
ment of Sinai to the Arabah of the Jordan. 

Even the uncritical reader will see how the theory of an Ur-Deu- 
teronomy must single out certain sections of the law code and priest 
statutes found in the canonical Deuteronomy, as also narrative sections 
of the same, dealing with the wilderness observance of the Passover, and 
identify them with a counterfeit code, conceived and written under im- 
possible conditions near the end of the Jewish monarchy. As a method 
it is thoroughly arbitrary. Moreover, the critics show that they do not 
understand, or have misjudged, the spirit and motives of ‘the men about 
Josiah at the beginning of his reformation. Marti, as quoted by Lohr, 
says: “I have found a difference between the mind of those reporting the 
finding of the Josiah book and the mind of the high priest, of whom it is 
well established that by a method of overreaching he passed the newly 
found law book to the chancellor, and he to the king, as a purchase of 
good wine, but throughout making no mention of the secret of the 
book’s creation.”” A high authority has characterized this treatment of 
the story as suspicious; and truly it is so. Where in the whole passage 
is found a reason for asserting the existence of such difference? There is 
no such difference: and here, as everywhere else, it is the thing assumed 
by criticism that makes a problem in Old Testament interpretation. Left 
alone, the Bible story is self-evident. But that is just what the critics 
have not done. For instance, Hélscher observes that in the story of the 
finding of the law book we have to do with a mystification of the priests, 
and adds: “This Josiah book, naturally, is not to be accepted as an 
actually old and accidentally discovered volume.” Such observations are 
of no critical value, negative or positive. This particular venture tends 
toward the stock conclusion of the radical school that, whatever its con- 
tents and range, the Josiah book was “a pious fraud.” Hdélscher him- 
self has compared it to religious law impostures perpetrated in Rome in 
the name of Numa, in 181 s. c. The answer is that the analogy disap- 
pears in the fact that the Numa deception was discovered, and had no 
perceptible effect on world or Roman history, while the Josiah book has 
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passed as valid history for more than 2,500 years, and has had built upon 
it the glory and triumph of the Messianism of the Christian ages. 

Adopting the conclusion of Léhr that the passage in Kings yields no 
evidence of the creation of an out of hand code of laws, meant to meet the 
reformation program of king Josiah, but holding steadfastly to the view 
that his program came spontaneously out of the book with its Mosaic con- 
tent and challenge, we shall take up the testimony of Hilkiah in passing 
the book to the hands of Shaphan, the king’s chancellor. 

The record reads thus: “And Hilkiah the high priest said unto 
Shaphan the scribe, I have found the book of the law in the house of the 
Lord. And Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan.” The parallel reading 
in Chronicles adds that the book of the law was “by the hand of Moses.” 

Several things must be considered in connection with this record. 
First, the temple was being repaired and refurbished after more than half 
a century of profanation and disuse (read 2 Kings 21, covering the reigns 
of Mannasseh and Amon). What more probable than that during all that 
time the temple-copy of the law should have been misplaced and left con- 
cealed under accumulating rubbish in cloister, nook or closet? Second, 
an air of perfect sincerity is manifested by the high priest, which is 
equally true of Shaphan the chancellor. It is “the book of the law” which 
has been found. The language is utterly disingenuous and the movement 
of the actors without squint of diplomacy. Had there been a conspiracy 
to deceive the king, Shaphan, no doubt, would have been in it; but the 
manner of the transaction quite excludes the thought. Third, the book 
is given into the hand of “the scribe,” the proper legal custodian of it. 
There is no suggestion on the part of Hilkiah that the scroll is to go to 
the king. The scribe himself was to pass upon the significance of the writ- 
ing and determine the use to be ntade of it. Almost certainly it was in 
archaic characters, and even the high priest could little more than deter- 
mine its tenor. A complete interpretation was for the official scribe. 
Fourth, the situation reverts logically to the closing scene in the Deu- 
teronomic drama in the Arabah of the Jordan, 800 years before: 


“And it came to pass when Moses had made an end of writing the words 
of this law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses commanded the 
Levites which bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this 
book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
your God, that it may be there for a witness against you.” 


What a fulfillment in the discovery of the book of Hiikiah! 
Notwithstanding the suspicion cast upon this and other statements 

credited to “the hand of Moses” by the hypothesis of an anachronistic 

priestly writing, I dare assert the Hilkiah book to have been a genuine 
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historic writing of the Mosaic age; none other, in fact, than the one 
placed by the order of the lawgiver in the side of the ark 800 years before. 
The preservation of a vellum roll for that length of time in the dry climate 
of Palestine does not approach the domain of the marvelous. The extant 
codex of the Samaritan Pentateuch at Nablus is a lively example. 

In vain one searches the record as it touches each and all those who 
were in the king’s confidence for the slightest sign of indirection or self- 
consciousness. The group was of personalities from the court. Beside 
Hilkiah and Shaphan, were Ahikam, the latter’s son, Achbor and Asahiah, 
a councillor. These were charged by the king with a mission concerning 
the discovered book to Huldah the prophetess. The committee delivered 
its message in a straightforward way. It is plain that the high priest was 
in no way suspected of duplicity; and that, if guilty, he played the part 
of impostor to unparalleled success. But the illuminating and convincing 
contact is made in the response of the prophetess (verse 16): “Thus saith 
the Lord, Behold, I will bring evil upon this place, and upon the inhabi- 
tants thereof, even all the words of the book which the king of Judah hath 
read.” She instantly recognized the book as the one prepared “by the 
hand of Moses” and committed to the side of the ark, and all but literally 
quotes the words of the lawgiver, as recorded in Deuteronomy 31. 29. 
This agreement could not have come through the purposefulness of a 
redactor or a literary counterfeiter. The compositional situation is con- 
clusive of integrity at both ends of the history. Also, a world of scholastic 
criticism goes down before the reproachful words: “that it may be there 
for a witness against you.” The oracle of the wife of Shallum was as 
though it said: “This scroll of the law has been preserved to the end of a 
witness and warning that shall count in the kingdom of Messiah.” And 
why not? The reformation or restoration of Josiah was the beginning of 
a spiritual Judaism which made humanly possible the coming of the 
Messianic Lawgiver. The consistency of the story is cumulative through- 
out; and consistency is the surest basis of criticism. 


II 


The cultic, historical and political situation in Judah from the reign 
of Hezekiah to that of Josiah must have a vital bearing on the Deu- 
teronomic problem, in so far as the critical claim for a fabricated Ur- 
Deuteronomy is concerned. Some critics would place the composition of 
the Josiah book late in the reign of Hezekiah or some time during the long 
reign of his son Mannasseh. The difficulties in the way of this supposi- 
tion are insuperable. First, the whole reign of Hezekiah was dominated 
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by the spirit of the prophecy of Isaiah, and that dominance became more 
pronounced during the last years-of the king’s life. There is nothing in 
the record of Hezekiah’s rule, nor in the Isaianic prophecy to suggest the 
fitness or possibility of such a compositional venture as that charged 
against Hilkiah. From the beginning of the reign of Mannasseh to the 
tenth year of Josiah the history of Judah describes an appalling spiritual 
decline, relieved only by Mannasseh’s brief humiliation following his 
hostage imprisonment in Babylon. During the greater part of this period 
the temple worship at Jerusalem was as pagan as that of the heathen 
shrines of neighboring nations. In fact, it was in the midst of this orgy 
of pagan idolatry that the temple scroll of the law was lost, as also for 
gotten except by the aged and more devout of the people, like Huldah, 
the prophetess wife of the keeper of the sacred vestments. The cultic soil 
was too barren for the springing of even a religious imposture. 

It was the consistent contention of the old critical school that the 
two main objectives of the Hilkiah Deuteronomic imposture were the con- 
centration of the Levitical orders in Jerusalem, so as to create a power- 
ful hierarchy, with the high priest at its head, and the establishment of 
the Passover as the ranking national feast, neither of which before had 
been an order in the theocracy. The record is a direct contradiction of 
this contention. The reign of Hezekiah accounted for a general concen- 
tration of the priestly orders (see 2 Chron. 31. 2ff.), and also witnessed 
the celebration of the Passover in such fashion as had not been “since the 
time of Solomon the son of David King of Israel” (2 Chron. 30. 21). Of 
course, I am not unmindful of the critical gesture toward a priestly 
“source” writer who has ordered the record as he would. But, in heaven's 
name (I address the remnant of the Wellhausen pragmatists), is there to 
be permitted no historical justice, no recognition of a logical fact! The 
criticism complained of has been, and is, as crass and dishonest as it is 
misguided and self-obsessed. No wonder Professor Robert Dick Wilson, 
a master of Semitic languages, some years ago impatiently asked: “Is the 
higher criticism scholarly?” 
radical hypothesis, has pointed out that the different sections of the 
Pentateuch, as to their distinguishing verbal groups and stylistic peculiari- 
ties, were influenced by the times and surroundings in which they were 
written, or from which their matter was derived. Thus the early chap- 
ters of Genesis are marked by a strong infusion of Babylonian terms, 
showing that the matter used by Moses in their composition came through 
a direct tradition-of the Abrahamic family. Nor is it by any means too 
much to suppose that both Abraham and Jacob brought with them from 


This authority, in rejection of the whole 
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the shores of the Tigris and the Euphrates cuneiform tablet writings, 
which survived to the Mosaic period. Cuneiform writing, retrieved within 
three years, by Doctor Sellin from the ruined fundaments of the temple 
of E] Berith at Shechem, all but reaches the date of Jacob’s sojourn there, 
and is a prophecy of what may yet be brought from that necropolis, where, 
undoubtedly, repose the mummies of Joseph and his eleven brethren. 

The latter chapters of Genesis, on the other hand, are marked by a 
persistence of Egyptian words, which is natural and logical, since they 
were written from the viewpoint of Egyptian culture and ideals. After 
studying the Midian (or Kadesh) experience of Moses in the light of 
evidence reflected from the Shechem excavations, I have become con- 
vinced that the book of Genesis was composed by him during the second 
forty years of his life, and during his service at the shrine of Jethro the 
Midianite priest. There he would have had access to additional post- 
diluvian Semitic records, as the toledoths and antediluvian patriarchal 
memorabilia. Doctor Sellin is of opinion that there were laid up at 
Kadesh, the shrine of Jethro, very ancient calendarial writings which 
probably came through the stream of the Abrahamic migration from the 
earliest Semitic times. This involves the to me now certain inference 
that the tribe of which Jethro was head was a southward extension of 
the Habiri, a people made known to us through the Tel el Amarna tablets, 
and none other, as I hold, than the offspring of the Syrian, or Heberite, 
feudal community of Abraham and Isaac, left by Jacob in the hinterland 
of Beersheba, on the occasion of the migration of himself and family into 
Egypt. It is not possible here to go into further detail ; but the interested 
reader is referred to an article in the Biblical Review (New York) of the 
date of October, 1928, entitled, “Shechem and the Historicity of Jacob.” 

The “polychrome Bible” of forty years ago, in dealing with Deu- 
teronomy, along with the other books of the Pentateuch, sought to 
delimit the “Ur” section of that volume in a maze of priestly and redac- 
torial addenda ; but the discrediting of that attempt marked the collapse 
of radical criticism as a science. Like the dream colossus of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, it came in a night and stood for a day. In that day, the intellectuals 
worshiped it and multiplied essays in its favor; but thousands have lived 
to see its fall, and to discover that, though its midriff and thighs were of 
brass, it had been fitted only with feet of clay. Modern scholarship, while 
far from having found a rest for the soles of its feet, will not sponsor this 
patchwork of guesses; so it lives on as a monument of learned folly, a 
tragedy-comedy worthy to be entitled, “Much Ado About Nothing.” 

But, it will be asked, “What answer do you give to the ‘source’ theory 
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of the origin of the Pentateuch; and, specifically, what answer to the ‘Ur 
hypothesis of Deuteronomy?’ The answer so far as regards the gen- 
eral Pentateuchal involvement is that the hypothesis has been so modified 
both by itself and later criticism that little remains to its adherents except 
the naked belief concerning a discredited Bible. As a certain advocate of 
the school has said, “There is a ‘source’ hypothesis, and that is all that 
can be affirmed.” So the idealist says: “There are only ideas—no 
matter”; but the alleged proof was long ago given to discard. As to the 
Deuteronomic hypothesis, the answer is a flat denial on the basis of the 
ascertained fact that no evidence for an out of hand Hilkiah writing is 
found in the passages in Kings. 

A situation which quite discredits the critical interpretation of the 
Hilkiah story is seen in the reign of Jehoshaphat, a king of Judah of like 
spirit with Josiah. This situation is described in 2 Chron. 17f., where 
we read: “Also in the third year of his reign he (Jehoshaphat) sent his 
princes . . . to teach in the cities of Judah. And with them he sent 
Levites . . . and with them priests. And they taught in Judah, and 
had the book of the law of the Lord with them.” This event occurred quite 
two centuries before the reformation of Josiah; but the account of it 
is derived from the same so-named Jahvistic “source” as that which fur- 
nishes the story of the codex of Hilkiah. The Hebrew designation, sepher 
hattorah (book of the law), is the same in each instance. Thus it appears 
that “the book of the law,” prepared “by the hand of Moses” as a manual 
of instruction for priest and people, was not at this time lost, as at the 
beginning of the reign of Josiah. Noteworthy also is the recdrd in the 
self same Jahvistic discourse (to use the term) as found in Joshua 1. 8: 
“This book of the law (sepher hattorah) shall not depart out of thy 
mouth.” From Jehoshaphat back to Joshua is scant five centuries of 
time, a practical half-way point between the two. Why was not the 
reformation of Jehoshaphat fixed upon as a time for the forging of an 
Ur-Deuteronomy? There is as great certitude in the one as the other. 
Also, let it be noted, the Jehoshaphat reformation fell before the earliest 
date allowed to the Judaic writing. Truly, the contradictions of the 
old pragmatism were wonderful to contemplate! 

In the confidence of these well-grounded objections to a post-dated 
Deuteronomy, we proceed to a consideration of our last point, the testi- 
mony to Deuteronomic integrity in the internal and comparative evidence 
furnished by canonical Deuteronomy and the other four books of Moses. 


III 
During the decade which has followed the close of the World War it 
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has become a deepening conviction among conservative scholars that the 
settlement of all Pentateuchal questions is to be found in a proper histori- 
cal and compositional orientation of the book of Deuteronomy; that is, 
the establishment of the true relationship of Deuteronomy to the other 
four books of Moses. So far as my knowledge goes, no scholar in Chris- 
tendom has given so much industrious and concentrated study to this 
matter as has Wilhelm Miller, a minister of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. In 1925 I secured permission of this former Wellhausenite to 
translate and publish in this country an abridgment of his “Riick- 
bezichungen des 5 Buches Mosis auf die vier ersten Biicher, ein Beitrag zur 
Einleitung in den Pentateuch im sinne einer Einheit und Echtheit.” 
In an introduction to this work, Pastor Moller says: 
“In Deuteronomy we have a fixed point from which it may be shown that 
the Pentateuch is a unit and that it is Mosaic in all its basic characteristics. 
\s to the former, the retrorelations of Deuteronomy to the historical and legal 
data in the other four books (the Tetrateuch) are so numerous, so systematic, 
and so comprehensive that all that precedes Deuteronomy appears as one 
complete network, which was extant prior to Deuteronomy and now is most 
intimately connected with it. Furthermore, this position is in thorough 
harmony with the chronological order of the Tetrateuch and Deuteronomy ; 
hence the removal of single threads from the fabric of the Tetrateuch is an 
act of violence that destroys the artistic pattern and is the more objection- 
able, since these retrorelations include portions that have been considered 
priestly literature (P) and post Deuteronomic. In another respect, Deuter- 
onomy is the fulcrum that makes it possible to move the customary (critical) 
view. If it can be shown that the whole historical and legal content of the 
Tetrateuch was known to, presupposed and used by D, then the Tetrateuch 
must move back in point of time as soon as the authenticity of D is estab- 
lished—that is to say, if D is of Mosaic origin, then Genesis-Numbers cannot 
be post Mosaic either in content or composition. Hence with the authen- 
ticity of D we establish the authenticity of the entire Pentateuch.” 


This work of Miller is destined, as I believe, to become epoch-making 
and to set the new conservative school in the way of putting the whole 
critical study of the Scriptures back upon a basis of reverence and sound- 
ness. In his treatment of Deuteronomy Moller shows how completely the 
historical and legal details of that book are interlaced with the other four 
books of Moses and how completely the author of Deuteronomy knew these 
other four. In several hundred comparisons of the text of Deuteronomy 
with that of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers he shows that Deu- 
teronomy is nothing else “than an explanation of the written Tora, or law, 
as that T'’ora has been passed through the other four books, and is not the 
bringing in of a new law,” as the critics have contended. Nor in all these 
citations has there been found a single contradiction in the several records, 
when brought together. Such a result would be morally impossible had 
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the author of Deuteronomy and of all or even one of the other four books 
been an imitator or counterfeiter. 

The method which Moller has so learnedly and effectively employed in 
comparing Deuteronomy with the books of the Tetrateuch may be used 
to a satisfactory extent by the least technical student. The first five 
verses of Deuteronomy are held to be an introduction to the book, recit- 
ing in the briefest way the itinerary of the tribes from the place at which 
they were left by the book of Numbers. The chapters and verses which 
follow deal with the law as already enacted and as set forth in the preced- 
ing Pentateuchal writings. A good concordance or a cross reference Bible 
properly and studiously used will show at least the ground of this method, 
and will spring a well of satisfaction. I give a few examples. 

Deuteronomy 1. 6-8 recites the command of Jehovah thirty-eight 
years before in Horeb (Sinai) to the children of Israel at once to possess 
themselves of which they had long had promise. Compare these verses 
with Numbers 11. 20-36. In Deuteronomy 1. 7 the eastern border of 
Israel is given as the Euphrates. With this agrees Genesis 15. 18, as 
also Exodus 23. 31. Deuteronomy 1. 8 recalls the promise to Abraham 
and his sons. See Genesis 12. 7; 13. 15; 15. 18ff. Deuteronomy 1. 13f. 
recites the history of the appointment of judges in Israel. Compare 
Exodus 18. 21-26. These two passages agree as to the division of the 
people into groups of “thousands,” “hundreds,” “fifties” and “tens.” 
Would an imitator have exercised such prescience of detail in either a 
backward or a forward look? Deuteronomy 1. 22-26 restates the story 
of the spies sent to view the land of promise. Read Numbers 13. 1-33. 
There is agreement as to the number of spies sent out, as also to the 
details of their search. Could two authors, each a conscious counter- 
feiter, a hundred years apart and a thousand years from the events they 
claimed to describe, have arrived at such close statement and detail? To 
imagine it is to imagine a miracle greater than all claims of tradition. 

But let these citations suffice. Pastor Mdller has collated hundreds 
on hundreds of these cases of agreement, so that “all the historical ma- 
terial of the book is used in the alignment.” Nor is there a less agreement 
of the legal code of Deuteronomy with those of the Tetrateuch. Nearly 
all the ordinances of the books of the covenant are found in Deuteronomy, 
and there is everywhere abundantly exhibited such similarity of form and 
idiom as to make impossible any other theory than that of unity of author- 
ship. The integrity of Deuteronomy is established in the integrity and 
unity of the whole Pentateuch. Conservative scholarship has reverently 
accepted the task of establishing this claim of the Mosaic canon. 
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CHARLES WESLEY AND HIS HYMNS 


J. M. Keiiock 
Weyauwega, Wis. 


A qvonpaM Methodist preacher told the writer of this article that 
John Wesley was known more than once to say, at a meeting of his 
preachers, “Will some brother give Brother Charles his hat?” One can 
easily visualize the scene: 

John Wesley is in the chair, presiding over a meeting of preachers, 
convened to deal with matters of administration affecting the interests of 
the Methodist cause. Charles displayed a beautiful deference toward 
his brother, always; whose talents for leadership he greatly admired, and 
whom he was at all times delighted humbly to follow. The daughter of 
Charles Wesley said that, while her father was a wholly delightful man, 
generous and kindly and even-tempered and never seen angry, yet he had 
“no ability for management.” In fact he was essentially the poet. 

Now he has come to the meeting above spoken of with some theme 
for an immortal hymn simmering in his mind. “His eyes are with a fine 
frenzy rolling,” and his thoughts are, with his poem, far away. His 
remarks, therefore, in the gathering are far from its purpose; his looks 
distrait ; his attention wandering. Far from being helpful to his brother, 
he is a hinderer. He had better be given his hat, for his own sake and for 
the sake of the welfare of the Methodist Zion. He takes it and goes from 
the stifling air of the committee building to the large freedom of the out- 
of-doors, glad and songful. In the company of the preachers and with their 
talk of the class-meeting and other institutions ringing in his ears he felt 
“cribbed, cabined, coffined, and confined.” But out amidst the scenes of 
nature he can commune with the trees and grass, and “hear the birds sing 
of their loves,” and “look up from nature unto nature’s God,” while he 
“beats his music out” the while, and roams through Arcady, committing 
to manuscript, from his teeming imagination, verses that the universal 
church will never allow to die. 

One day, it is said, the two brothers were discussing what they would 
do if it were made plain to them that God wanted them to pass over a high 
and unscalable stone wall. Charles said he would ask God for wings, 
and with them fly over the obstruction. Characteristically, John said he 
would make an attempt to surmount the wall and trust God for wings. 

One must think that Charles was always desirous of wings to fly 
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out of the region of the plain prose actual into the domain of the poctical 
ideality. John had the gift of verse and made some excellent translations 
of hymns, but derives his fame as a writer from his prose works. But 
Charles, though he could write excellent prose, will always be held in the 
memory of men because of his exquisite verses. 
At the age of eighty-one, feeling that death was not far away, he 

dictated to his wife, as his swan-song, these pathetic lines: 

“In age and feebleness extreme, 

Who shall a sinful worm redeem? 

Jesus, my only hope thou art, 

Strength of my failing flesh and heart. 


QO, could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into Eternity.” 


That was the last of some 6,500 sacred songs that he had composed, 
making him the most prolific hymn writer ever known. 

Matthew Arnold, the English poet, essayist, and critic, had a poor 
opinion of English poets as writers of hymns. 

Of Matthew Arnold, a blunt-speaking Canadian minister told the 
present writer that he was an English dandy of genius. That is not a fair 
description of Arnold. But, as to his judgment regarding religious 
poetical effusions, and concerning religion generally, one may truly affirm 
that he was a man at ease in Zion. He read the Bible much, but mainly 
as a littérateur, and from the same viewpoint, hymns, requiring of them 
that they should be like his own cold, statuesque poetical productions, and 
fleeing, as if it were a plague, all spiritual enthusiasm. How out of place 
would Matthew Arnold have felt at the Methodist camp meeting. And 
the mourners’ bench would have been, one fancies, his béte noire. 

If it is true, as the world has been told, that Matthew Arnold came 
home from a church in Liverpool where he had heard it sung, declaring 
that “When I survey the wondrous cross” was the finest hymn in the 
English language, and that he murmured it over to himself as he lay 
dying, then this is one of those blessed inconsistencies that are our hope 
for our sinning, sorrowing, dying fellow-creatures. 

But to return to the subject of this article. We have said that 
Charles Wesley was mainly a hymn-writer. And this was a matter of 
choice. He set himself to preach the gospel in song as his brother did by 
glowing speech. He did not, in the main, rely upon preaching, though h« 
was a scholar, a thinker, and an interesting and scriptural preacher. He 
consecrated his singing gift, and aimed to produce in rhyme a body of 
divinity, as John Wesley in his published sermons traversed the ground 
of doctrinal belief that his followers are presumed to hold to this day. 
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Wordsworth speaks of a day when, in company with his sister, he de- 
voted himself to song, and he says “vows were made for me: that I should 
be, else sinning greatly, a dedicated spirit. On I walked in glory and in 
joy which yet survive.” 

And there came a time in the history of Charles Wesley when he set 
before him a goal of poetical achievement for God, and began to march 
toward it. And this is the form that his vow took: 

If I well know the tuneful art 
To captivate an human heart; 
The glory, Lord, be thine; 
A servant of thy blessed will, 
I here devote my utmost skill 
To sound the praise divine. 


Thine own Musician, Lord, inspire, 
And let my consecrated lyre 
Repeat the psalmist’s part; 
His son and thine reveal in me, 
And fill with sacred melody 
The fibres of my heart. 


He did not sing “just because he must, and sing but as the linnets 
sing.”’ He saw with the eyes and felt with the heart of Jesus, beheld 
humanity sorrowing, and, in sweet song, wanted to give them that which 
would ease their wounded hearts: he observed that sin was everywhere 
doing its cruel work, and, with utmost assurance, “He told to sinners, 
round, what a dear Saviour he had found,” and what a deliverer from the 
guilt, burden and bondage of iniquity might be theirs. 

John Byrom advised him to write, not merely for Christians, but for 
literary critics also. Sometimes he did and sometimes he did not. Of 
the 6,500 hymns some are good, some bad, and some indifferent. But 
no one else has written so many good hymns. 

Even a captious critic who calls John and Charles Wesley “rhyming 
divines” says of Charles that his hymns reached nearest to the purely 
secular standard of a poet, and, that at their best they reach the highest 
level of religious poets since George Herbert. “His Wrestling Jacob,” he 
continues, “is Charles Wesley’s masterpiece, and is inspired by genuine 
dramatic passion.” 

John Wesley said of his brother’s hymns: “Hymn-cobblers should not 
try to mend them. I really do not think they are able.” He said, too, 
that more souls were saved by his brother’s hymns than by his own 
sermons. 

He was a very capable critic and knew how “to hew to the line and 
let the chips fall where they would.” His judgments of our subject’s 
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hymns were not always favorable. Thus he said of The Hymns of the 
Nativity, composed by Charles: “The most are very good, but I will 
thank you to leave some of them out, for they are namby-pambycal.” 

But the hymns associated scriptural teaching and earnest exhorta- 
tion with music and made all palatable. 

And thousands in that “rough and brutal” age to whom the sermon 
of the preacher made a vain appeal were taken captive by the sermons in 
song of Charles Wesley. If John Wesley could justly say: “The world 
is my parish,” much more could his brother Charles say it. For the attack 
of song is more direct and constant than that of speech. Churches are 
fixed in their places; but songs travel in the ears and hearts of their 
hearers. Music is a universal language that needs no interpreter. Doctor 
Talmage used to say the Methodists had sung their way around the world, 
and he used to tell a story of a Sultan of Turkey who took 30,000 persons 
prisoners and decreed the death of them all. But one, who was an ex- 
quisite musician, played a flute before the ruler. The sultan commanded 
him to play it again. He did so and the sultan cried: “Let that man go 
free. Let the 30,000 go free—not one of them shall be slain.” But Tal- 
mage added—*Sacred song has delivered from eternal death not 30,000 
only, but millions.” 

One cannot answer the arguments of the hymn as he does those of the 
sermon. Many can enjoy hymns that cannot follow the close reasoning 
of spoken discourses. Song is first in order of time and in evolution of 
the human race. Men sang events before they could narrate them. Jon- 
gleurs and gleemen sang battles before historians could chronicle them or 
philosophers assign them their place in the development of society. Stars 
sing; hearts beat rhythmically. Singing seems intuitive and to find th 
hearts and animate the innermost motives. “Hymns wind into the heart 
their verses slide into the currents of our blood. We read and commit 
them to memory when young; we recollect and live in them when old: w: 
read there of what has occurred to others, to think and feel and almost 
believe it has happened to ourselves.” We breathe the heavenly air of 
hymns and bless their authors. We feel less lonely because these hymnists 
have lived and written and perhaps died; or are here with us yet. Becaus: 
of the blessed hymn-writers, Heaven is more dear and earth more pur 
poseful and sacred as a sphere of action and of preparation. 

No one who writes in this magazine needs to spend much time in giv- 
ing an account of Charles Wesley, younger brother of John, and son of 
Samuel and Susannah Wesley. He was born at Epworth in 1707, and 
died in London in 1788, predeceasing his brother John by three years. 
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His mother gave great care to his religious training, taking him into a 
room by himself each Saturday, reading the Bible, talking and praying 
with him. He went to Westminster school and Oxford University where 
he was one of the founders of what was nicknamed “The Holy Club.” 
He went out with General Oglethorpe to Georgia, as his private secretary. 
While there he was a ritualist, a formalist, and legalist, but was led into the 
full light of the gospel and into the experience of the Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit by Peter Boehler and Thomas Bray, an uneducated laboring man 
who knew none but Christ. He joined his brother John in the Methodist 
revival propaganda, but had neither his strength of purpose, optimism 
of spirit, nor vigor of body. So, after a time, he ceased itinerating and 
field-preaching, of which he did not heartily approve, and confined his 
attention to the work in Bristol and in London, dying in the latter city 
at 81 years of age. 

It is a singular thing that when he was fifteen years of age a wealthy 
Irish member of Parliament, Garet Wesley, offered to adopt him. He 
refused the offer. The young man who took his place became ancestor of 
Arthur Wellesley (as he spelled the name), Duke of Wellington. Had 
Charles accepted the wealthy man’s proposal, Methodism as a world- 
power in religion might never have been, and the world would almost 
certainly have lost its foremost and most loved hymn-writer. As the tears 
of George Washington’s mother deterred him from entering the British 
naval service, thus turning the stream of history into another channel, so 
the decision of a kind, home-loving, impulsive boy to spurn wealth with 
the stranger and cling to home and poverty made a marvelous difference 
in the trend of events in one branch, and, through it, in all sections of the 
Christian Church. 

As a hymnist Charles Wesley’s way was smoothed for him by Isaac 
Watts, a non-conformist divine of England, who was born in 1674. In 
his day the church music was, in the extreme, drab and dreary, uninspired 
and uninspiring. When he was seventeen years of age young Isaac came 
from church one Sunday and declared to his father, an officer of the 
church, that he could write better hymns than were to be found in the 
church hymnals. His father wiscly encouraged him, but at the same time 
challenged him to make his words good. The young man wrote, as his first 
effort, that fine hymn “Behold the Glories of the Lamb.” It contains the 
inspiring stanza: 

“Thou hast redeemed our souls with blood, 
Hast set the prisoners free, 


Hast made us kings and priests to God, 
And we shali reign with thee.” 
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Watts disputes with Charles Wesley the place of supremacy in the 
realm of hymnody, but his hymns very slowly and only after much con- 
tention found their way into acceptance by the Universal Church. At 
first they were called derisively ““Watts’ whims.” 

Doctor Breed, comparing Wesley and Watts, opines that unlike the 
style of Watts, which is austere, objective and formal, that of Charles 
Wesley is warm, subjective and intimate. He thinks Watts is more rever- 
ential, Wesley more devotional; Wesley sweeter, but Watts stronger. 
And he writes: “Watts will be the one who will help the Peters and Pauls 
of the church, but Wesley will make a stronger appeal to its Thomases 
and its Johns.” 

Wesley’s hymns are filled with personal pronouns, and Martin Luther 
said that the gospel is found in the personal pronouns—“My Lord,” and 
“My Shepherd,” and so on. Very different in manner and tone were 
Watts’ hymns as compared with those of Charles Wesley, yet they were 
heralds preparing his way for him. 

Then there was a general movement in literature from the classical, 
cold form to the free, fervid, romantic manner. Burns, of Scotland, and 
Goldsmith and Cowper and others, in England, were writing with their eyes 
upon the objects of their strains, and dealing with the home and the fire- 
side. It was a time when anyone who could play it might have his harp 
and sing to it “under his own vine and fig-tree.” In the “Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” Burns showed how dear to the heart of the peasant were the 
sacred songs of his church and country. 

Then there were economic upheavals and convulsions of a social, 
political and religious nature that cried aloud for an adequate voice to 
give them utterance, and song to soothe those suffering under these un- 
happy conditions; and authoritative directions to lead such sufferers to 
a happier state. In France the forces that were to be released in the 
awful French Revolution were seething unto bursting. And in England, 
but for the Wesleys, the historian Green tells us, there would have been 
a revolution as appalling, with the tumbling throne and streets running 
with blood. 

To come down to particulars. England was in a terrible state when 
the Wesleys began their work. In all the towns and cities it was not safe 
to go out after dark and sanitation was everywhere neglected. There 
were no police, and the watchmen, who did what they could, were few, were 
in most cases old, and were commonly apathetic. 

There was no public lighting system, and the lanterns hung above 
doors or the links held in the hands were a poor illumination making “con- 
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fusion worse confounded,” and, for light, “darkness made visible.” ‘To 
go out unaccompanied after curfew call was to court robbery, wounding, 
or even death, and was not done by decent people. There was no organized 
system of education and ignorance abounded. The higher classes might 
be instructed; the lower had their miserable living to earn and could not 
pay school fees. On holidays, for a few cents admission, children were 
allowed to go into lunatic asylums and tease the patients. 

There were no restrictions as to the use of intoxicating liquor, and 
signs above tavern doors read: “Here is a place where you can get drunk 
for a penny and dead drunk for twopence.” The poor could not rise in 
rank. In squalor and sin they were bred, and they stayed in their filth 
and wickedness till death put an end to their wretchedness on earth. Their 
relation to the people of rank was well expressed in the advice to the poor 
that they were to pray God to “Bless the squire and his relations, and 
keep themselves in their proper stations.” 

A person might be shot by a game-keeper for trapping a rabbit and 
transported in irons to serve a life-sentence for stealing a sheep. For the 
theft of five-pence it was no uncommon thing for the convicted to be 
hanged. Even little children were occasionally done to death on the gal- 
lows. So cheap was flesh and blood then, though the bread that would 
have kept it in life was so dear and hard to obtain. 

As to the amusements of the people they were of the most cruel and 
brutal nature. Bull-baiting, bear-baiting, dog-fights, cock-fights, and 
cock-baiting were common, the last named being a sport that consisted 
of tying a fowl to a stake and throwing sticks at it till its head was all 
bloody, and at last it died a painful death. It must not be forgotten, 
either, that executions were public and it was thought a rare entertain- 
ment to watch them, even children gazing at the dying agonies of criminals 
with ropes round their necks. 

As for religion, few believed in it. It was not talked about in polite 
society, or if spoken of it was a theme for jesting. The clergy were igno- 
rant, careless and immoral; the cities valleys of dry bones—“the bones 
very many and very dry.” One might wander from church to church and 
hear more of Plato than Peter, of Cicero than Christ. In the average 
sermon there was not enough gospel to save a mouse. 

Now let us not belittle the place of the earnest preacher. Carlyle 
thought that one should ask of each pulpiteer: “Hast thou any light in 
thee?” If he had he must let it shine forth. 

One writer beautiful'y says “Go your way, preacher; live your life 
and tell your message, doing your duty as God gives you to see it. The 
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world is here to-day and there to-morrow, but Jesus is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow. 

Men may give you a throne or a cross, but what of it? “The Master 
praises: what are men?” 

Now Charles Wesley was a preacher in rhyme, and the problem for 
him was—what should his message be, that with it he might accomplish 
the most good to the largest number. He thought, like Epictetus, that he 
would do most good to the country if he raised not the roofs of the houses, 
but the souls of the citizens. 

But how was that to be done? Robert Louis Stevenson once chanted 
“The world is so full of a number of things, I am sure we should all be as 
happy as kings.” Quite fitting, too, in our day when this world is being 
made so desirable, and when the gifts of God are “in widest commonalty 
spread.” 

But such a view could not be Charles Wesley’s if his verses were to 
fit the facts, for luxuries and refined enjoyments were the lot of the rich; 
the poor had only discomfort. 

Doctor Babcock might rejoice that “This Is my Father’s World,” 
but the more appropriate refrain for the world so out of joint as that 
which Wesley faced would have been that which laments that 

“The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late; 


Be patient and keep vigil, 
The King is at the gate.” 


Dean Stanley claimed that it was a capital spiritual discipline to 
commit to memory worth-while hymns. Then wherever one went, even if 
alone, he had in the hymns the best of company for his spirit. 

In the circumstances in which his fellow-men found themselves, what 
hymns should Charles Wesley supply to meet their varied needs? 

People deprived of the physical necessities of life need and crave 
love, even those whose lot it was to serve as menials the selfishness and 
greed of the upper circles. What joy to be able to give persons so situ- 
ated the assurance that through the mercy of God in Christ they might 
ultimately reach “a land of pure delight where saints immortal reign.” 
That they would not be underfoot as on earth, but on the throne and 
reigning in heaven. 

That some of his hymns were doleful in their outlook on this life and 
other-worldly in their tone generally, cannot be denied. But within their 
limits there was nothing unmanly, nothing over-strained, or inserted 
merely for effect, in the utterances of this great-hearted, generous, and 
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truly sympathetic soul. It has been said that his kindness and purity of 
nature overcame the sneers of ungodly fellow students, even as these 
qualities melted the miners of the Kingswood Collieries ; and these virtues 
shine out in his hymns. 

He knows and speaks to every mood of the human heart. He opens 
all its doors, and in his verses the air blows freely in, healing and in- 
vigorating the soul. 

One little defect in our poet’s work—a spot on his glorious sun—is 
that he appears to have had a poor ear for rhyme, as Mrs. Browning had, 
for instance. 

He makes “door” rhyme with “poor,” “merit” with “spirit,” “de- 
liver” with “ever,” and “come” with “home.” I know we should accommo- 
date our pronunciation to the poet’s rhymes; but in many cases in this 
poet’s work that is hard to do. I do not cite particular hymns. Any 
reader, with a little trouble, can verify the above statements. 

Now what is the track along which our singing angel walks as he 
warbles to us? He makes his way over the road the Saviour trod; and 
marks, with a hymn, as a memorial, every outstanding incident in our 
Lord’s career. Set, in his hymns, to appropriate music, are his birth in 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” and, in other hymns, his teachings, 
miracles, death, resurrection, ascension, reign on his mediatorial throne, 
and return to earth in person, after the premillennial teaching in which 
our author was a firm believer. 

As to the individuals for whom he writes, he does a similar work for 
them as individuals. It has been well said that a Christian should reckon 
life not from his first, but from his second birth. 


“Depth of mercy can there be, 
Mercy still reserved for me?” 


Wesley sings, and goes on to say there can, there is, and asks God to 
incline him to repent, believe and live. And when “the great transaction’s 
done” the inclination of the converted soul should be to praise the great 
Redeemer. 

Boehler said: “Had I a thousand tongues I would praise Jesus with 
them all.” And, taking that cue, Charles Wesley wrote, “O For a Thou- 
sand Tongues to Sing,” putting over the title, “A hymn for the anni- 
versary day of one’s conversion.” And when he had written that hymn he 
supplied language for the use of grateful regenerated men through all 
time. 

But the Christian struggler grows weary, and needs renewed vigor. 
Wesley exhorts him to look through heaven’s gates now and then, and lift 
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up the head. “Come, let us join our friends above, who have obtained 
the prize,” he says. Thus, as a famous orator said of Great Britain and 
America, he “brings in the new world to re-dress the balance of the old,” 

Now the Christian is not in heaven yet. Christ “prayed not that 
he should be taken out of the world, but kept from the evil.”” The author, 
a man of struggles and of sorrows, knows that while men may not live by 
bread alone, they must have bread to eat, water to drink, and air to 
breathe. So he would make all life in the work-a-day world a solemn mis- 
sion. “A charge to keep I have,” he announces, and points to the 
heavenly powers who have the Christian in view and to the Great Day 
of Account. Meantime, he would have us each day conform to the prin- 
ciple of working “as ever in the Great Task-Master’s eye.” 

Forth in thy name, O, Lord, I go, 
My daily labor to pursue, 


Thee, only thee, resolved to know, 
In all I think, or say, or do. 


It reminds one of Ken’s morning hymn, and acted out, would make 
all life, even as lived on earth, heavenly. 

Our author knows quite well that the Bible is the Christian’s text- 
book and faith the faculty by which the word becomes flesh and lives and 
works in us—and in his “Author of Faith, Eternal Word,” he claims that 
having the Christ of the Word we have all we can desire. 

“To him that in thy name believes 
Eternal life with thee is given; 
Into himself he all receives 
Pardon and holiness and heaven.” 


For Charles Wesley is enraptured with Jesus. He is his hero, his 
Lord and Saviour and other self. At no time does this hymnist soar so 
high as when he has the name of Jesus on his lips. 

Listen to some of the opening lines of his hymns: “Christ whose 
glory fills the skies,” “Happy the souls to Jesus joined,” “Jesus, all aton- 
ing Lamb,” “Jesus, let thy pitying eye,” “Jesus, my strength, my hope,” 
“Jesus, Lover of my soul.” There seems to be no end to what he finds in 
Jesus, of salvation, strength, and hope. 

For Wesley knew well enough that for the needs of the soul there 
is one all-sufficient supply in Christ, and, in following along his way, 
“there the intellect, the will, the conscience and the heart move with the 
certitude of the bird in its homeward flight.” “And for what is beyond, 
we can trust because of what is within.” 

There was never any line written by Wesley that he would at any 
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time wish to blot out. He never insinuated doubts. He burned his own 
smoke. He believed, and therefore, he spoke. You find in his utterances 
no lines such as the following from Matthew Arnold: 


While we believed on earth he went 


Now he is dead: far hence he lies 
In yon lone Syrian town; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down— 
He is not risen. 


No such “false lights on the shore.” No wreckers, false signals, but 
such assured lines as these: 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say: 


Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth, reply. 


He knows, too, that the spiritual life can be maintained in strength 
only by the use of worship, and “Lo, God is here; let us adore—and own 
how dreadful is this place,” with the lines that follow, set forth his 
high evaluation of the worship of the sanctuary. 

It can never be too much emphasized that Charles Wesley’s hymns 
were hymns of experience. They were often wrung out of him by sorrow 
and suffering. It is said, for instance, that after being mobbed he wrote 
the soul-stirring strains of the hymn: “Ye Servants of God, Your 
Master Proclaim.” “He learned in suffering what he taught in song.” 

Three accounts are given of the origin of the hymn: “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.” One, that it was composed after the two brothers had been in 
a dreadful storm and threatened with death by drowning; another, that 
it was suggested by the plight of a bird which was driven by a wind-storm 
through an open window where stood the poet, and nestled on his breast; 
and the last account, that it was written after the brothers had been 
driven away from the place where they were endeavoring to preach. Per- 
haps all three experiences were in the impulse that drove him to compose 
the hymn, for persecution was an every-day occurrence with these 
valiant souls. George Whitefield, on one occasion, cried to his attackers: 
“Throw more dead cats. They will only enrich the soil upon which we 
mean to raise great harvests for our God.” 

Charles Wesley would have endorsed such words, and might have re- 
joiced like the Norwegian song-writer whose windows the crows had 
broken: “They break my windows but they sing my songs.” 

All honor to Charles Wesley. He was an honest, earnest, zealous 
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and loving man; and the work he did and the influences he started wil] 
never cease to move mankind while the language in which he wrote lasts, 
Some of his views as expressed in his hymns are not ours to-day. The 
catastrophic view of the world events, and the belief that this world js 
merely a place in which to prepare for a better have largely become anti 
quated. But he was no trifler, and, in that, he has a powerful message 
for the church of to-day. 

In a recent book a returned soldier, maimed for life, says: “What the 
world needs is the old God.” Man cannot live by bread alone, the churches 
tell him, but the man says: “I am living on bread alone, and I am thriving 
on it.” Yet away down in the crypt and abyss of every man’s soul there 
is a hunger and a craving for other food than this earthly stuff. 

And the churches, instead of reaching down to him what he wants, 
invite him to dancing and picture shows, and “you're a jolly good fellow 
and religion is a jolly fine thing and no spoil-sport,” and all that sort of 
latter-day tendency. Curse it! The man can get all that outside the 
churches, and get it better. He wants God. He wants light. He wants 
God. The preacher calls it making religion a living thing in the lives of 
the people. Lift up your hearts to God, they say, but there is no God 
there that a plain man can understand, to be lifted up to! The church 
surely is a place to dispense religion; a place of prayer, “The House of 
God, and the gate of Heaven.” Charles Wesley never forgot this and 
therefore he and his poetic soul-cries will never be forgotten. 

It would never do to conclude this paper without some notice of par 
ticular effects of the hymns on their users. 

H. W. Beecher said he would sooner have written the hymn, “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” than to have sat on the most powerful throne as a 
king. 

Evangelist Finney, it is said, sang it from end to end in unison with 
a choir, as he stood outside a chapel a few hours before his death. 

A man clinging to a wreck on the rocky shores of Wales sang it to 
show his faith in the Saviour; as a minister and his parishioner stood on 
the shore, helpless to aid the singer to safety. He slipped from his slender 
refuge “and went to be with Jesus in the singing of that hymn.” 

Two men on a steamer after the Civil War were exchanging experi 
ences and it was brought out that the one was about to shoot the other as 
he walked a sentry’s rounds, but changed his mind and let him go un- 
harmed when he heard him humming as he walked his beat: “Cover my 
defenseless head with the shadow of thy wing.” 

This writer, a Presbyterian minister, has written, as to the Journal, 
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of John Wesley; and now writes of Charles, because these men are bigger 
than any denomination: they are world possessions. 

Charles Wesley’s hymns are not narrow and controversial, but strike 
yniversal notes and touch every heart, under whatsoever banner it beats, 
that knows God or wants to know him. 

A good illustration of this truth shall fittingly close this present 
writing. 

At a world’s convention of Christian Endeavor societies, the various 
delegations went to the places in the tent prepared for them, singing 
different hymns. The New Zealand deputation marched in singing, “O 
for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” and were listened to in silence till they 
reached a certain stanza. Then the vast audience could not longer refrain 
from joining them, for the verse so truthfully expressed the spiritual 
experience of all the throng. 

That verse is: 

He breaks the power of cancelled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free; 


His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood availed for me. 
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SUSANNA WESLEY’S INFLUENCE UPON THE HYMNODY 
OF HER SONS 


Evmasetu BurnNHaM 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


“Loox! how this love, this mother, runs thro’ all 
The world God made !”—Tennyson. 


Ir is the consensus of opinion that the Wesley family is almost as 
important from the point of view of the hymnologist as from that of the 
church historian. That British hymnody originated largely with Isaac 
Watts seems also to have been sufficiently maintained ; but that the adden- 
dum of Susanna Wesley’s dynamic to the gift for versifying religious 
thought, inherited by the young Wesleys, converted this mere passion for 
self-expression into the mission to serve human need, we grandmothers in 
Methodism, who were practically reared in her lap, think has been some- 
what overlooked. 

With Dr. John Watson to the contrary, together with what he could 
find out concerning the mentality and morality of his five hundred babies 
from what a group of young, unmarried women, more concerned with the 
question of earning their own bread and butter, chose to tell him, we 
antiquated mothers of two generations—some of us of three generations— 
are still maintaining our own experienced outlook. We think that if he, 
or indeed any other man, with an open mind could have been privileged 
our night-and-day experience with no greater number than five babies, of 
two or three successive generations, behaviorism, in so far as the affirma- 
tion that traits of character cannot be transmitted is concerned, would 
never have formulated. It is not a question with us of constructive imagi- 
nation founded on the male perception of five hundred babies of whose 
immediate forebears little can be ascertained. We who have followed a 
baby inch by inch, from infancy to maturity, and who have watched and 
also taken a hand in the growth and development of that baby’s babies, 
for yet a third generation, need neither the aid of unreliable hearsay evi- 
dence nor the conjectures of any psychologist, however noteworthy, to 
establish what we know to be a fact, that is, that children do inherit trends 
of mind as they do distinctive physical features, and, moreover, that they, 
by a sort of cumulative process, transmit to their own offspring, born in 
middle life, a maturity of intellect not possible to convey to the child born 
of their own immaturity. 
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The foregoing may seem irrelevant to our subject as announced, but 
it is all in line with our belief that as the coral insect builds up the founda- 
tion for the island that eventually becomes a green gem on the surface 
of the seas, so likewise did Susanna Wesley lay the foundation upon which 
her sons raised the edifice denominated Methodism. Out of the anguish 
of the martyred years during which she bore nineteen children, eight of 
whom she ‘buried in infancy, was generated the spiritual power that 
endowed the two sons of her maturity with a dynamic not shared in the 
same degree by the first son of the bridal year, Samuel Wesley, Jr. The 
beginning of this cumulative process we have indicated resulted in a 
scholar, it is true, but in one content to confine his endeavors within the 
formal bounds to which he was born. However, it is to his credit that he 
chose to teach in Westminster School, in preference to taking Holy Or- 
ders, thus encumbering the Anglican Church with yet another spiritually 
lifeless clergyman. 

John Wesley had not found himself when he confided to his diary the 
prophetic conviction quoted from Aristotle, “Give me room and I will 
shake the world.” When he said that, he had yet to perceive that his 
mother had built for him the foothold needful for shaking the traditional 
religion to its foundations, and also that time and experience, on his own 
part, were all that was needful to insure the baptism of spiritual fire that 
could not come until he was fully prepared for it. 

This cumulative process of which I speak is so beautifully and ade- 
quately expressed in a poem entitled “The Growing Thought,” by Charles 
C. D. Roberts, in the Ozford Book of Canadian Verse, that I am tempted 
to quote an excerpt from it: 

In the heart of a man 

Is a thought upfurled, 
Reached its full span, 

It will shake the world. 


And to one high thought 
Is a whole race wrought. 


When I chanced upon this bit of verse, I wondered if the poet had not 
evolved it from that,line of Aristotle’s to which I have just referred. 

Well . . . with the lovely, consistent lives the two Wesley’s led 
in what a writer on the subject calls “the gutters of society,” plus the 
sermons and the hymns, how could the religious world have remained 
static? The movement culminating in the religious revolution in Great 
Britain began with Jesus Christ, who also worked in “the gutters of 
society,” we will do well to remember. As for the hymns which Wesley 
spared no pains to collect and publish, and the hymns “Brother Charles” 
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devoted his entire life to writing after ill health made it impossible fo 
him to continue preaching, they are still doing their part toward evan. 
gelizing the world. Both in this country and in far-distant lands, many 
of the hymns, now out of print, that were composed by Charles Wesley, 
to save individual souls and help them to the needful spiritual nourishment 
upon which Christian growth depends, are still being utilized to save souls 
—having been memorized from one generation to another. 

And now, before I enter more intimately into Susanna Wesley’s hand 
in all this, perhaps I may be permitted to relax into “lighter vein” long 
enough to relate the story of a hymn hunt during which John Wesley 
suddenly collapsed from nerve shock and was, indeed, affected much as if 
there had been concussion of the brain. This story, as well as other choice 
tidbits relating to the Wesley family, which I intend to use later, reached 
me through carefully, conscientiously preserved verbal tradition. The 
aged gentleman, himself of a long succession of Methodist preachers 
reaching back to the Wesleys, gave me the following incident, accompanied 
by much witty comment native to himself. He also permitted me to make 
the attempt to read a letter relating the incident that had been pre- 
served in his family for nearly two centuries. Between the two of us, we 
managed to construct a rather startling narrative. 

I dish it up here in as palatable form as I can contrive: 

“It is related of that indefatigable compiler of hymns, the Reverend John 
Wesley, that he was once lured into making a horse-back journey of over one 
hundred miles to the land of The Bonnie Briar Bush and The Stickit Minister. 
This in quest of a hymn by the Rev. Ralph Erskine, the grandson of a Scot- 
tish solicitor, as will become apparent to such of my readers as may be familiar 
with the vocabulary pertaining to Scottish law—apparent in the very first line 
of the hymn, of which I can remember but two lines. 

“What Wesley hoped to find was a hymn teaching faith of a more optimistic 

order than had, so far, been composed by either Isaac Watts or Charles Wesley. 
It was not a prayer, in lyric form, that he was seeking, but something exposi- 
tory of the faith of a little child in a wise and loving parent, you understand? 
Something attractive but simple. Something suited to the brain capacity of 
the average British youngster of the submerged classes, was what he was after. 
If, mayhap, this Scotchman could be induced to loosen his grip on a production 
that promised to be desirable on account of its having been lapped up with 
relish by the children of the leading peasant families of the neighborhood, Wes- 
ley thought it would complete, to a nicety, his own more or less superior collec- 
tion of hymns and sacred songs. 

“Now, as we know, this fiery zealot when on the trail of a new hymn, ‘nor 
fire nor flood, nor things present nor things to come’ could cause him to vary a 
hair’s breadth from the course he had marked out for himself. In consequence, 
you are, perhaps, prepared to hear that by way of economizing time, he ate, 


slept, and translated and adapted hymns on horse-back, utterly oblivious of the 
state of the weather (or of the horse, either, I should think).” 


And now, if that which is to follow sounds queer or incredible, it 
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should be attributed to imperfect interpretation of this letter on account 
of words being taken, here and there, for what they seem to be rather 
than for what they ought to be. As near as the aged owner of the 
precious missive and I could make it, Wesley, having lost his way in a 
Scotch fog which must be seen as well as felt to be appreciated, came to a 
place where he would either have to back-track or wade through a boiling 
stream of icy water, leading a sleeping horse. (Stay, we missed it! It 
should be brawling stream, I fancy.) Streams do brawl in Scotland— 
even the natives are inclined to be controversial, I am informed. As for 
“sleeping horse”—unless it is weeping horse—that will have to stick. 
Even John Wesley’s horse had to sleep sometimes, I suppose, and may 
have had good cause to weep from sheer fatigue at times, unless history 
be in fault. 

Not to enter too far into such harrowing details as the omnipresence 
of this drenching fog that penetrated to the very marrow of his unpadded, 
middle-aged bones—a fog of a density that caused him to lose his way for 
a day and a night and to fall short of provender, both for his horse and 
himself—we get our next glimpse of this intrepid traveler through Nature’s 
tears, when he alights on the Erskines’ door-step, at nightfall, a-drip from 
head to foot, but “with glowing eyes and cheerful of humor.” This, until 
warmed and fed, having made his errand known, he receives the poem from 
the hand of the beaming lyrist. Then, before he can have more than 
scanned a line or two, he crumples down into his chair in an apparently 
lifeless heap and remains unconscious for an alarming time, affected like 
one suffering from concussion of the brain, which, if such a state can be 
produced by a mental shock, it certainly was. The Erskines attributed 
the illness to the exposure and fatigue incidental to the gruelling journey, 
but the writer of the letter says that Wesley himself, whom she designates 
“my beloved pastor,” attributed it to the startling incongruity between 
the wording and sentiments of the hymn itself and the supposition that it 
could by any means be interpreted as “simple” or suited to the “brain 
capacity” of any child, whatever its nationality or station in life. Of 
course, such incongruities make for humor, and it was to a saving sense 
of humor that Wesley himself ascribed his rapid recovery from a seem- 
ingly very serious condition. That he was obliged to exert his wits to the 
utmost to keep a straight face in view of the lugubrious countenances of 
his devoted attendants, which were supposed to convey sympathy and 
solicitude for his deplorable condition ; to that, together with being forced 
to brace up to the problem of how to escape from that kindly house with- 
out giving mortal offense, he also imputed his rapid recovery. 

And now it is time to give the somewhat delayed quotation that in 
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extending only so far as the first two lines yet reeks of the vocabulary 
peculiar to Scottish law: . 
Faith’s certain by fiducial acts; 
Sense by its evidential facts. 
Imagine the possession of an alertness of intellect that could cull any 
meaning whatever from such lines at a glance, still less, absorb so swiftly 
the incongruous elements in that particular case that make for humor, 
It is no longer to be wondered that Wesley’s contemporaries credit him 
with the swiftness and force of comprehension to be compared only to 
chain lightning. 

Whenever I recall the order of mentality that made of health a mere 
question of the restoration of the equilibrium, I no longer marvel at the 
confidence John Wesley, privately, manifested in his own power to achieve, 
What is more, he had the faculty to recognize and nourish, in the interests 
of the Kingdom, such powers as his subordinates possessed. Every assist- 
ant of his was carefully, prayerfully chosen and was made to feel his or 
her own especial power, and was given intelligent opportunity for exer- 
cise of the same. 

Ever since reading that juicy letter, written so long ago, I have 
desired to see more of that poem. I was informed that it was published 
after Wesley’s visit in a book entitled Sacred Sonnets, by Ralph and 
Ebenezer Erskine. Not to enter into the technical composition of sacred 
verse, with which this paper is not concerned, in those sample lines I can 
see nothing “dear or acceptable to Deity,” which is the definition of 
“sacred.” 

Wesley would have liked the beautiful, heart-touching hymn, on the 
subject of faith, written by the Rev. W. H. Bathhurst long after both 
the Wesleys had passed on; for he would have recognized it for the quality 
of faith his mother exercised during those scathing years—nineteen of 
them—when the poor dear was being churched every year. When we 
reflect on the apprehensions of a mother who is leaving the limit of her 
family to Providence, who feels herself a better mother of sons and who, 
therefore, prays for sons with all the ardor Hannah of scriptural mention 
prayed for her Samuel, and whose only answer, so far, is yet another 
daughter, we marvel that she did not lose faith in God’s wisdom and good- 
ness altogether. Instead, as we know, her faith grew stronger from its 
frequent exercise; so strong that when, at last, the fifteenth child proved 
to be a son, she later discovered that she had unconsciously endowed him 
with the deep abiding faith that ultimately furnished him the foothold 
from which he was destined to “shake the world.” 
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This hymn of which I give a part, purposely, because I wish you to 
read it yourselves from a new point of view, is doubtless familiar to most 
of the subscribers to the Meruovist Review. 

O for a faith that will not shrink, 
Tho’ pressed by every foe; 

That will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe. 


That will not murmur nor complain 
Beneath the chast’ning rod; 

But, in the hour of grief or pain, 
Will lean upon its God. 


Lord, give me such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 

I'll taste, e’en now, the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home.’ 


And now, if you please, we will enter upon Mrs. Wesley’s intelligent 
nurture of the two tender shoots that were fated to grow and flourish and 
send down from above accessory trunks into the soil beneath, after the 
manner of the banyan tree, there to grow and flourish in their turn as long 
as the world shall last. 

From the first, little Charles was of a milder, sweeter nature, more 
retiring, less aggressive than the elder brother. He lived to please those 
he loved. He required gentle, loving handling, but of an ordr to make him 
feel valued. Disapproval made him positively ill. This being so, with 


eight sisters, some of them grown up when he entered the family, all of 
them more or less musical, and some of them already composing hymns 
sufficiently good for use in family worship, he, of a surety, did not lack the 
kindly, appreciative atmosphere so grateful and necessary to his sensitive, 


artistic temperament. 

At this point, since I cannot afford the space to enter further into 
particulars, I will give you a little anecdote that reveals his mother’s ten- 
der pride in his wonderful readiness in the matter of versifying religious 
thought—the family gift, but in him intensified and revealing itself almost 
as soon as he was able to talk coherently. 

To such readers as have the general impression, that I myself once 
had, that is, that Susanna Wesley was of the type of female the poet Burns 
calls “unco guid,” who exacted the Casabianca kind of obedience, 
demanded uid heads upon young shoulders, and all the rest of it, this in- 
cident will be in the nature of a revelation. 


‘Try this to Ortonville, instead of Heber. See Hymnal. 
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I have been authentically informed that when little Charles was yet 
of the age to belong to the Infant School taught in turn by his mother and 
the “helpers” she had carefully trained, he one day shocked the propricties 
by laughing aloud during the opening prayer. When called upon the 
carpet to account for such atrocious conduct, he anxiously explained that 
he had seen a little mouse sliding down the bell-rope. After a moment's 
thought, the teacher said she had decided to forgive him if he could, then 
and there, compose a verse to suit the occasion. Almost on the instant 
the wee, winsome laddie responded to the challenge as follows: 

The little mouse, 
For lack of stairs, 


Slid down the rope 
To say his prayers. 


He who runs may read. 

The average boy of that age, being carnal of mind, even if he could 
have mustered a thought of any description, under such painful circum- 
stances, it would have been to the effect that maybe the little mouse had 
smelled out a cookie in somebody’s pocket. (And he would have been 
nearer the truth at that, I fancy.) 

Mrs. Wesley herself was undoubtedly the teacher on that day. Any 
other pious female of the period would have feruled the youngster smartly 
for remaining open-eyed during prayer, if for nothing more, 

Yet another story, in which there is more between the lines that link 
this early training with subsequent events than in the story itself, can 
with propriety be introduced at this juncture: 

When John Wesley, at the age of ten, already an efficient assistant 
of his mother and sisters in parish work, expressed his conviction that the 
best way to learn to preach was to preach, explaining that he was often 
“so full of preach that it gave him a headache,” Susanna Wesley could not 
have been Susanna Wesley not to have realized that her embryo clergy- 
man (nonconformist within a certain limit) was in need of wider oppor- 
tunity in which to develop his expository powers, his gift for organization, 
administration, and, mayhap, also to acquire an agreeable platform 
manner. This being so, his proposition to turn his children’s choir to 
good account by combining the two ideas was treated with due respect. 
It transpired that he had been offered a roofed-in sheepfold to use for his 
singing class, which he thought might be easily converted into a suitable 
place in which to preach, for to preach on the village green, where they 
practiced singing, was unthinkable. (Who says the boy is not the father 
of the man? See Wesley’s diary relating to his early opinion that the 
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place to save souls was in the church.) After giving the matter prayerful 
consideration, Mrs. Wesley consented to the plan as outlined, with the 
proviso that the speech be more of the nature of a lecture than a sermon, 
and that he make no use of either the Book of Common Prayer or of the 
Bible. However, she thought it would be safe to open his gathering with 
the Lord’s Prayer recited in concert by the children, as it was customary 
to do at the school. She suggested, too, that he talk on some edifying sub- 
ject from notes prepared at home for his English lesson. By way of 
developing his initiative, she left it to him to choose the subject. Later, 
when he submitted “A Rolling Stone Gathers no Moss”; “A Stitch in 
Time Saves Nine,” and “It Is a Sin to Steal a Pin,” she pronounced one 
and all to be edifying subjects which were quite adapted to the needs of 
his audience. 

As it had already been decided that “Brother Charles” should be his 
future curate, because Charles liked to do the things he had been doing 
almost from babyhood, such as carrying soup or tea to the sick or aged 
and singing or reciting hymns composed at home, the elder boy explained 
he would not expect him to assist at the services to be held in the sheep- 
shed, at present. But in case he could spare the time and were so dis- 
posed, he would be permitted to join the meeting at any stage of the 
proceedings. Thus it transpired that, on the day of the trial sermon, 
little Charles, anxious to be at the meeting by the time the preliminaries 
were over in order to applaud the speech of his clerical superior, had 
greatly over-tired himself by walking too rapidly, which rendered him less 
ready of wit than usual, if not in a state verging on intellectual coma. He 
probably neither knew when nor how he reached the place of worship; and 
left to himself would have dropped asleep. But that was not to be. John, 
though ignorant of all this, was also realizing that life is not all “beer 
and skittles.” Having opened his meeting with the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated in concert by his congregation, in the midst of reading the hymn 
it suddenly burst upon him that he was going to need two more prayers, and 
where was he going to get those prayers? To say the Lord’s Prayer three 
times in one short service was one of the things not done, and John Wes- 
ley even when a boy balked at things “not done.” None but God could 
help him. Under his breath, he called on God, with faith, while still con- 
tinuing to sing apparently undisturbed. One is not born of a long suc- 
cession of Anglican clergy, on both sides, for nothing: John possessed 
poise. Moreover, he knew—just knew somehow—that God would help 
him. He had asked him, had he not? At that moment he caught sight of 
Charles. Here was the answer. God had sent that lovely, fair-haired 
angel, his little brother Charles, to his relief. The answer was a generous 
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one. Here were prayers a-plenty, in poetry, too, which would give tone 
to his service. 

While still singing, he therefore beckoned to his potential curate to 
come forward, and placing him upon his knees upon an overturned wash- 
tub, the impromptu pulpit, having announced sonorously, “Brother 
Charles will now lead us in prayer,” he knelt reverently and closed his 
eyes as did everybody else, barring a motherly woman who had been 
watching the little boy with apprehension from the first. 

To account for what followed, the presumption is that, at first, 
Charles himself had no misgivings. John, who was inordinately proud of 
him, had shoved him under the spotlight too often for him to be sur- 
prised into becoming incoherent or embarrassed; besides all his instincts 
as well as his training were of a nature to make public speaking a pleasure 
rather than a task. This being so, the little dear placed his palms to- 
gether, closed his eyes and, perhaps as much to his own astonishment as 
to that of anybody else, he proceeded to acquit himself as follows: 

Now I lay me down to shee-up 
I..I pray the Lord my soul to kee-up. 


If I should die before I wake [this, very fast] 
I..1 pray the Lord my soul to—to shake. 


And shake he did, poor little dear. He shivered and shook until his little 
teeth chattered and his head threatened to separate from his neck. At 
the agonizing sight, one of his foster mothers who had been watching him 
apprehensively from the first, who, therefore, had not closed her own eyes, 
rushed forward, seized him and was carrying him away when the little 
fellow, catching sight of John still on his knees, and in open-eyed horror 
and amazement, motioned to him not to follow. John, knowing that 
Charles felt humiliated and would therefore not care to see him just then: 
and, moreover, that he would be cared for competently and tenderly, did 
not follow. Nor did he deliver his carefully prepared “lecture,” but, 
mindful of the spirit of worship, he closed his meeting decorously with that 
majestic doxology of Bishop Ken’s, “Praise God from Whom all Blessings 
Flow.” 

This course of conduct sounds phenomenal. And it is phenomenal. 
That was the day of the child prodigy. The movement in the direction of 
educating the brain at the expense of brawn started among the cultured 
classes in what is termed the Elizabethan age. As Herbert Spencer re- 
marked in his day: Parents dress their children’s minds as they do their 
bodies, in the latest fashion. (I quote from memory.) Permitted the 
parenthesis, I remark that we are now educating brawn at the expense 
of brain—apparently, from what one sees through the window. Spencer 
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himself is an example of the lopsided system of education that developed 
the mind at a tender age, at the expense of the body. It did something 
else, too; it delayed the man in “finding himself.” To go farther back 
than Spencer, look at William Pitt, Laurence Stern, Addison, Steele, Dean 
Swift, the poets Pope and Prior, to say nothing of Watts and the two 
Wesleys. One and all did nothing in particular until they were at least 
forty years of age; and, later, one and all of them are spoken of as having 
been handicapped by “feeble health.” Their brilliant efforts, like the 
geyser, spurted up hot, at intervals, from frozen ground. 

Look how long it took the Wesleys to discover that they were Chris- 
tians! All because their too early and too intensive development of the 
moral-ethical and the spiritual, combined with the intellectual, did some- 
thing or other to their reflexes (that sounds right, though I am hazy as 
to its exact meaning). 

John Wesley himself worked to great disadvantage until he learned 
to sail on an even keel, which was after his life was more than half gone. 

For what happens to our lyrist one needs to study a few hundred of 
his discarded hymns. The few that are yet in general use are those of 
the geyser nature. 

Not that I wish to disparage the hymns that “saved more souls than 
the sermons.” God forbid! 

The pastor made use of the poet to further the cause of the Kingdom; 
that is all. 

I am not quoting Charles Wesley’s hymns any farther than positively 
needful to clinch my argument ; that has been overdone already. In other 
words, the hymns that appealed to the primitive emotions of a primitive 
people were childish—they had to be. At times the poet made them so, of 
intent; at other times they were the product of “feeble health.” When- 
ever the pastor forgot himself for a few lines and relapsd into the poet, 
he made backsliders of such converts as could follow him up, up into the 
blue ether even but a short distance. John Wesley saw that. It made him 
tolerant of the backslider. Take that hymn that begins “On eagle’s wings 
we soar.” Had not John Wesley discovered long before that, if the domes- 
tic fowl is encouraged to emulate the eagle’s. flight, he is bound to come 
down with a flop? Of course he had. Not so Charles; that is, we think 
he may have taken in the consequences without having fully sensed the 
cause. That attitude should account for his calling himself a “feeble 
worm” so frequently; for, mark you, that feeling obtrudes itself rather 
often throughout his hymnody. If not always in words, it is implied. 

I have not the space to quote the hymns. The small hymn-book 
printed in cheap form, for congregational use, in 1849, is the only one I 
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have seen of late years that contains them; but I recollect other hymns 
that were being sung as far back as 1860, in which the “feeble worm” 
figured prominently. I remember that particular figure of speech because 
as a child it puzzled me. As far as I could make out, worms, in propor- 
tion to their size, were capable of Herculean feats of strength. Look how 
angle-worms came up through sunbaked clay, and how other kinds bored 
into trees! 

Undoubtedly the weakness that betrayed itself by such writhing sym- 
bols was the legitimate offspring of “feeble health”—that and maybe the 
constant association with such phenomenally vigorous and competent per- 
sonalities as the poet’s mother and her “Jackie.” 

In conclusion, I would say briefly that it is a mistake to judge 
Charles Wesley’s hymns from the literary standpoint, for he simply cru- 
cified the poet’s disposition toward lofty and beautiful imagery on the 
cross of human need. And it was his mother who gave him that objective. 

This is our reason for the opinion that the hymns that saved more 
souls than the sermons were Susanna Wesley’s hymns. 
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THE COBWEB STAIRS 


Aaron S. Watkins 


Lima, Ohio 


A new “Sect of the Pharisees” has appeared. “We are the people 
and wisdom will die with us” is the slogan, and intellectual ostracism the 
penalty for free thought. The theory of evolution, pushed into promi- 
nence within the lifetime of men now living, ignores its own fundamental 
tenet of slow growth by imperceptible stages, and suddenly seeks to 
reverse the thinking of all the ages. Age does not prove truth, but youth 
should bestow modesty. “Prove all things, hold fast that which is good” 
is still scientific, and every theory should submit to fair tests and a real 
investigation. But this theory assumes that the case is closed and the 
verdict given. In the most oracular way we are told that “everybody 
believes it”; and when this is called in question, a still more self-sufficient 
statement is given: “All real thinkers accept it.” It thus becomes a case 
of Expert versus Ignoramus, with all objectors over with the goats. “But 
these denunciations are altogether irrelevant. For the question is as to 
the nature and character of the doctrine. And with that question the 
merits or demerits of advocates and assailants are not concerned. Scien- 
tific Sophisms, Wainwright, p. 28. The question is not, Who is the de- 
bater? but, What is the argument? A fallacy is still deceptive though 
propounded by a scientist, and a valid argument might come from a 
simpleton. “It would be folly to deny that Mr. Darwin was pre-eminently 
skillful, exact and cautious in scientific observation, but it would be equal 
folly to deny that he was notably inexact in the choice of language, incon- 
sequent in reasoning and impatiently erratic in fanciful vagary.” Pro- 
fessor Thomas, Homiletic Review, October, 1900. 

The question is logical and not biological; therefore, the constant 
assumption that only trained biologists dare handle it is foolish. We 
accept the facts as given by scientific observers, but insist that beyond 
the facts, the biologist may be inferior to many in his logical training. 
He has no monopoly on the principles and conclusions drawn from the 
facts. It would seem to the ordinary observer that the true scientific 
basis must be to honestly confess our ignorance of a few things, but this 
mode of procedure has apparently never occured to the evolutionist. This 
scientific Pharisaism has been carried to such a length that nothing else is 
acknowledged to be scientific. “He who is not content to look, like a 
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savage, at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any longer 
believe that man is the work of a separate act of creation.” Darwin, 
Descent of Man, p. 369. 

There is no assumption so contradictory, unreasonable or imaginary 
that evolutionists will not seize upon it without question, if it seems in 
any way to bolster up their theory. Spontaneous generation was found 
to be a necessary step in this system, and at once these advocates said: 
“Who knows what life is evolved in torrid climes under the deep sea ooze?” 
“Let us go back on the tide of time—back even thousands of years before 
the cavemen, when speech was but a chatter, and conscience was as yet 
undeveloped.” Is there no distinction between imagination and demon- 
stration? What evidence is there of this change of conditions? Who 
heard this chatter? Why speak of the Eden of six thousand years ago as 
a myth and build on this imaginable, prehistoric, pre-paleolithic man of 
six million years ago as if his characteristics were all observed? But “deep 
sea ooze” and “prehistoric, chattering, ape-like men” are both at suffi- 
cient distance from the observing eye of the naturalist to escape all logical 
artillery. But what kind of “science” is this, to draw a homunculus from 
imagination and call on the opponents to demonstrate that it is non- 
existent? The great difficulty is that the lowest forms of life, that are 
grudgingly conceded by many evolutionists to have been created, are com- 
posed of very complex chemical compounds and manifest various func- 
tions. Spontaneous generation could no more produce them than it 
could produce a man; and the minute variations out of which organs 
must have developed are themselves perfectly unaccountable. 

It is assumed, not only that the theory has been demonstrated, but 
that it is exact, and has but one form. The fact is that jangling voices 
are simply innumerable. The term is often used loosely as a convenient 
expression for progressive creation. By others it is used as a mere shib- 
boleth, to give a scientific air to half-scientific thought. Thus, as Pro- 
fessor Bowne once stated, “A profession of belief in the theory means but 
little more than a belief in things in general.” Much loose thinking results 
from the confusion of terms. Growth, Development, Evolution and Prog- 
ress are treated as exact synonyms. 

The prominent school of evolution at present is the so-called theistic 
teaching that development is simply God’s method of creation. Concern- 
ing this, two things can be said. The first is that it is strictly an after- 
thought, an appendix, a lame compromise. The originators and the great- 
est advocates of the theory gave no heed to its effect or lack of effect on 
theology. The adjuster came later, threw up the white flag of surrender 
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and weakly said: “Don’t you know us? We are your friends and always 
have been.” The reply probably was: “Darwin we know, and Huxley 
we know, but who are ye?” ‘The second is that, even now, the majority 
of the leading advocates of evolution belong to the atheistic, deistic, or 
agnostic schools. Thus the weapon of authority, so often invoked to 
annihilate the opposers of evolution, becomes a terrific sword to hew down 
those who use it in attack. Verily,.““They who take the sword” of au- 
thority “shall perish with the sword.” The theistic doctrine lacks uni- 
formity and hence is unscientific. If there is one thing that materialistic 
science is compelled to contend for it is that the shuttles of fate have 
always run in the same order as they do now; that the sequence of cause 
and effect has been an eternal chain, and that each cause is the effect of 
some other cause and each effect a cause in its turn. If intervention is 
necessary to explain the origin of the first form of life and perhaps several 
later types, why not explain all in the same way? Theistic evolutionists 
usually represent God as introducing the soul somewhere along the road, 
when as a matter of fact the soul is the real source of all progress. 

Besides these flights of fancy, the advocates of the theory present an 
imposing array of alleged evidence. It will "be necessary to carefully 
examine its various forms. It is admitted that there are no facts directly 


proving the doctrine. History goes back three or four thousand years, 


but gives no record of new species of plant or animal appearing. “If 
thousands of years cannot create a new creature, it may be doubted if mil- 
lions can.” McCosh, Development Hypothesis, p. 13. The indirect evi- 
dence begins with astronomy, and assumes the truth of the nebular hypoth- 
esis. This is itself an unproved and unprovable theory, but what of 
that? It is necessary and hence assumed. How this reduces the difficulty, 
or really explains much, is not apparent. “It is certain that the existing 
world lay, potentially, in the cosmic vapor.” Huxley. “But where it lay 
before the cosmic vapor existed, deponent saith not.” Scientific Sophisms, 
p. 162. All this resembles the Hindu cosmogony. The world stands on 
an elephant (natural selection), this on a turtle (spontaneous genera- 
tion), while all are upheld by a surrounding serpent (the nebular hypoth- 
esis), and enveloped by a cloud (the eternal existence of matter and 
force). “The solar system could only have been evolved out of its nebulous 
state into that which it now presents if the nebula possessed a certain 
size, mass, and constitution—if it was neither too rare nor too dense, too 
fluid nor too tenacious ; only if it was, in reality, as much a system of order 
as the worlds which have been developed from it.” Flint, T'heisme, p. 191. 
Another objection to this branch of the argument is that the key-words 
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of evolution are entirely inapplicable. “There could have been no ‘strug- 
gle for existence’ and ‘survival of the fittest’ among the planets.” 

Geology is invoked as an unfailing witness for the truth of evolution 
from the fact that it teaches a continuous succession of living forms in 
past ages, as shown by fossil remains. But this evidence is greatly 
weakened if not entirely destroyed by a few facts—first, the record js 
very incomplete, or rather consists of occasional samples. If the theory 
be true, the known forms must constitute a minute fraction of the total 
number developed. No consistent explanation has been given of the cause 
and manner of the disappearance of the millions of supposed forms. Geo- 
logical catastrophes could not have produced this result, for they were all 
of local character, and while subsidences and deposits were forming in one 
place, growth and development were in progress in another. Hence we 
have reason to believe that the geological record is reasonably complete; 
that is, that about all the orders of past life have been discovered. Nat- 
ural selection may explain why these many forms did not continue to the 
present, but the system requires them to continue for ages in order to 
develop subsequent forms. The earlier fossil remains of many species— 
we might almost say all the species—are as highly organized as any later 
specimens, although supposed to be separated by thousands of years. 
“This seems to prove that orders of animals did not begin in any crude 
or undeveloped form as required by the theory.” They are not only per- 
fect, but as really heterogeneous as any later forms, and practically every 
family shows subsequent degeneration, contrary to the theory. 

It is in the realm of biology that evolution claims to find its strong- 
est arguments. These are by many supposed to amount to a demonstra- 
tion. But we must be somewhat guarded in our conclusions from this 
source, for biology is in rather a crude and undeveloped condition. It is 
called a science, but it would be more accurate to say, “Biology will be a 
science.” One of the most common arguments is that from embryology. 
The human embryo passes through many stages, some of which resemble 
the embryo of some of the lower orders. “Phylogeny is repeated in 
Ontogeny ; the race in the individual, as some express it. “All this seems 
to prove,” it is not easy to tell how, “that the higher animals have passed 
through the lower forms before they have reached their present organiza- 
tion.” Darwin says that the human ovule in no respect differs from the 
ovule of other animals. If so what makes it differ later on? This simi- 
larity proves too much and makes it impossible to explain, on the basis of 
this theory, why the young invariably reaches the highest type in the 
series and resembles the parent more than any lower form. “If the embryo 
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of the dog and of the human are alike at a certain stage how does this 
prove the evolution of man from the dog any more than the degeneration 
of the dog from the man? How does it prove either?” Why should each 
human being be dragged through all these useless and fading forms in 
order to reach a real humanity? This is merely an argument from igno- 
rance. We cannot detect the difference, therefore there is none. 

Much stress is laid on the fact of homology, or the real or fancied 
resemblances or analogies between organs belonging to widely different 
orders. For instance, the osseous structures of all vertebrates show a 
greater or less unity of plan. The arm of a man, the foreleg of a 
quadruped, the flipper of a seal, and the wing of the bird or bat, all have 
a similarity, but this may be readily granted without its being proof of 
any theory of its origin. This argument is a curious blend of vivid imagi- 
nation, careless observation and bald fallacy. Resemblances are exag- 
gerated and differences minimized to establish relationship. It requires 
an eighty-horse-power imagination to see a striking resemblance between 
the arm of a man and the wing of a bat or the flipper of a seal. 

Reversion is claimed to be a specially convincing evidence. Culti- 
vated varieties go back to native forms. The premises are obvious, but 
the logic is invisible. Rudimentary, obsolete, and abortive organs are 
supposed to be a complete demonstration of the theory. The embryo of 
the whale and of the calf possess rudimentary teeth, and the python has 
rudiments of legs. The splint bone of the horse, the nipples of human 
males, the thyroid gland and the vermiform appendix are among many 
such that are cited as evidence. These facts are supposed to prove evolu- 
tion because no other theory can explain them. We answer, neither can 
evolution. Why cannot this omnipotent power of natural selection destroy 
these acknowledged bungles? It is said that “Nature abhors the useless.” 
Why is her hate so inefficient? Why is she unable to get rid of these 
excrescences of thousands of generations? Why does the unfit so con- 
stantly survive? The argument from vestiges and rudiments is an argu- 
ment from ignorance. We cannot see the use of this organ, therefore it 
has none ; and if evolution can destroy, then it can produce. Many organs 
called useless a few years ago are now shifted to the useful list. The fact 
of reversion, instead of being a proof of evolution, is incapable of any 
explanation under that hypothesis. The cardinal principle is that all 
things are constantly changing, and the genuine evolutionist ridicules as 
old-fashioned the idea of permanent species. “Evolution is but a shading 
and a becoming,” hence a position once forsaken is lost permanently. 
It is only left because less fit than the one adopted in its stead. Why is 
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it again taken up? Why that one out of possibly millions? For instance, 
when the ancestors of the whale were slowly and painfully changed into 
quadrupeds, why should the process be reversed, and ages more be con- 
sumed in putting them back into the water where they started? “It js 
certainly true that, if reversion is stronger than selection, species js 
permanent.” Humboldt, Species, p. 71. 

There are many facts that are inconsistent with this hypothesis, and 
they are of such vital importance that it cannot be true. The first fact js 
that it is out of harmony with other sciences. It is false to anthropology, 
geology, biology, logic, ethics and the multiplication table. It contra- 
dicts the best metaphysics of the present time. It is founded on material- 
ism, a theory everywhere discredited to-day. It assumes both the fact of 
development and the method at every turn. It is full of false conclu- 
sions and irrelevant premises. It builds on false dilemmas and _ uses 
deduction instead of induction in many cases. It uses analogy instead 
of demonstration, and draws with the utmost freedom upon the creative 
imagination. It is contrary to ethics, for it is essentially fatalistic, 
Man is simply the product of certain factors and could not be other than 
he is. He is in the hands of iron force, the puppet of destiny. Free will 
is a myth and morals a matter of policy. It is built on a false anthro- 
pology. In order to minimize the gap between the lower orders and man, 
it is assumed that the “primitive man” was far lower than the savage and 
but little higher than the beast. Of course this primitive man has not been 
observed and his fossil remains are not at hand; but the case is desperate, 
so, “Lazarus, come forth.” The primitive man is indispensable. There- 
fore the evolutionist “spoke and it was done.” The fact is that the earliest 
races appear to have had a high grade of intelligence and the savage has 
all the marks of a degenerate. The intelligence of the anthropoid and 
the ignorance of the savage are both magnified outrageously to bridge an 
impassable gulf. Then we are told that man did not descend from the 
monkey. If not, then all this sleight-of-hand is wasted and the “Missing 
Link” becomes a chain of vast length. 

The theory can give no account of origination. And this is fatal; 
for every marked advance in the scale of life requires the origination of 
some organ or function. Development is not possible until the organ is 
useful, and natural selection would work against such a crude affair 
rather than in its favor. “It is easy by such explanations—at least 
superficially it seems to be easy—to explain the atrophy and ultimate dis- 
appearance of organs which, after completion, fall into disuse. But it is 
impossible to account, on the same mechanical principles, for the slow but 
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steady building up of elaborate structures, the functional use of which 
lies wholly in the future.” Rudimentary organs are not merely useless, 
but for many generations must be an actual and positive disadvantage, 
and it is perfectly unreasonable that nature unaided should thus provide 
for the future at the expense of the present. There are many organs that 
illustrate this, such as mammary glands, wings, etc. These are practically 
useless until almost perfect. How could natural selection preserve useful 
variations in a useless organ? “No answer can possibly be made to this 
state of facts; and therefore no answer has been attempted.” 

This great principle, that evolution cannot explain origins, naturally 
leads up to another, that development implies choice and foresight; and 
this cannot be harmonized with evolution in its most logical, materialistic 
form. The doctrine in this form claims to be a universal solvent, and will 
not divide the field of thought with any intervening or overruling cause. 
Nature is full of instances where foresight and design are apparent to all 
unprejudiced eyes. Many organs could not possibly have been produced 
by natural selection alone, for ages would be required in the process, dur- 
ing which time no reason can be given why natural selection should pre- 
serve the useless rudiment. 


“We deceive ourselves when we think or talk, as the Darwinian school 
perpetually does, of organs being made or fitted by use. The idea is, strictly 
speaking, nonsense. They were made for use, not by use. They have always 
existed in embryo before the use was possible, and generally, there are many 
stages of growth before they can be put to use.” Argyle, Organic Evolution 
Cross-Examined, p. 166. 


Perhaps the most difficult of all organs to explain on this purely 
naturalistic basis is the mammary gland; for to all other obstacles is added 
the fact that it exists for beings other than the possessor and is perfectly 
useless to its owner. Imagine a land vertebrate—and this is easy for 
an evolutionist—possessed of no such organ. One day a silly cub con- 
tracted a foolish habit of tugging away at its mother’s breast, which by 
the theory possessed no sign of a nipple, much less, any secretion. 
Imagine him continuing the useless and fruitless habit for months at 
frequent intervals. Assume that he would always select the same spot, 
and when he grew to maturity bequeathed the foolish habit as a priceless 
legacy to his successors. Imagine the custom to prevail unanimously 
for a hundred generations. Finally, some fortunate day, some- 
thing was secured by a lucky little wight, to reward him and his numerous 
ancestry for their unremitting toil. Simple process? Extremely so! 
This is no parody, but is warranted by Darwin’s own principles. . “The 
development of the mammary glands would have been of no service and 
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could not have been effected through natural selection unless the young 
at the same time were able to partake of the secretion.” Origin of 
Species, p. 190. 

There is a multitude of missing links. The geological phase of this 
argument has already been considered. This is only one of many, and 
these gaps are not only unbridged at present, but the nature of the case 
is such that they must always remain so. If this is the “method by which 
the myriad forms of organic life have come into being,” there should be 
no such gulfs. The first is that between the mineral and the vegetable, 
the living and the not living. For sixty years evolutionists have been 
searching among protoplasm, cells, atoms and molecules, and have tor- 
tured the doctrine of transmutation of forces beyond recognition ; but the 
secret spring has not been discovered. “In all the magnificent attempts to 
build up nature by mechanical laws, the chapter on the origin of life has 
been left unwritten.” Professor Conn, Mernopist Review, January, 
1901. , 

The evidences of descent are greatly weakened by the fact that the 
chances are overwhelmingly against the transmission of variations. Each 
mating diminishes the probability one half, and, so long as the interfer- 
tility of varieties and the intersterility of species continue to be acknow!- 
edged facts, this objection will be a valid one. “But what is to prevent 
these varieties from being swamped in the very first generation by cross- 
breeding with the parent stem?” 

The families and sub-kingdoms are apparently separated by an im- 
passable barrier. No consistent explanation has been given of the manner 
of developing a backbone. Many writers do not seem to see the necessity 
of an explanation, and, when they come to this point, speak as Haeckel 
does of orders “developing themselves by the formation of a spinal mar- 
row and chorda dorsalis.”” No intermediate forms can be found, and the 
believers in the development theory are scattered with a weapon similar 
to Samson’s, the backbone of any old carcass. The broadest gulf of all 
is that between the anthropoids and man. Untold ingenuity and research 
have been expended to bridge this gulf. But it still yawns, apparently 
wider than a generation ago. The cave men have failed us, Neanderthal 
skulls are disappointing, and the links are still missing. The forms are 
separated by real gaps, and not doubtful shadings. A diligent search has 
been made for evidence, yet the result as a whole has not been satisfactory 
to the defenders of the theory. All grades of savages have been scruti 
nized for earmarks of animal origin, and bone-caves and kitchen-middens 
have been raked over in a vain search for the primitive man “who was but 
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little higher than the Pithecanthropi,” but thus far the gulf between the 
anthropoid and the man has not appreciably diminished in width. 

“From the moment that the separate links in. the chain of the transmu- 
tations of form become known to us, no thoughtful man will longer doubt the 
process. (A large concession.) But till then every other hypothesis is equally 
justified, and so far geological discoveries afford no promise that this gap 
will necessarily be filled up either sooner or later.”—Peschel, Races of Man, 


“The gulf that lies between his being as a whole, and that of the highest 
brute, marks off vastly more than a mere kingdom of material beings, and 
man, so considered, differs more from an elephant or gorilla than do these 
from the dust of the earth on which they tread.”—Mivart, Lesson from Nature, 
p. 184. Many attempts have been made to explain the disappearance of man’s 
immediate progenitor from the stage of life. According to “survival of the 
fittest,” the probabilities were greater in his favor than in favor of the lower 
orders of apes or monkeys. “But while the half-apes are with us to this day, 
the half-men are nowhere. According to the hypothesis the fittest should 
survive; according to the facts, the fittest have perished.”—Sci. Sophisms, 
p. 239. “This supposed progenitor of our race is necessarily completely hypo- 
thetical, and all attempts hitherto made to construct even a doubtful repre- 
sentation of its characteristics are based upon the trifling play of fancy.”— 
Hartmann, Anth. Apes, p. 302. 


There are many characteristics of man that could not possibly have 
been developed by natural selection alone. One of the most striking is the 
musical talent and vocal powers in races that could not possibly have 
developed them by use. This is very clearly stated by Darwin, Descent of 
Man, p. 318. Wallace also states the same: 

“The habits of savages give no indication of how this faculty could have 
been developed by natural selection; because they are never required to use 
it. It seems as if the organ had been prepared in anticipation of the future 


progress of man, since it contains latent capacities which are useless to him 
in this earlier condition."—On Natural Selection, p. 349. 


This possibility of culture far beyond his previous environment and 
far beyond his own ancestors is a striking characteristic of man. Ac- 
cording to the theory, structure and function cannot go beyond the force 
which develops them. The existence of these latent capacities is proof of 
anticipation, or in other words, design. Again, Wallace states the argu- 
ment unanswerably: “How could natural selection at all favor the devel- 
opment of mental powers so entirely removed from the material necessi- 
ties of savage men, which even now are in advance of the age, and appear 
to have relation rather to the future of the race than to its actual 
status?” On Natural Selection, p. 352. This capacity for culture consti- 
tutes a vital distinction between man and all lower forms. “A great chasm 
between man and anthropoids is constituted by the fact that the human 
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race is capable of education—while the most intelligent anthropoid can 
only receive a certain mechanical training.”” Hartmann, A nthropoid A pes, 
p. 295. 

The real question of evolution is not merely variation. There js 
development in nature which can explain a vast body of phenomena, while 
it cannot explain everything. Evolutionists assume that this variation js 
infinite. This we deny. It is limited and decreases very rapidly with time 
and distance from the parent type. At the present rate of variation, the 
present races of man could not have diverged so far in a million years. 
The question is not merely one of the “Origin of Species.” Even if it 
could be proved that the dog has developed from the wolf, the answer 
would be, “Get your wolf.” One perfect species may or may not shade 
into another perfect form, but this is mere legerdemain and gets us no- 
where; for variation is not causation. It was not the divine intention to 
create all things perfect, so that change could result only in retrogression. 
A certain latitude was given for improvement and adaptation. All ob- 
jects, and especially living organisms, have the capacity to be made per- 
fect. All the facts thus far observed seem to indicate that variability is 
limited to meet the requirements of each form of life, instead of being, as 
evolutionists claim, practically unlimited, and that species, if not abso- 
lutely fixed in their types, are in some cases extremely persistent. “Some 
have continued from the Silurian epoch to our own day with scarcely 
any change.” 

The theory in its broadest scope includes at least the following 
six minor theories: 

1. The Atomic Theory of Matter. 2. The Eternal Existence of Matter and 


Force. 3. The Nebular Hypothesis. 4. Spontaneous Generation. 5. Survival of 
the Fittest. 6. The Unity of all Organic Forms. 


The Atomic Theory is a mere hypothesis, apparently undemonstrable 
and recently revolutionized. If it is ever proved, it will harmonize just as 
well with any other theory as with evolution. The second theory, the 
eternal existence of matter and force, is the crudest materialism and 
therefore out of harmony with present-day thought. It implies, when 
modified by theism, that Jehovah and the Atom are twin gods. The nebu- 
lar hypothesis is extremely doubtful and largely irrelevant. Spontaneous 
generation is scarcely advocated by a single scientist of ability to-day. 
Survival of the fittest is the present storm center. It is a sophism with a 
very short radius and means merely the survival of the survivor, a very 
harmless and fruitless piece of verbiage. Its practical outcome is rats 
and cockle-burs. 
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id can There are at least nine fatal breaks in the theory: 


A pes, 1. From inorganic to organic. 2. From unicellular to multicellular. 
3. From unconscious to conscious. 4. From invertebrate to vertebrate. 5. From 
lower vertebrate to mammal. 6. From anthropoid to man. 7. From mechanism 


ere js 
, to freedom. 8. From animalism to Religion. 9. From manhood to Christhood. 
>» While 
tion is This is the vaunted highway of all science, the last word of wisdom. It 
h time proves to be a stairway of cobwebs on which ambitious, but unwary feet 
yn, the are seeking to climb from the Shinar plain of honest ignorance to the 
years, heaven of “Science falsely so-called.” 
n if it [Eprrornta Nore: We are very much pleased to accept this very clear 
answer criticism of the Evolutionary theory as written by Doctor Watkins. The cob- 
shade web points on the stairs of alleged physical and mental development doubtless 
can be admitted to exist so far as our present scientific knowledge has dis- 
us Be covered. Doubtless many intelligent evolutionists will agree that this trail of 
ion to continuous progress through the millenniums of scientific history has many 
ession points where its highway is not perfectly paved. Yet there are many facts as 
‘Il ot to the unity of life as shown in embryology and many other biological studies 
ob- which have their influence in supporting evolution. We are not presenting any 
le per- argument in its favor, yet it is only fair to give full respect to the dominant 
lity is position of the physics, chemistry and biology of to-day, accepted by many most 
gas devout Christians. Many of us who accept the Holy Scriptures as a record 
ng, as of divine revelation are also happy to affirm that it is greater than a scientific 
abso- textbook in revealing the truths of creation and redemption rather than dealing 
“Some with all the less important methods of the natural world. In the present 


development of what is really a new science of the physical universe, much is 
being swept aside, such as the atomic theory of matter, spontaneous generation, 
and most of the others named in this interesting article, except the sixth, the 
lowing unity of organic forms. As to those alleged “nine fatal breaks in the theory” 

many will accept the fact of the difficulty of many of those breaks in forming 

a perfect evolutionary program, but will hardly be willing to accept them as 
ind “fatal.” Many links may still be out of sight and yet such a vision of many 
of portions of this stairway may be in view that courageous thinkers will start to 

climb. While acceptance of evolution is at present pretty wide not only in the 

realm of science, but also of philosophy and religion, yet probably the theory 
trable of evolution is almost as much varied as the number of its believers. And 
unquestionably, as all science is itself an evolutionary growth, there may be a 
myriad of changes in its theories in every generation. Both botany and 
y, the astronomy are transformed in theory far faster than any change takes place 


arcely 


ust as 


n and in flowers or stars. No matter how new all the science of any age may be, it 
can still be made not a basis, but an analogic symbol of religion. Doubtless 
when many of our readers will not accept all of the criticisms made by Doctor 
nebu- Watkins. Yet it will be wholesome to read it, not so much for acceptance as 
neous bravely to face not only the facts but the difficulties of any theoretic elements 
either in science or religion. The present attitude of this Eprror can be dis- 
-day. covered in two editorials in the March-April, 1929, issue of the Mernopist 
vith a Review, entitled “Science and Immortality,” and “The True Evolution.” ] 
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SAINT JOHN’S VISION 
Grace Morrison Everett 


Deceased 


Cuaptrer IV. His Frvat TrwsMpu 


Tue first picture given of Christ as conqueror is not at all attrac- 
tive. We do not like to think of the meek and lowly Jesus as smiting the 
nations, nor of the friend of sinners as ruling with a rod of iron (Rev. 
19. 15). When Christ was upon earth, he declared that the fields were 
already white for a harvest of salvation, and he bade his disciples pray for 
more reapers (John 4. 35; Luke 10. 2). How comes it, then, that he is 
pictured here as reaping a harvest of judgment, and treading the wine- 
press of the fierceness of Almighty God, until the streaming blood rises 
to the horses’ bridles (Rev. 14. 20). Also the statement that “Babylon 
was remembered in the sight of God to give her the cup of the fierceness 
of his wrath” (Rev. 16. 19) suggests the Oriental vengeance which admin- 
istered a cup of poison to its victim. We want to think of the Saviour as 
calling upon all to come and drink of the water of life freely, with the 
promise that he who drinks will never die (John 4. 14). Neither can we 
understand the spirit that will summon the birds to feast on the flesh of 
kings and captains and call it “the great supper of God.” Finally, the 
very idea of the Lamb of God sitting upon his throne while his enemies 
are continually tortured in his presence (Rev. 14. 10) is intolerable. 

But this description was written by an ancient Oriental, and that 
was the only kind of triumph that he knew. . Similar pictures appear in 
the old Hebrew poets. The warrior David declares: 

And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
Thy arrows are sharp; 


The peoples fall under thee; 
They are in the heart of the king’s enemies.—( Psalm 45. 4, 5.) 


Even in the writings of the gracious Isaiah occurs this vision of judg- 
ment : 


Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
With crimsoned garments from Bozrah? 


Wherefore art thou red 
In thine apparel, 
And thy garments 
Like him that treadeth in the winevat? 
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He that cometh is represented as replying: 


I have trodden the winepress alone: 


Yea, I trod them in mine anger 

And trampled them in my fury; 

And their lifeblood is sprinkled upon my garments 
And I have stained all my raiment. 

For the day of vengeance was in mine heart, 

And the year of my redeemed is come. 


And I trod the peoples in mine anger 
And made them drunk in my fury, 
And I poured out their lifeblood on the earth. 
(Isaiah 63. 1-6.) 


Joel also speaks of putting in the sickle, “for the harvest is ripe 
: for the winepress is full, the vats overflow ; for their wickedness is 
great” (Joel 3.13). And Nahum’s book is one bitter execration of Nine- 
veh for all her sorceries: ““The Lord revengeth and is full of wrath; the 
Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries, and he reserveth wrath for 
his enemies” (Nahum 1. 2). 

John’s “doom-song” for Rome beginning, 


Fallen, fallen, is Babylon the great 
And has become an habitation of demons (Rev. 18. 3) 


was probably inspired by the songs sung over her predecessors in power 
and corruption. Isaiah sang of the Babylon on the Euphrates: 


Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon; 
Sit on the ground without a throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans: 
For thou shalt no more be called tender and delicate. 
Take the millstones and grind the meal; 
Remove thy veil, strip off the train; 


Sit thou silent, 

And get thee into darkness, O daughter of the Chaldeans: 

For thou shalt no more be called the Lady of Kingdoms. 
(Isaiah 47. 1.) 


And to Tyre he sang: 
Howl, ye ships of Tarshish: 
For it is laid waste, 
So that there is no house, 
No entering in: 


“Who hath purposed this against Tyre, the crowning city, 

Whose merchants are princes, 

Whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth?” 

The Lord of hosts hath purposed it, 

To stain the pride of all glory, 

To bring into contempt the honorable of the earth (Isaiah 23. 1, 8). 
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And Ezekiel represents Jehovah as saying to Tyre in scarcely less poetical 
language: 
“Thy heart was lifted up because of thy beauty; thou hast corrupted thy 
wisdom by reason of thy brightness: I have cast thee to the ground; I have laid 
thee before kings that they may behold thee. By the multitude of thy iniquities, 
in the unrighteousness of thy traffic, thou hast profaned thy sanctuaries; there- 
fore have I brought forth a fire in the midst of thee; it hath devoured thee, and 
T have turned thee to ashes upon the earth in the sight of all that behold thee. 
All that know thee shall be astonished at thee: thou art become a terror, and 
thou shalt not any more have any being” (Ezekiel 28. 17-19). 


The truth was that to those ancient peoples a victory was not com- 
plete unless the conqueror took vengeance upon the conquered. 

But more than this, the passages in Revelation express the church’s 
hatred of Rome intensified by the crisis she was passing through. It was 
because the imperial city was filled “with the blood of the saints and the 
martyrs of Jesus” that all these woes came upon her. It must be con- 
fessed that the church rejoiced in the fact that she would some day see 
Rome suffer as Rome was making others suffer; that as now the Christians 
of Ephesus and Smyrna and Rome and the rest were being killed by the 
sword and carried into captivity, so the heathen persecutors would come 
to a like fate of death and captivity. The church prayed for that day to 
come: “Render her even as she rendered; and double unto her the double 
according to her works; in the cup that she mingled, mingle unto her 
double” (Revelation 18. 6). The Vision grows so vivid that it seemed as 
though the hour of justice had already come: “Rejoice over her, thou 
heavens, and ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye prophets, for God hath 
judged your judgment upon her” (Revelation 18. 20). Terrible as are 
these expressions, they are mild compared to the inhuman delight of some 
of the church fathers such as Tertullian in the third century. His 
language is hardly readable. 

Thus the church transferred her own vindictive feeling to the char- 
acter of her Leader. Christ recognized the fact that there would be a 
struggle before his kingdom could be established in the world—*“I came 
not to send peace, but a sword” (Matthew 10. 34); and that those who 
opposed him must ultimately suffer—*there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth” (Matthew 8. 12). He also predicted the utter desolation of 
Jerusalem, not with rejoicing, however, but with tears. 

“Oh that thou hadst known in this day, even thou, the things which 
belong unto thy peace, but now they are hid from thy eyes. For the day 
shall come upon thee when thine enemies shall cast a bank about thee and 
compass thee round and keep thee on every side, and thy children within 
thee. And they shall not leave one stone upon another, because thou 
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knowest not the day of thy visitation” (Luke 19. 41-44). And at another 
time he uttered the famous cry: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate” (Matt. 23. 37, 38). 

That is the real spirit of the divine Conqueror. But the personal 
attitude of the judge cannot interfere with the penalty he is forced to 
impose, so the beloved city was laid waste in spite of the lament of her 
rejected Lord. 

The spirit of the church was not yet made perfect in love, but she 
had a very keen sense of justice; therefore, this book of Revelation which 
she produced is not one of mercy, or even pity, but one of conquest and 
doom. It records in great detail the penalties imposed on the implacable 
enemies of the King of kings. They “repented not of the works of their 
hands . . . nor of their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their 
fornications, nor of their thefts” (Rev. 9. 20,21). Also on “the fearful, 
the unbelieving, and the abominable, . . . idolaters and all liars” 
(Revelation 21. 8). 

This probably is the element of truth in the twentieth chapter. 
Taken literally the passage simply expresses the millennial hope of the 
apostolic church. As has been said before, she sincerely believed that 
Christ would return at any time and set up a kingdom upon earth in the 
glories of which his followers, especially the martyrs, would share. She 
was mistaken in the time and probably in the manner of his return, so 
that the teaching that Satan will be chained a thousand years has little 
value or interest for most modern Christians. Perhaps a more helpful 
interpretation is that there is an eternal antagonism between Christ and 
Belial (1 Corinthians 6. 15); that whenever sin has a chance it will 
attack righteousness. Therefore no compromise methods are possible. 
The extermination of evil is the only solution of the problem. 

If it seems a little harsh that the fearful and the unbelieving should 
be classed with such desperate criminals, we must remember that coward- 
ice is a capital offense upon the field of battle. Neither can any warring 
government overlook the conduct of malcontents and hostile critics. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution the attitude of the Tories was such a menace 
to the patriot cause that General Washington spoke of their opposition 
as more insulting than that of the British soldiers. They were regarded 
as traitors and, in one instance at least, a large company were hanged as 
such. Likewise in the Civil War the writ of habeas corpus was suspended 
and thousands of Copperheads languished in prison for months. 

This persecution was a war. Those who were afraid or distrustful, 
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and so offered sacrifices to the emperor’s image, or advocated compromise 
measures, were traitors to the cause of Christ. Is it any wonder, then, 
that he should be represented as dealing severely with them? All disaf- 
fection had to be burned out of the realm if peace was to be made perma- 
nent. The penalty was fixed by military necessity. The principle still 
holds. The universe must be made safe fer humanity at any cost. That 
this is the object of the war—that it is not waged against mankind, but 
against the dominion of evil—is made very clear in all the sacred writings. 
In the passage already quoted from Isaiah, in which he speaks of the anger 
of the Messiah, he also refers to his “marching in the greatness of his 
strength—mighty to save” (Isaiah 63.1). The year of his redeemed has 
come. In Revelation, before the final adjustments are made, the follow- 
ing proclamation of everlasting good tidings is published by a special 
messenger to all nations: 

“Fear God and give him the glory, for the hour of his judgment is 
come; and worship him that made the heaven and the earth and sea and 
fountains of waters” (Revelation 14. 6). 

In other words, the Ruler of the universe gives the rebels a last oppor- 
tunity to renew their allegiance. At another time his people are warned 
to separate themselves from Babylon, that they may not share in her 
sins or in her punishments, for God is ready to judge her (Revelation 
18. 4,5). Long before, when the Leader was upon earth, he drew the lines 
very plainly: “Ye cannot serve God and mammon” (Matthew 6. 24); 
and “He that is not for me is against me” (Luke 11. 23). Therefore if 
any man suffers in the final condemnation, it is because he has deliberately 
cast in his lot with evil—the beast, the dragon and their allies. As we 
read the account we shall agree with the prophet Isaiah and Saint John 
that “in righteousness Christ doth judge and make war” (Revelation 
19. 11; Isaiah 11. 4). 

But if instead of pointing out and emphasizing the revolting details 
the record is read as a whole, there is something magnificent in the prog- 
ress of Christ and his followers toward their final triumph. “These kings 
shall war against the Lamb and the Lamb shall overcome them, for he is 
Lord of lords, and King of kings; and they also shall overcome that are 
with him, called and chosen and faithful” (Rev. 17. 13, 14). 

After the struggle is over there must be a general readjustment of 
affairs as after any other war. Conditions have altered. By royal decree 
time, with all its changes and uncertainties, will be no more (Revelation 
10. 6). Therefore, whether the Conqueror reigns in heaven or on earth, it 
will be necessary for him to fix the status of all in the new order. It 
will then be too late for any change of sentiment or any professions of 
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belated loyalty. “He that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteousness 
still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous 
Jet him do righteousness still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still” 
(Revelation 22. 11, 12). Every man must abide by his record. John gives 
a picture of this general judgment (Revelation 20. 11-13). 

The fate of Babylon is given in most graphic terms. A strong angel 
took a stone as large as a millstone and threw it into the sea, crying: 


Thus with violence shall be cast down 

Babylon, the great city, 

And shall no more be found. 

And the voice of the harpers and singers 
Shall be heard no more in thee; 

And the voice of the flute players and trumpeters 
Shall be heard no more in thee. 

And the voice of the bridegroom and the bride 
Shall be heard no more in thee; 

And no craftsman of whatever craft 
Shall be found any more in thee. 

And the voice of the millstone 
Shall be heard no more in thee; 

And the light of the lamp 
Shall shine no more in thee (Revelation 18. 21-23).* 


It is a picture of perfect desolation. She that had lived luxuriously and 
has had every delicacy is cursed with eternal cravings ; 


And the fruits which thy soul lusted after 
Are gone from thee 

And all the dainties and the splendours 
Are perished from thee (Revelation 18. 14). 


The materialists mourn over the wreck of such a splendid civilization: 


. « « The merchants which were made rich by her, shall stand afar off for 
fear of her torment, weeping and mourning, saying: 

“Woe, woe, to the great city, 

That was clothed in fine linen and purple and scarlet, 

And adorned with gold and precious stones and pearl; 

For in one hour are so great riches laid waste.” 
And every shipmaster, and every one that saileth any whither; and mariners 
and as many as gain their living by the sea, stood afar off, and cried as they 
looked on the smoke of her burning, saying, “What city is like the great city?” 
And they cast dust on their heads, and they cried, weeping and mourning, 
saying, 

“Woe, woe, to the great city, 
Wherein were made rich all that had their ships at sea; 
For in one hour are her precious things laid waste” (Revelation 18. 15-19). 


But a great multitude of those who have deeper insight, and see 


+ Poetical forms are from Charles II. 432, 433. 
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beneath the gilded surface the moral rottenness and the injustice, re joice, 
saying: 
Hallelujah! 

Salvation, and glory, and power, belong to our God; 

For true and righteous are his judgments; 

For he hath judged the great harlot, 

That corrupted the earth with her fornication, 

And he hath avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. 


Again and again they shout: “Hallelujah . . . Amen, Hallelujah” 
(Revelation 19. 1-6). The catastrophe of her fall is so great that John 
imagines that the very islands flee away from the scene (Revelation 
16. 20). If the warrior David had been there he would have shouted 
“Hallelujah, Victory’ and glory and power belong to our God,” and is 
not that the spirit of the present passage? But John uses a better word. 
“Salvation” puts the emphasis on the conservation of the good rather 
than on the destruction of the evil. We see now that the unquenchable fires 
are lighted out of love for the redeemed rather than out of revenge for the 
guilty. While “strong is the Lord that judgeth her,” history has proved 
that he is more merciful than his church. Rome has suffered repeatedly 
at the hands of her enemies but she is not yet a heap of ruins. 

Later in the Vision the beast is taken and with him the false prophet 
that wrought the signs in his sight wherewith he deceived them that had 
received the mark of the beast and them that worshipped his image; they two 
were cast alive into the lake of fire that burneth with brimstone; and the rest 
were killed with the sword of him that sat upon the horse, even the sword 


that came forth out of his mouth, and all the birds were filled with their 
flesh (Revelation 19. 19-21). 


Finally, the Devil, the arch-enemy 


which deceived them, was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where are 
also the beast and the false prophet; and they shall be tormented day and 
night forever and ever. . . . And death and Hades were cast into the lake 
of fire . . . and if any was not found written in the book of life, he was 
cast into the lake of fire (Revelation 20. 10-15). 


A grand holocaust, but also a grand triumph. It was all very real to 
John. . 

In time of war or any national upheaval rumor is very busy, and 
the people long for reliable news. The church has always been filled with 
varying theories about this age-long struggle. But Jesus is the “Word 
of God,” that is, the official messenger of the covenant between God and 
man, therefore we can trust the report he brings. We may read it ina 
more spiritual manner than did the early church, but one fact is plain to 


2 Marginal reading in the Psalms. 
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all. Christ “must reign until he hath put all enemies under his feet, and 
the last enemy that shall be abolished is Death” (1 Corinthians 15. 
25, 26). 
Then the end: beneath his rod 
Man’s last enemy shall fall. 
Hallelujah! Christ in God, 
God in Christ is all in all. 
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fires With this King of all Greatness and Grace 
the Who reigns not alone; 
wed His Glory, her glory, where glorious she glows at His side 
" Who sits with the King in His Throne. 
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She came from dim uttermost depths which no Angel hath known, 
vhet Leviathan’s whirlpool and Dragon’s dominion worldwide, 
7 From the frost or the fire to Paradisaical zone. 


Lo, she is fair as a dove, silvery, golden, dove-eyed: 
Lo, Dragon laments and Death laments, for their prey is flown: 
She dwells in the Vision of Peace, and her peace shall abide 
Who sits with the King in His Throne. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


H. Currron Owens 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tue idea of Professor Macintosh in his book (The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, by Douglas Clyde Macintosh) is to set forth as much of 
Christian truth and doctrine as is reasonable in the light of the practical 
judgment of man. He does not mean to say that this is all that is tenable 
in Christianity, but he means to say that at least this much is reasonable 
and valuable. He also feels that the older apologetics no longer satisfy 
the critical or practical judgment of the race. He accuses the older 
apologetics of reasoning in a circle in holding that the miracle stories are 
true because they are in the Bible, and that the truth of the Bible js 
demonstrated by the miraculous element therein set forth, and so proceeds 
on the assumption that a new apologetic is greatly needed. 

As I see it there are two great questions to be asked: (a) What is the 
essential element in historic Christianity? (b) How can the essence of 
Christianity be best presented and defended as true? 

Historically there are two answers: Hegel’s notion that what is 
reasonable is true, and Ritschl’s idea that that which is of spiritual value 
is true. Since men are so unlike in their reasoning processes and in their 
appreciation of spiritual values, these answers create almost as many 
difficulties as they exterminate. What is needed is a principle big enough 
to embrace and comprehend both views; this principle when found will be 
the basis of a new apologetic sufficient to meet the needs of this age. 

The reasonableness of Christianity appears when viewed in the light 
of Professor William James’ idea of the “will to believe.” Professor 
James’ idea is not that the individual has a right to believe anything he 
chooses to believe, but that when he is “confronted with a situation in 
which he cannot know with certainty which of the two contradictory sug- 
gestions is true and he must act as if one were true and the other false, 
and the one that harmonizes with his highest ideals and noblest impulses 
appeals to him as reasonable enough to be true, then he has a moral right 
to accept that as true and to make it the working hypothesis of his life.” 
After having stated this proposition we are in a position to reconcile 
the somewhat divergent views of Hegel and Ritschl by showing that 
what is the most valuable in historic Christianity is reasonable, and that 
the essential historic values of Christianity are true. 
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Christianity is a morality as well as a religion. Religion ought to 
contribute to spirituality and in order to do so must be moral. It is 
essential therefore to rid religion of all immorality. This includes in- 
tellectual dishonesty. Christianity must be presented honestly and ac- 
cepted honestly if it is to be the vital and creative force in life that God 
intended that it should be. I have no doubt that the feebleness of the 
faith of many can be readily explained by the fact that they came by 
their Christianity in such a way as to fail to satisfy all the requirements 
of intellectual honesty. One of the elements of morality in general and 
Christian morality in particular is that it is free—free in the sense that 
it is openminded, unfettered by arbitrary authority, not the result of 
coercion in any sense whatsoever, either physical, emotional, intellectual, 
or conscientious. To rely on any method of presenting Christianity that 
ignores the idea that the soul ought to be free in its search for God and 
truth is wrong and immoral. For example, to tell younger children that 
they must believe in the Bible and the deity of Jesus or else go to hell is 
not only unchristian, but cowardly and immoral, a travesty upon religion 
and a confession of weakness on the part of those who do it. 

Christian morality is reasonable. Leaving the question of revelation 
out of consideration for a moment, we say that Jesus discovered his 
morality by ‘observing life and reflecting upon it. He saw that certain 
things that were said by men of olden times played havoc with the peace 
and well-being of society, and that certain ceremonial scruples were not 
calculated to add very much to the spiritual enlargement of mankind, so 
he rejected them and put other principles and more reasonable ones in 
their places. And he told his friends and enemies alike that his judgment 
in these matters was true, not because of any superhuman powers that he 
alone was able to exercise, but because he was unselfish and not trying 
to do his own will, but the will of God, thereby pointing out that the 
rule of right reason is to have the right motive and purpose. But the 
glory of his teaching at this point is that he puts apprehension of truth 
on a plane that is within the reach of every normal man and woman. And 
he always insisted that his truth is so reasonable that if tested in the 
right way it will satisfy the mind as well as the heart of each and all. 

Christian morality must be spiritual. Of course morality and 
reasonableness are of themselves very essential spiritual qualities. But 
there are people who are good enough and reasonable enough in their 
way, but whose insight into the truth, whose appreciation of beauty, and 
whose expressions of love and friendship fall far below the Christian ideal. 
Until a man can stand erect in the midst of his enemies; be tolerant 
toward those who deny his creed; feel the power of triumphant joy in 
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his soul when clouds of defeat and disappointment gather thickly about 
him and compel every circumstance to yield to the salvation of his soul— 
he is not yet perfect. But his Christian morals, if vital, free and reason- 
able, will everlastingly urge him toward high spiritual attainment. 

Christian morality is social. An individualistic Christianity is not 
immoral, it is impossible. The Christian spirit and ethic includes every- 
body or it includes nobody. It works for the wellbeing of all or it works 
for the wellbeing of none. And a morality that is not social in its spirit 
and purpose is not adequate to meet the needs of a world like this. 

Therefore, because Christian morality is Free, Reasonable, Spiritual 
and Social, it can be said to measure up to the requirements of both 
Hegel and Ritschl so far as morality is concerned. 

But morality is not religion. As essential as they are to each other 
they are not identical. And, therefore, the reasonableness and value of 
the Christian religion must be investigated as such. 

There are four distinct attitudes toward life. And since every man 
must be either a hero or a coward we will say that two of these attitudes 
are cowardly and two heroic. After having examined them we may decide 
for ourselves which attitude is the most reasonable and valuable in the 
light of the assumption that the wellbeing of each and every individual 
is the only worthy and justifiable end of life. 

First of all we have the philosophical pessimism. Life is essentially 
evil. The underlying laws of life and destiny are vicious. Culture, civil- 
ization and Christianity are only a veneer. Human nature is ultimately 
selfish. The blood of our brutish ancestors flows in our veins and the 
passions of the jungle are always ready to flare up. Such is the view of 
the philosophical pessimist, and surely his conception of God is not cal- 
culated to promote Christian piety or satisfy the longing of the saints. 

Secondly, we have unmoral optimism. Herbert Spencer is our patron 
saint here. The idea is that the cosmic urge is bound to carry us on to 
perfection. The inevitable tendency of the evolutionary process is the 
elimination of all evil and the emergence of all good. In other words we 
are predestined to drift into the “Kingdom of Perfect Adjustments” 
sooner or later. No man can help, no man can hinder. The set of the 
entire mechanism of the universe is toward this end. This is predestina- 
tion without God and is “not so good.” 

Another view is that of Professor James, called meliorism. It means 
that truth has a fighting chance to win—so has righteousness. God is 
on neither side. The stars in their courses fight for neither side. The 
Almighty is on the side that has the heaviest artillery. And this goes for 
all kinds of artillery, intellectual, political, ete. The pull of atomic 
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energy is neutral. The moral hero knows that truth has a fighting chance. 
Of course this is an advance over the other two. But this conception of 
the Supreme Being is not very inspiring. Yet if any man fights for the 
right with such a faith as this as his only faith, he is as much of a moral 
and spiritual hero as anybody else. 

The fourth and final view is called moral optimism. This view 
contends that man has nothing to fear if his will is fixed on doing right- 
eousness; that providence will supply all of our needs and that no real 
harm can befall us if at center our life is moral. This view of life comes 
nearest to satisfying the moral consciousness, and taking life by and 
large is by far the most reasonable and valuable view that man can hold. 

Now involved in this doctrine of moral optimism are three of the 
essential truths of historic Christianity: (1) freedom of the will, (2) im- 
mortality of the soul, and (3) a God who is good. Without discussing 
each one in detail it is enough to say that without these three articles of 
faith the idea of moral heroism is incomplete. 

Any philosophy of life that leaves out freedom necessarily excludes 
morality. If a man is “driven from within” by unknown physical forces 
over which he has no real control, then he is only an automaton. If he 
never exercises any freedom of choice as he faces the issues of life, then 
how can he say that he is morally good? Life may not be a real fight, 
but, in the language of Professor James, it “feels like one” at least. Free- 
dom is founded upon experience and has never been denied by spontaneous 
thought. Even critical philosophers have asserted their freedom in 
books and essays calculated to demonstrate determinism. Every nor- 
mal man goes on the assumption that he is free and ought not to believe 
otherwise unless compelled to do so by undeniable logic. The soul has a 
right to accept itself as being what its natural and normal experience 
seems to indicate that it is. The use of logic is to save us from error, but 
it has been permitted to go too far when it leads us to deny the validity 
of every-day experience and the certainties of practical common sense. 

Immortality of the soul is essential to moral optimism. This life 
viewed as a finality is unjustifiable. If the spiritual values gained in life 
perish with life, then life itself begins and ends without having accom- 
plished anything worthwhile. If annihilation is the final lot of each and 
all, and if falsehood and truth perish together, then Christian morality 
is unreasonable and valueless. Hence, after all, true morality and true 
religion must stand or fall together. The reasonableness of immortality 
is necessarily implied in the fact that Christian morality and moral hero- 


ism are reasonable and valuable. To say that the universal power pro- 
nounces the same final judgment upon morality and immorality, upon 
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moral heroism and moral cowardice is to say that in the last analysis 
there is no difference. And we have seen that moral optimism is the most 
worthy and vital attitude toward life when compared with other atti- 
tudes and is therefore reasonable. Since immortality is implied in them 
both we hold, therefore, that immortality is a reasonable and valuable 
belief and is an essential truth of historic Christianity. 

Hence we see that two of the three essential truths of historic Chris- 
tianity are reasonable and valuable. How about the third and greatest 
of all—namely, belief in God? 

Of course the idea of God is reasonable and valuable if all the other 
things we have discussed are reasonable and valuable. And belief in God 
as the ultimate source of our confidence in Christian morality, moral 
optimism, freedom and immortality is well founded. But the great reli- 
gious philosophers have often believed in God in such a way as to weaken 
religious faith rather than to strengthen it. So we shall now examine 
the idea of Providence for a few minutes, because if our conception of 
Providence is not sufficient to meet the needs of life, then our conception 
of God is insufficient. In other words, the test of the worth of your belief 
in God is what you believe about Providence. 

Fundamentally there have been four great mistakes. They have all 
emerged as a result of man’s attempt to solve the problem of evil. First, 
God is good and since God is the source of all things there is no evil. 
There is a certain shadow of truth in this, but not enough to give any 
real satisfaction. Second, evil exists and God exists, but God is not good 
in a moral sense. He is the ultimate and absolute being, the infinite and 
eternal energy, but he is not good. Third, God is morally perfect, but he 
is limited in power and is not great enough for man’s absolute trust and 
dependence. The only criticism that can be made of this proposition 
now is that such a God does not satisfy the religious consciousness of 
mankind, not to mention certain other difficulties that could be uncovered 
upon analyses. Fourth, God is good enough and great enough, but the 
problem of evil is declared to be insoluble. Such a doctrine discourages 
human thought and leaves the greatest of all problems an eternal mystery 
—a perennial source of doubt and misunderstanding. 

There are others who deal with the problem of evil, but who deal with 
it erroneously. They try to solve it without reference to immortality. 
Others try to account for it on the grounds of theological determinism. 
For all such there is naturally no solution of the problem of moral evil. 
While yet many others believe in immortality and assert the free agency 
of man who yet hold to the idea that God often arbitrarily interferes in 
the natural world in a miraculous way so as to counteract the influence of 
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evil in the world. This idea of miraculous intervention should be sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny. If God intervenes at all why doesn’t he 
intervene more often or, better than that, why not once for all? Man 
gains more by regularity of law than he loses. And in view of the hope 
of immortality and the universal love of God, the sudden death of an 
individual or the violent death of a group of people or the devastation of 
a whole city is not too great a price to pay for an opportunity to learn 
what God tries to teach the human race by laws that are everlastingly 
enforced and not ever suspended or arbitrarily interfered with. 

On the basis of our belief in the regularity of law we should build up 
our idea of Providence. It would not be difficult to take up separately 
the idea of pain, error, death, moral evil and sin and show that they all 
have a logical or reasonable cause of existence in a world like this; that 
without some of them as actually existent and some of them capable of 
being brought into existence the development of man as a moral, spiritual 
and intellectual being would be impossible. Thus the riddle of life is ever 
before us. The problem is to reconcile the fact of God and the fact of 
evil without modifying one to suit the other in such a way as to practi- 
cally deny both. The key to the solution of this problem is that this is 
the best possible world for the purpose for which God made it, and that 
purpose is to produce human character of the highest type and quality. 
For example, if there were no dangers to face, no courage ‘could be de- 
veloped. If there were no problems to solve there would be no intellectual 
progress. If there were no suffering there would be no sympathy. If 
there was nothing to suggest doubt there would be no faith. Courage, 
sympathy and intellectual power have their birth in the human soul when- 
ever and wherever a man rises to meet the highest challenges of life. 

It has been said that we can be Christians whether we believe in the 
historic Jesus or not. They argue that since Jesus was a Christian with- 
out believing in an historic Jesus that preceded him, we can do likewise. 
They protest against all “entangling alliances between history and reli- 
gion” on the grounds that one can be a Christian without first having 
qualified as an historian. 

To many minds this is absurd. It is Christianity without Jesus 
Christ and they will have none of it. To them belief in Jesus Christ is to 
give credence to all the historical data that surround the personality 
of Jesus Christ as recorded in the New Testament. They say that any- 
thing less than this is not enough. 

This is worth thinking about. We should not come to any hasty 
conclusions on this point. For it is certain that though the disciples 
knew Jesus after the flesh, we cannot. (2 Cor. 5-16.) We know Jesus 
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as the greatest spiritual fact that has ever emerged in the long history 
of the race, and the only creative factor in the spiritual life of the race be. 
day, but we cannot turn time backward in its course and verify every 
matter of fact with which his person is surrounded in the New Testament, 

Jesus suggested only one way whereby we might test the truthfulness 
of his doctrines. Try them in life and living and through a real expe- 
rience you will “know the truth and the truth will make you free.” “Tf 
any man willeth to do his will he will know the doctrine, whether it is of 
God or if I preach it of myself.” There is no way to ascertain whether 
a certain incident ever happened or not, but there is a way to find out 
whether God is like Jesus said he is or not. 

John Wesley once said, “If then it were possible—which I conceive 
it is not—to shake the traditional evidence of Christianity, still he (a 
Christian) has the eternal evidence—and every true believer hath the 
witness of evidence in himself—which stands firm and unshaken.” Just 
a little differently the same proposition is stated by Robert Browning in 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 

What think ye of Christ, friend? When all’s done and said, 

Like you this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can? 
The essential point as I see it is, are you interested in such a God as 
Jesus tells about or not? Are you anxious to see such a kingdom realized 
as Jesus dreamed of, lived for and died for? Whatever might be your 
doubts and misapprehensions you can know such a God if you really want 
to. Your doubts may be real intellectual obstacles, but they are not 
practical difficulties that lie in your way if you really want to help build 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

Of course we believe as Professor Macintosh says in speaking of 
Jesus, “He was (undoubtedly) the historic source of an experience which 
is really the work of God, and that in being this Jesus exercises the func- 
tion of saving men from their sins, which is a divine function.” Yet it is 
undoubtedly wrong to identify the Christian faith with all those incidents 
set out in the New Testament. The test of a Christian’s faith is not, can 
you look back over nineteen hundred years and still say that you believe 
in it all, but can you look at the plight of this world and feel that Jesus 
Christ is the supreme need of mankind? Can you give your heart, soul, 
mind and strength to the realization of that “faith that works by love”? 
(Gal. 5. 6.) Such a man will not only be a defender of “the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” but will be a continuous revelation of that light 
which is destined to shine “more and more even unto a perfect day.” 
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The Christian doctrine of revelation is the conclusive argument in 
this whole matter. God’s general revelation of himself in history, in 
scripture, etc., is common to all. Even the “natural man” who cannot 
“discern spiritual things” can appreciate the beneficent influence of Chris- 
tian morality upon the world at large. Yet in the last analysis the thing 
that has kept the spiritual life of the world alive is that power and knowl- 
edge of God which has been born of individual experience. 

This doctrine of special revelation occupies a large place in the 
teachings of Jesus. The individual who earnestly strives to grow up into 
the moral image and spiritual likeness of Jesus Christ will come to know 
that he is on God’s side and that God is on his side. If Jesus Christ dwells 
in any man’s heart by faith, that man can be trusted to read his New 
Testament with an eye single to God’s glory. A real Christian experience 
is able to bear a large part of the weight of history. However, the weight 
of history is often a millstone about the neck of one who has never had 
the experience. If the enemies of Jesus Christ could discover the truth of 
his doctrines in those days by trying them, why cannot we make a similar 
discovery now? 

After all, opinions are not religion. We are not here to weigh evi- 
dence and pass judgment, that and nothing more. As I read Jesus’ 
description of the Final Judgment and his parable of the good Samari- 
tan, we are not here to solve theological puzzles at our peril. The 
mysteries and obscurities of history are buried under nineteen centuries 
of time. The historic events incidental to the earthly ministry of our 
Lord have passed with the passage of time. It is expedient that he no 
longer walk the streets and roads of this earth in human form. We know 
“what manner of man he was” from the substantial records written by 
those who knew him best. He did not intend to bind us to the past, but 
to turn our hearts and hopes toward the future. To reject the Christ 
that we know to-day is in every sense paramount to rejecting the Christ 
who trod the shores of Galilee. The church needs to serve the Christ 
that it knows and to forget that Christ of theological fiction which the 
disciples never knew. We need more of the spirit of Whittier’s hymn as 
the spirit of our prayers and devotions: 

O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 


We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 
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A PSALM OF STORM 
Night 
The wild impassioned Night enwrapped the Earth 
In his black drapery of flaunting cloud 
Embroidered with the lightning’s threaded gold, 
And told the Universe with thunderous voice 
His agonies of baffied love; 
For his the doom of an eternal gloom 
Which ne’er might see the fair elusive face 
Of the glad Earth, aglow with morning joy 
Or sweetly pensive with the perfect peace 
Of gently musing eventide. 


Earth 


Earth with titanic hate and dread fought from 

His rude embrace, and grieved her virgin plea, 

To highest Chancery of pitying Heaven, 

In all the gamut of her myriad notes, before 
The throned Moon and Court of Stars. 


Storm 
The orchestral winds did all the compass play 
Of a majestic scale, heart-piercing tenors 
And a diapason deep and drear as Hell; 
The pine groves wailed, the forests moaned aloud, 
The gentle flowers bowed them low 
And murmured their lament, the reeds shrilled forth 
Their plaintive tones to unison the Owl 
Whose boding cry pulsed rhythmic as a bell 
Tolling low, slow, and ominous of woe; 
The rivers all ran mourningly 
To seek the Sea for pity, but her breast 
Heaved fast and furious in tempestuous grief 
That cried from deep to deep in agonizing fright, 
And with a bitter spray (of tears) baptized 
The shore to melt its stony heart. 


Calm 


Then soft upon my dolorous ear there stole 
Faint notes, those stormy clamors piercing like 
The spears of sunlight through a forest gloom, 
A low and mellow music strangely sweet, 
As faery dances wild and weird, 
In ceaseless change of mode and time, as slow 
As zephyr’s dying breath, as meteor swift, 
Like elfin bugles or deep drowse of bees; 
Yet always luscious as the wine of Cos 
With honey of Hymettus mixt. 
Within my casement an olian harp, 
As oracle *twixt nature and my soul, 
The wailing storm transposed to music mild 
Within its magic chords, as though the heart 
Of all the world Apollo touched. 





A Psalm of Storm 


The Soul 


E’en so the Poet’s heart, vibrant, attuned, 
Composes every passing note of life; 
Without may rage a clamorous dissonance; 
But discord smiting on that harp is changed 
To joy of perfect harmony. 
The curses, shrieks, sobs inarticulate, 
The quivering moan of pain, the sigh of love, 
The wavelike laughter of a merry mind, 
The bells that toll for passing souls and drown 
The epithalmic ecstasy ; 
The clangor of war trumpets, and the deep 
Soul-stirring roll of drums, a plowboy’s whistle, 
The hum of industry, a cradle song, 
And hearthside murmurings of peace, 
The meadow’s mellow lowing of the herd, 
The song of birds amid the orchard bloom, 
A cheerful sound of insects in the grass, 
The saucy chatter of a squirrel and far 
Above the clouds an eagle’s cry; 
The voice of prayer that from dim aisles of faith 
In minster of millennial’s worshiping 
Doth seek the light and soar to knock and cry, 
With singing love and praise at Heaven's gate, 
The chanting of the Easter hope. 


The Psalm 


All, all these voices of a various life 
Do blend in lovely forms of melody, 
A psalm of praise, a merry chansonette, 
A canticle of love, a pastoral, 

A dulcet lyric or an ode 
Sapphic or Horatian, like a ruby drop, 
Heart's essence rare, in life’s alembic stilled, 
A stately epic or a chiming song, 
A sonnet fashioned like a priceless gem, 

A plaintive elegy of death 
Whose minor chords transpose to jubilance, 
A childish rhyme, a verse of jesting wit 
That flashes like a rapier’s point, a lay 
Of ancient valor and the courtesy 

Of knightly souls in every age; 
The bluff, rude vigor of old balladry, 
Omar's quatrains, and Runic rhymes obscure, 
Sweet hymns that breathe the love of Calvary— 
So patterned are the parti-colored threads 

Of affluent life weaving their web 
Harmonious in the harp-like soul that thrills, 
As David's kinnor, to the unison 
Which dominates the outward storm and stress, 
Ordained in His vast purpose who hath made 

All things at heart melodious. 

Austin Matiack Courtenay, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Menroz was cursed in that song of Deborah, possibly the oldest litcra- 
ture of Israel. That town was cursed because of her failure to help 
Israel at a moment of high danger. How many churches in America 
deserve such a curse to-day for their constant shirking the saving of 
souls in their vicinity and joining the spiritual conquest of the world by 
service and sacrifice? But God can do without such shirkers. Their 
neglect of evangelism and World Service hurts them far more than it 
does the rest of the world. They may be very respectable and moderately 
moral and yet they are such traitors to the Divine Will in not opposing 
the damnable Siseras of to-day that they are no longer patriots, but 
enemies to the kingdom of God. Neutrality is real opposition. 


Lire is fed by death in nature. This summer has its roots in a dead 
past. It gets much of its glory from the graves of a thousand forgotten 
seasons. Those golden green leaves of to-day’s vegetation got food from 
the dead leaves of many lost autumns. 

Life evermore is fed by death 
In earth and sea and sky; 
And that a rose may breathe its breath 
Something must die. 
So death is not destruction; it is the source of the eternal ascent of life. 
Surely the cross is that tree whose root was sacrifice, but whose vitality 
is atonement and whose coming flowers and fruit are the eternal crown. 


REVELATION is everywhere in nature, history and life. Creation is a 
revelation of divine power and wisdom. The Bible is a noble record of 
revelation of divine care and providence. But even greater than a visible 
or a written revelation of God is the living Christ. In him more than in 
a holy book is the Word of God. And above all there is a personal reve- 
lation through the Holy Spirit, that supreme gift of the ascended Lord. 
Dr. Cocker, a philosophic theologian of Methodism, said two generations 
ago: “Religion is a mode of life determined by the consciousness of our 
personal relation to God.” 
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Licut fills the dewdrop with its glory, but those shining rays of the 
sun are distinct from those little liquid beads of beauty. So does God 
fill all things with his divine splendor, but must not be identified with those 
things in nature and life that reflect his visible splendor. 


Nations too often have been vast military camps. Their immense 
armaments are kept ready to march at the rap of the drum and the blow 
of the bugle. May we not be rather proud when America has nothing but 
a pigmy army and a paper navy? Let us hope that the Kellogg and 
Briand Peace Pact will eventually bring such disarmament to all the 
governments of the world. 


Wuat are we? soaring saints and seraphs in the sky or only wig- 
gling worms in the earth? In this hectic age life has become so merely 
mechanistic to millions who work for wealth and sport for pleasure that 
many have lost their wings and have no possessions higher than an 
earthly hill. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” 


“Know thyself” was on every Greek tongue and inscribed on many 
temples and public buildings. Yet that precept has been little regarded 
practically either then or now. Our own souls are “a dark continent” 
as yet unexplored by such a spiritual Livingstone as enlightened the dark- 
ness of Africa. We need some Sherlock Holmes of the heart as skillful 
to discover the real character of the inner nature as that detective was to 
hunt crime. We need to examine ourselves not by morbid self-scrutiny 
or wretched soul vivisection, but to win a stronger personalism. There 
are no earthly X-rays that can photograph the inner man, but there is a 
light of the Spirit of God which can both search and save the soul. 


Werner Heisenserc, a young physicist professor in Leipsic Uni- 
versity, Germany, now only twenty-eight years of age, the originator of 
what is called Quantum Dynamics, is perhaps the greatest living scientist 
of to-day to influence our metaphysical beliefs. He has created serious 
doubt upon the quite general belief of absolute determinism in nature. 
While his work is considerably based upon the formulations of Einstein, 
he has gone far beyond that theory of relativity. His views hold that 
the material realm can never be measured with entire accuracy, so that 
there is an element of indefiniteness in nature itself. Therefore we may 
not be able with certainty either to describe the past or predict the future 
of the visible universe. So physical science ceases to be more perfectly 
exact than any other system of human knowledge. Therefore by this new 
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epistemology no contradiction can ever be allowed between science and 
religion. 


Micnaet ANGELO is said to have visited the studio of Raphael, but 
found that great painter absent. To the question of the servant what 
name he should leave, he only answered with a few strong strokes upon 
the wall, an outline of a human face. When Raphael returned, his servant 
told him that the visitor had left no name but made some strange marks 
on the wall. The artist looked upon the drawing and cried in admiration, 
“It can only be the hand of Angelo!” So upon the walls of that temple 
of time which we call history there have been traced in lines of light the 
features of a perfect character; and any soul that himself has any inward 
sense of spiritual art, gazing upon the transcendent loveliness of the 
gospel picture of Jesus, must exclaim, “It can only be the hand of God.” 
That portrait is too real for any big brain to banish it from thought or 
any holy heart to expel it from the experience of fellowship. 


Dexker, that English dramatist of three centuries ago, said that 
“Christ is the truest gentleman that ever was born.” Is not a divine 
birth the real source of manners as well as of morals? Good breeding 
may be a surface Christianity, but it grew from within and was not super- 
ficially adorned on the outside of life by the patterns of style read in a 
book of etiquette. It is spiritual morality which will create perfect 
manners. We shall never have a world of the completest courtesy until 
all men have received that gift of the Holy Spirit which is perfect love. 


QUANTITY is no measure of quality. Size, in the physical sense, can 
be applied to a planet but not to a soul. A divine life, like that of Christ, 
outmeasures in the real mind either a Ptolemean or a Copernican universe. 
And a baby, to whom there comes that life of love which is a spark of the 
infinite, is bigger than that material realm of ‘the universe which blurred 
the brain of that incompetent professor who ignorantly alleged that the 
astrophysics of to-day set aside the Ten Commandments and the Christian 
conception of God. When that person really knows Jesus he will behold 
someone greater than all the solar system of the skies. 


Humanity has two well-known methods of its transformation, either 
by changing circumstances or character. The former, however valuable, 
is by itself a failure. Political socialism could never create a perfect 
democracy. Christianity is a spiritual socialism by which changing men 
will transform all environments. Mere reform will never save humanity. 
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All mere makeshifts in life are failures. To be patched, mended or deco- 
rated does not form a gentleman. We ought to keep cleaner outside and 
wear more decent garments, but that will not sufficiently alter the inner 
life. Let us stand by prohibition and all such moral elements in law, but 
we need by a new birth to produce new creatures and a new creation. 
A new man makes a new world. Christianity is both a revelation and a 


revolution. 


Derinitions of the kingdom of God are not political but as biolog- 
ical as those three kingdoms we describe in nature, the mineral, vegetable 
and animal. There is no spontaneous spiritual generation; all such life 
is from above. A pebble and the jelly-fish may be the same chemically, 
but one is made and the other is born. So all the earthly machinery of 
civilization cannot create a Christian. Like his Master, he is conceived 
by the Holy Spirit. 


May not man claim that mastery in nature which is taught in the 
Bible? Man is a king in a palace, the sun is his servant and the moon his 
lantern, earth his empire, flowers his tribute and birds his songsters. The 
wreaths of empire are on his brow. He has a throne beneath that of 
Deity, but shares his sovereignty. For man is making himself in remaking 
nature. He is a partner with the Infinite Creator. “We are working 
together with God.” 


Race prejudice, which became more bitter after the World War, is 
slowly beginning to decrease. While it has grown stronger in some nor- 
thern cities of the United States, in certain southern centers there has 
grown among certain of its better citizens less emphasis on that sinful 
and un-American phrase, “white supremacy.” In Atlanta, Georgia, a 
noble society of white citizens is battling for a larger liberty in the Negro 
life. At Little Rock, Arkansas, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce leads in a newspaper advertisement for the support of the Philander 
Smith College for colored students with this flaming heading, “White and 
Negro Citizens: Have a Common Cause.” A former governor, one of the 
most loved men in that State, has accepted a place on its board of trustees. 
The best of people everywhere are acquiring the Christian spirit of uni- 
versal human love and service. 


NEGATION is no part of the prophetic message of the pulpit. Christ 
is the Everlasting Yea of divine truth. Modernism which has the open 
mind to go forward in thought is genuinely religious, but that mischievous 
modernism that sees only doubts as to doctrine is both dangerous and dia- 
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bolic. When the preacher’s brain becomes blurred as to sacred certainty, 
his own personality begins to decay and he becomes a spiritual dwarf. 
It is well to confine doctrinal preaching to those truths which have a 
living value and they become a prophetic dispatch through a divine radio 
when the minister has experienced the facts which he proclaims. He who 
has no divine assurance and presents no positive truth is going nowhere 
himself and leads his hearers into a mental and moral wilderness. 


Science, in its mechanical application, is enlarging human experi- 
ence. The railroad and the'telegraph did greatly widen our range of life 
and thought, but the aeroplane and the radio of to-day almost conquer 
both space and time in our knowledge. Yet religion has always made the 
soul of man a relative to an unseen universe. An English poet has written 
these lines: 


A fragment of a second doth it take 
Th’ Antipodes to catch the London word! 
Thy prayer to Him a readier flight doth make; 
No time elapses ere thy voice is heard. 


Eternal life, the victory of faith, is a more divine instrument than all the 
machinery given us by the scientific study of energy. The power of the 
Spirit transcends all our relation with nature, and makes us akin to the 
infinite. 


HeEBREws is a most modern book in the New Testament. It cancels 
scores of traditioral records, with perpetual emphasis on the permanent 
truths of life. Its author loves that old prophetic phrase, “Yet once 
more,” and knows that the path to progress is that God “shakes not the 
earth only but also heaven.” (Hebrews 12. 26.) Shall we dread such a 
terrific revolutionary destruction? No, there is a “Kingdom that cannot 
be shaken.” What cowards are those dogmatists who dread seeing their 
useless teachings swept away by criticism! “Our God is a consuming 
fire,” but a fire that burns only the worthless and purifies the permanent 
in our human life. There is a “once more” in almost every generation, 
but, as this author of the Epistle to the. Hebrews triumphantly asserts, 
“Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day and forever.” | 


A woman of Pompeii, with arms full of treasures, was buried alive by 
the ashes of Vesuvius, with the look of surprised terror on her face. That 
would be a fitting statue for Wall Street and other places where men grab 
riches. Jesus called that enterprising man who was building vaster ware- 
houses and barns to hold his increasing treasures, a “rich fool.” The 
rich who ignore God are really insulting their own souls. Worldliness is 
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areal insanity. Life is too small when a man has much possessions around 
him and nothing within his personality. Big business often saps vitality. 


SrrictLy speaking, there is no such thing as free thought. It is free 
only when true, and the mind must travel that way. The ship is master 
of the waves only when it obeys its rudder. The locomotive is freely safe 
only when guided by the rails. Art and science have their limits and 
must be obedient. And we human beings, “made in the image of God,” 
are original thinkers only when we think God’s thoughts after him. 


Docror Date, of Birmingham, that great English Independent, in 
an address before the Wesleyan Conference in England, made this friendly 
criticism of Methodism: 

“There was one doctrine of John Wesley—the doctrine of perfect sancti- 
fication—which ought to have led to a great and original ethical development; 
but the doctrine has not grown; it seems to remain just where John Wesley 
left it. There has been a want of the genius or the courage to attempt the 
solution of the immense practical questions which the doctrine suggests. The 
questions have not been raised, much less solved. To have raised them effec- 
tively would have been to originate an ethical revolution which would have 
a far deeper effect on the thought of life—first of England and then of 
Christendom—than was provided by the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” 
Doctor Dale also emphasized the relation of this teaching to politics, 
business, literature ant? art. Certainly, a social righteousness is the 
necessary outcome of the teachings of Jesus and of a genuine Christian 


experience. 


Meruopism has two great slogans—the Witness of the Spirit and 
Holiness to the Lord. These are being too much neglected by a false 
fundamentalism and a most mischievous modernism, both of which empha- 
size opinions rather than life. Regeneration, like the physical birth, only 
makes a religious babe. To let ‘thie religious life stop there is to create 
a permanent spiritual infancy, which is a going back to death and not 
forward to life. Holiness can «ommence in that beginning of life from 
above but cannot be rightly realized except by its growth to perfect love. 
Entire sanctification is the application of our divine experience to every- 
thing in the outward life. Regeneration should reach its climax in world 


redemption. 


Leviticus records three times this message of Jehovah to Israel: 
“Be ye holy, for I am holy.” And Saint Peter repeats it for the larger 
Church of Christ. He goes farther and thus defines it: “Be ye yourselves 
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holy in all manner of living.” May not the ministry of to-day more 
strongly emphasize this supreme realization of our childlike relation to 
a holy God? If we are born of God we must become like him both in 
character and conduct. 


Frevpian psychology is not far away from the demonology of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Those so-called “complexes” are a sort of united 
thought-bunches in the sub-conscious realm, which have their strange 
influence over the conscious personality. Here is a rather apt limerick 
which could be applied to such psychologists as Freud, Adler or Jung: 

There lives a wise man in Vienna 
Who shows we’re all fit for Gehenna; 
So the Law is proved true 
(And the Gospel is too), 
By this terrible Jew of Vienna. 
Is it not a paradox that people could hold to that view of child-born 
psychoneuroses and yet deny the reality of original sin? There is a 
human tragedy which is more perfectly interpreted and eradicated by 
religion than by psychoanalysis. 





DARK DISPENSATIONS 


Cyrus, the Aryan imperial master of Western Asia after the Baby- 
lonian exile of Israel, because of his wise return of those prisoners to their 
home in Jerusalem, receives a high prophetic praise in that loftiest of all 
literature in the Bible, the later chapters of Isaiah. He is addressed as a 
Messiah, one anointed by Jehovah to his monarchy. The Persians of that 
period were disciples of Zoroaster, whose Avesta has a greater grandeur 
of moral messages than all other ethnic religious literature, apart from 
our own Holy Scriptures. Its sovereign deity, Ormazd ( Ahura-Mazda), 
who flames in all light and glows in fire, made their religion almost mono- 
theistic. Yet they saw in Darkness, Ahriman, a primeval fiend of evil who 
existed independently of their Lord of Light. So their doctrine was 
somewhat dualistic in that portrayal of those primeval powers. 

Perhaps that apparent dualism, opposed by his prophetic teaching of 
a single God, inspired those words which, in that recorded message of Jeho- 
vah to Cyrus, asserts the unity of light and darkness as the work of one 
Creator. “I form the light and create darkness; I make peace and create 
evil; I am Jehovah that doeth all things.” (Isaiah 45.7.) Satan is given 
no creative power in Hebrew literature. Even the Spirit of Jehovah is 
ruling in Sheol, the dark realm of death, and of him it is affirmed that 
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“Darkness hideth not from thee, but the night shineth as the day; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” (Psalm 139. 8,12.) Yet 
how can we reconcile the relation of a holy God to the Dark Dispensation 
of evil? 

The problem of evil is one of the hardest that can be presented to 
man for solution. While we never can completely solve it, we never can 
wholly ignore it. “Man is born to trouble.” However much we may 
hide or dissemble our moral and physical suffering, it is a reality and not a 
mere mental error, as taught by pantheistic theosophists. 

In the wedding procession of Marie Antoinette, as she was wedded to 
Louis XVI of France, no lame, deformed or blind person was allowed to 
be seen on the streets as the parade passed by. But years later that lovely 
queen stood face to face with a tragic doom whose pathos has forever 
dignified her former rather frivolous life. That is a common experience. 
Our sun is clouded, our moon is splashed with blood and some sadness 
wails in the songbird’s note. The fact is patent enough, but what does it 
mean? Science has puzzled about the gulf stream and has partly 
explained it; but who can account for the dark currents of pain that 
flow in midnight blackness through the crystal waters of the joy-sea of 
life? What relation does God, the all-God, hold to these black spots in 
the face of his beautiful world? 

I. In what sense is God the author of evil? What limitations or con- 
ditions enclose his sovereignty ? 

Primarily he is never the author of moral evil. Those words used in 
the quoted texts cannot be made to mean more than physical calamities. 
Sin exists in spite of God. Any other supposition is monstrous. To be 
sin, any act must be an abuse of human freedom and not a deed of the 
divine Creator. Sin is opposition to God, rebellion against him, trans- 
gression of his law, and want of conformity to his will. 

Moreover, God is only indirectly the source of physical evils. He is the 
author of natural law. We live in an ordered universe, not one of freak and 
change. Pain is the sentinel that stands like an angel with a drawn sword, 
not guarding the door to life, but warning from death. Our suffering is 
often a penalty of natural law violated. It is the necessity for the defense 
of both the natural and moral order of the universe. Moral beings can come 
into perfect harmony with their environment only through proper knowl- 
edge, feeling and will. Our Master will not surrender the great seals of his 
government to humor our folly and neglect. Law is highest love. “Good- 
ness and severity of God!” He sent a fiery law among them but “yea, he 
loved his people.” He will not suspend gravitation to suit our little whims 
about weight. He will not turn a planet out of the way to let our wheel- 
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barrows go by. Fire is a gold-winged messenger of God, given to be our 
servant, to cheer our homes, to make shadows in the nursery for little 
children to play with, to drive our chariots and turn our wheels, doing 
with giant strength the work of the world. Yet fire, as an ill-used servant, 
often becomes a monster, the worst of all tyrants, a terror and destroyer, 
Created as a blessing, it too frequently is made a curse by our own misuse, 

It is those who violate law who are really responsible. .We dare not 
charge upon God what has happened through human negligence and sin. 
It is not the special providence of God, but the too common improvidence 
of man that causes the worst ills of life. It is not as safe to go to sea ina 
rotten tub with a drunken skipper as to sail in a stanch seaworthy hull 
with a sober and able captain. Certainly there is much in this world that 
God cannot like. If we allow great engines of destruction to thunder 
through our streets with no proper safeguards ; if we build great assembly 
halls which violate the laws of God and disobey the wise provisions of 
human law; if we poison earth and air with the foul germs of disease— 
dare we indict the Maker of all as responsible for such evils? Even the 
coroners’ juries of criminal cities could not venture upon such blasphemy. 

It is the sin and selfishness of man that cause the greatest calamities. 
And man’s calamities are more deadly than those ascribed to God. Glad- 
stone, the British premier, declared that the liquor traffic destroys far 
more each year than war, pestilence and famine. “Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn.” Pain and death are not the 
worst of all evils. 

The world is not meant to be made perfect by the infinite will of its 
Maker. It is a nobler creation, a moral empire, in which man is himself 
a creative cause. It is his task to direct and shape the world. His com- 
mission is to subdue the earth. It is not certain that even such great 
natural catastrophes as the cyclone and earthquake might not have been 
mastered, if instead of spending his time in foolish and cruel wars, man 
had fulfilled this divine commission. A noble speculation of Metchnikoff, 
the able Parisian successor to Pasteur in bacteriology, was that the 
normal period of human life could be extended to 140 years and death 
become as painless and welcome as sleep. Better still! Might not the 
perfect salvation of spirit, soul and body restore the lost Eden and find, 
like Enoch and Elijah, some painless pathway to God himself? But not 
yet! For man still is using the coal and iron of the divine bounty to 
manufacture awful engines of death and destruction. He who gave us 
such gifts must not be charged with our wicked use of them. 

Il. What then is the meaning of these Dark Dispensations? Since 
thus permitted, it must have some part in the plans of Deity and be con- 
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trolled by him for his own loving purposes. What does God mean by such 
existences? Only a partial answer is possible. We cannot know the 
whole significance of any calamity. Those who try to completely inter- 
pret are like the friends of Job “who darken counsel by words without 
knowledge.” There is no Daniel sent in every age to surely translate 
every handwriting on the walls of the world. Our highest wisdom is to 
say, “I cannot understand, I love,” and “Though he slay me yet will I 
trust in him.”” We must never have a world that shuts out faith. 

Evils of this type imply and secure moral discipline. Affliction may 
become a purifying process. Thus God refines and cleanses his people. 
The silver refiner holds the metal in the blowpipe flame until he can see 
his own image in it. A great deal of rust demands a rough file. In dark 
places, the mines, God has hidden his gold and silver, and beneath the 
surging waves of sorrow are developed the precious pearls of patience and 
trust. “I will give thee the treasures of darkness and the hidden riches of 
secret places.” Per aspera, ad astra! Wrestling Jacob, with his strained 
thigh, is a type of the noblest manhood who “out of weakness are made 
strong.”” There are qualities of soul which could be attained only through 
the sorrows of strength. Like our Lord, we are “made perfect through 
suffering.” Courage is born of peril, patience of pain, sympathy of 
fellowship in the comradeship of sorrow. To object to such dark experi- 
ence is to object to feelings and envy a vegetarian life. A world without 
shadow would have no color; a world without pain could not create char- 
acter. The object of the divine democracy is more than “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” ; it is the making of manhood. The strong and 
brave soul would not accept life on any other terms. All pantheistic 
theories have created moral imbeciles. The Asiatic religions with their 
mysticism are often a surrender to woe and let loose the wild beasts. 

Dark Dispensations are a warning. Calamity is frequently the 
“sound of a tempest,” the voice of God. All events have their providential 
significance, and this is especially true of these Dark Dispensations. If 
ordinary means will not awaken men, the Lord may speak in the tempest 
and the earthquake. He means to be heard. He is honest with our souls 
at the expense of our bodies. In a world where all goes well, men can 
easily forget God. Even what on earth we call a golden age, Heaven may 
call dark. A so-called “splendid civilization” may be magnificent in its 
outward glory, but gloomy in its inward morality. As Matthew Arnold 
said, “It is the fault of all high civilizations to think lightly of sin.” Is 
this hectic age in which we live to-day really genuine in its brightness? 
Hell has a fiery glow which is nothing like the light of heaven. 

Ibsen makes his hero, Brand, say: 
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“If day by day pass in drowsy peace, at a walking pace, like a funeral, 
then a man may well think that he is struck out from the Lord’s Book. But 
to you he has shown more favor; he has shed honor into your blood; he has 
scourged you with the whips at the time of need; what he gave at a clear price 
he has taken again. A living people sucks sorrow and strength out of affliction. 
The dull sight soars like a falcon and sees fair things from afar.” 
Surely, prosperity is frequently not so powerful a teacher as adversity, 
“There is no God,” the foolish saith, . 
But none, “There is no sorrow.” 
“Though the earth be removed,” when that which seems most solid js 
shaken, we are thrown back on the unshaken foundations of an everlasting 
God. We can lift our eyes from life’s calamity to that city which hath 
unchangeable foundations, beyond the fire and blood, the moth and rust 
of earthly life. If God destroys our finite sense of security, he can wean 
us from earth by showing us how imperfect a place it is. A world with 
no such dispensations of darkness would soon forget God. 

In this earthly life, the innocent often suffer with the guilty. Such 
strange judicial prerogatives of the exercise of the divine judgment in 
time and which seem so harsh are really the ground of our hope. We live 
in the world of the Logos. No pain is an isolated thing. The cross is 
not such a merely minute thing as painted in the Rubens picture of “The 
Brazen Serpent”’; it is the very center of the universe and dominates all 
life. 

Ill. What do Dark Dispensations teach? This: “It is better to go 
to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting.” 

The righteous man is instructed by such calamity. Every such event 
will leave him better rather than worse. But the sinner is alarmed. To 
him “it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Our 
Maker would arouse our indifference to action. Every great disaster is 
a monitor of judgment. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Pity the man whose nature is not awed by the earthquake, taught 
by the tempest, and who learns nothing from the lightning stroke! It is 
wise to note that there is a cumulative character in calamities, for “mis- 
fortunes never come singly.” God means to be heard. 

Night is both a pleasure and a peril; it is the chief period both of 
rest and of riot, of comfort and of crimes. Yet night cannot hide God, 
for to him darkness and light are both alike. (Psalm 139. 12.) Out of 
that infinite bosom of the unknown which to our limited knowledge is 
darkness there has come the luminous revelation of God in Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of the Father of Lights. When the Sun hides his 
face we see the stars, and best of all that Bright and Morning Star. 

Even the deepest midnights in history have their lamps of life kindled 
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by the flame of that full light which is God himself. Do you call those 
centuries from 1000 a. pv. to the Renaissance the Dark Ages? They were 
dark but had their brilliant stars, such as Bernard of Clairvaux and 
John of Damascus. Even Abelard may have been a wandering comet, but 
he illuminated that age. Christ was not lost in those millenniums. 

Good Friday with its blackness led to Easter Sunday with its bright- 
ness. So this Dark Dispensation of our own earthly experience by the 
leadership of Christ will vanish into that glory of the holy heaven of 
which it is written, “The lamp thereof is the Lamb . . . and there 
shall be no night there.” 

A German baron is said to have strung a gigantic Molian harp 
across a deep ravine near his castle, and when the tempest that night 
swept down the hills, those wires were touched to terrible music. His 
guests were alarmed by the awful symphony of the storm, but a servant 
was sent to every room to calm their fears, saying, “It is only the Great 
Master touching his harp.” So may we hear in all the storms that sweep 
the sky and shake the earth only the sweet trumpet call of the eternal 
God. Did not disciples hear their Master’s steps of comfort coming 
across the trodden waves and calling through the tempestuous gale, “It is 
I, be not afraid”? 





PROPHETS AND PEOPLE 


Hospitaity is an Oriental virtue. An Arab will often share with a 
visitor the last drop of water in his skin bottle and the last morsel of 
black bread in his wallet. Yet there are two sorts of hospitality, that of 
the hand and that of the heart. It is easier to make a place at our 
hearth for a visitor than in our heart. Our mansions are wider open than 
our minds. It is one thing to entertain a messenger and quite another to 
accept his message. So a hospitable hand may accompany a bigoted and 
intolerant heart. It is often very difficult even to consider ideas, feelings 
or truths to which we have been strangers. And so we receive angels 
unawares and they come and go in their disguise, without our seeing the 
whiteness of the wings or hearing the heavenly harmony of their seng. 

Here is the message of Jesus about this matter: “He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” 


Propuetic Power 


The prophet is not primarily a prognosticator, but a divine witness, 
a spokesman of God. The priest represents man to God, but the prophet 
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is God’s ambassador to man. Hence man can make a priest, but only God 
can make a prophet. 

Prophecy is based on spiritual vision. Physical sensation is nature 
rapping at our door. Inspiration is God opening the windows of the soul. 
The prophet is the seer. When both a man and his dog stand at a window 
of his house, can one tell the other what he sees? But there are other 
windows besides those in brick walls. The prophet sees God in nature, 
in providence and in life. 

The highest mounted mind, he said, 

Shall see the sacred morning spread 

The silent summit over head. 
Thus the prophet has truth at first hand. The teacher who teaches 
geography merely out of a book, how dry it is! But one day she goes 
abroad, up the Rhine and among the Alps, and it is not a bit like the 
geography book. Her next lesson is full of life. So the prophet has to do 
with real things, not merely with the shadows of things. Thus the 
prophet, divine spokesman, is a messenger of the unknown and unseen, 
who from the very heart of the universe can proclaim its divine reality. 

Prophecy thus escapes the mere average of truth. Popular opinion 
is generally mere yesterday’s knowledge and lives in the dead levels of the 
commonplace. It is this average man who is our ruin both in politics and 
religion. But the prophet appeals to God and the eternal, delivering us 
from our bondage to the sick spirit of our times. 

Prophecy is thus rather related to genius than to talent. So there 
are prophets of the beautiful, the true and the good, who are the orig- 
inative minds, such as artists, poets, ministers, discoverers and reformers. 
Above all we need spiritual genius and should look for it as carefully and 
cultivate it as sedulously as we do intellectual superiority. Such great 
souls are necessary to the world. Every great work begins with a dream. 
The fountains of truth are not yet exhausted. The bush still burns on 
every hill as truly as on Sinai, and the thunders of this week are as full 
of the voice of God as those of that sacred mountain. 


PropHetic SYMPATHY 


Even if all of us cannot be great prophets, we all can have the nature 
that quickly responds to the prophetic message. 

Such sympathy proves an innate quality though even without the 
larger power of expression. There is an unseen greatness in all souls. 
There is a real likeness between such spiritual sympathy and the prophetic 
power. Those who appreciate music, art or literature are related to 
musicians, artists and writers. We ourselves may be voiceless, but we can 
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listen to the noble words of others. We are responsible for the larger use 
of receptive faculties. Even in the use of physical senses, it is possible 
to enlarge sight, hearing and feeling, but this is far more important as 
to the inward perceptions of the soul. Reception is close to perception 
in its value. Next to greatness and goodness is our personal evaluation 
of the great and good. 

However superb may be the prophet, he needs the environment of 
those to whom he brings the heavenly message. It takes two to make a 
sermon or an oration, he that speaks and he that hears. All high work 
is conditioned by a responsible constituency. The seed is one, the soils 
are many, and the accepting soil can multiply the life of the seed. A 
genuine gospel sermon may become the quickening of many lives. 

Prophecy is a too rare gift. How has the world treated its greatest 
and best? What became not only of the slain prophets in Israel, but of 
such Italian seers as Giordano Bruno and Savonarola? New ideas rarely 
triumph without a struggle. The real reformer never has an easy time of 
it. While in the present age we do not crucify or burn the spokesmen of 
God, many periodicals ridicule them and thousands call them vile names. 
The cold and cynical common man can neither believe nor dare to do great 
things, nor can he enter into sympathy with such a saintly soul. God’s 
prophets must often live alone. We will never be truly wise nor wealthy 
in our profound personal life until we can see with the eyes of the seers 
as well as with our own. 


Tue Prorpuetic Rewarp 


God will reward what the world does not own. There is a present 
payment to true prophecy. Men talk about the awful responsibility of 
being a minister. Rather should we praise the exquisite joy of being such 
servant of our God. The real riches of life is knowing God. Wealth, 
power, wisdom, all are nothing until they become paths that lead to him. 

Schiller, one of the greatest German poets, in a lyric named “The 
Division of the Earth,” pictures Zeus, the supreme god of Greek mythol- 
ogy, parcelling all the earth among farmers, merchants, monarchs, and 
all others who sought such heirlooms with hands. But a poet, with the 
wings of ideal vision, had failed to reach out his hands for such material 
acquisition, and despairingly addressed his deity mourning the anguish of 
his worldly loss. And then came this conversation between Zeus and the 


poet: 
“If thou in the region of dreams didst delay, 
Complain not of me,” the Immortal replied; 
“When the world was apportion’d, where then wert thou, pray?” 
“I was,” said the poet, “I was—by thy side.” 
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“Mine eye was then fix’d on thy features so bright, 
Mine ear was entranced by thy harmony’s power; 
Oh, pardon the spirit that aw’d by thy light, 
All things of the earth could forget in that hour!” 


“What to do?” Zeus exclaim’d—“for the world has been given; 
The harvest, the market, the chase, are not free; 

But if thou with me wilt abide in my heaven, 
Whenever thou com’st, ’twill be open to thee!” 


The real reward of life is not in outward gifts, but inward experi- 
ence. Many millionaires are the paupers of humanity, to whom nothing 
is left when death parts them from their property. The prophet, more 
than the poet, shares such a partnership of eternal opulence. 


To the prophet this visible universe and its record of time are a mighty 
dream, a veil behind which God and eternity stand. His real reward comes 
not on earth, but in that heavenly realm. The permanent wealth of all 
mankind is not in earthly riches outside of the soul, but in the spiritual 
achievement of holy vision and experience. One poor prophet has more 
inside of himself now and will possess more in eternity than a myriad of 
mere multimillionaires. 

Those who receive the prophet with sacred sympathy shall share in 
his final reward. Though many of us will never have the gift to proclaim 
a prophetic message, yet, if it enters our head and heart, it endows us 
with the everlasting opulence of spiritual experience. Already Elijah 
has shared his celestial mansion with that widow of Zarephath who enter- 
tained him during the Hebrew famine. That old knight that spoke the 
word of encouragement to Martin Luther, as he entered the council at 
Worms, shall he not have some place near the great Protestant reformers 
of religion in the heaven of heavens? 

So we must give God a full chance in our lives. Neither music, art, 
nor literature, and certainly not religion, can be learned by waiting until 
it forces itself into the soul. The doors of the inner life must be 
opened widely to admit either esthetic or ethical genius to dwell therein. 
“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,” and he waits to set us all 
aflame, if we let the light come in. 

Jesus said to his apostolic messengers: “He that receiveth you 
receiveth me.” That is the divine dignity of an ambassador from God. 
The prophet’s sermon is not his own. It speaks out of his own spring- 
time of leaves and blossoms of sacred truth, but was made alive by the 
rushing wind of the Spirit and the shining sun of righteousness. It enters 
and becomes part of all who hear and receive the inspired messenger and 
his message. 
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HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Peruars it is proper in the summer 
months to preach sermons less profound 
and more popular than during the more 
intense working period of the year. There- 
fore we are presenting these outlines of 
religious addresses on such topics as 
“Roads” and “Fences.” A third exposi- 
tory outline on Joseph the Dreamer also 
appears in this section. 


Roaps 


Read Joshua 5. 6, 7; Jeremiah 6. 16; 
Proverbs 4. 18; Isaiah 35. 8-10; Psalms 
107. 7; John 14. 5, 6; Revelation 21. 21. 


In these and other passages of Scripture 
we see the romance and poetry of the road 
and path. Have we lost it in our day? 
Possibly the automobile may help to re- 
store it, and to present a review of the old 
road through the woods, across the mead- 
ow, up the slope, along the ridge, beside 
the river, as we behold again the springs 
by the wayside, the trees and flowers. How 
pleasant the song of the road as it comes 
to us from Isaiah! Roads are of many 
kinds, from the first trail of broken 
branches and blazed trees left by the 
pioneer, the blind path, the dirt road, 
paved roads and streets, up to railroads 
whose twin bands of steel link cities to- 
gether and are matched by the electric 
wire harps overhead which can be thought- 
roads, pulsing with ideas, news and pas- 
sions. 

1. Moral Meaning of the Road. Bar- 
barism is without roads; its fundamental 
idea is force and therefore isolation. With 
communication came commerce and civili- 
zation. Man’s thoughts and feelings widen 
as he stands on a highway that leads out 
into a great world. 

Roads are civilizers. The Romans, that 
great race which gave institutional laws to 
the modern world, were the greatest road- 
builders of history. From the Golden 
Milestones in their Forum they reached 
out like arms of empire from the Scottish 
highlands to the Euphrates. Though first 
built for war, they became the paths for 
the hastening feet of those publishing 


peace. Appius Claudius did not know that 
his famous road from Rome to the sea 
would be at last the highway through 
which, in the missions of Paul, Christ 
should enter and finally conquer that Eter- 
nal City. Those formed in modern times 
have not been less potent. Napoleon's road 
across the Simplon Pass created modern 
united Italy and ended the temporal power 
of the Pope. The Pacific railway with the 
first whistle that woke the echoes of the 
Salt Lake really sounded the doom of 
Mormonism. The railroad has a romance 
equal to the old highway. Where it goes 
the wilderness does rejoice and blossom 
like the rose. 

Dangers of the Road. In the old days 
there were highwaymen, such as Dick Tur- 
pin, Paul Clifford and Claude Duval. And 
along the modern path are the grogshops, 
the gaming hall and the brothel. As Deb- 
orah in the old days made safe the paths 
of Israel, there is no better work of the 
manhood and womanhood of to-day than 
with stout heart and firm hand to clear 
all our pathways of such iniquities. 

2. The King’s Highway. How built? 
In 4,000 years across chasms of sin and 
through mountains of sorrow until Jesus 
said, “I am the Way.” Its last spikes 
were driven through his hands and he 
cried, “It is finished.” He “hath broken 
every barrier down.” It is an old path; 
here Enoch walked with God and David 
and Isaiah sang songs. “The way the holy 
prophets went.” Here martyrs, saints and 
confessors went. 


“We are traveling home to God 
In the way our fathers trod.” 


It is a plain way, even for fools. The 
wise do not always find it. The Star of 
Bethlehem shines upon it and the Lily of 
the Valley grows by its borders. It starts 
in the valley of Bochim, or weeping, and 
leads past Calvary to Mount Zion, the city 
of the Living God. It goes through the 
wilderness but reaches the heavenly gar- 
den. We have a sure guide book and a 
greater Guide, the Book of God and the 
Holy Spirit. 
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It is a safe way. “No lion shall be 
there.” It is the only safe road for life, so 
“keep in the middle of the road.” It is 
free, without toll-gates. 

It is a pleasant way. There are plenti- 
ful provisions for the journey, both of 
rest and refreshment. There is singing in 
the road. By it “the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return.” There is good com- 
panionship, the wearers of white robes and 
golden wings, saints and angels. “If we 
walk in the light,” etc. It has delightful 
prospects, like the Alpine roads; we can 
see in clear days the Delectable Mountains 
and the far-off City of God. It is “better 
farther on,” and “shineth unto the perfect 
day.” The mountains surrendered long 
ago, the clouds shall scatter and the flowers 
come out.to greet the coming of the King 
and his holy host. At last it leads through 
gates of pearl unto the City of golden 
streets and the palace of the King. 


Proverbs 22. 28 and 23. 10. 


Ancient landmarks are recorded in Deu- 
teronomy, emphasized in Proverbs and 
mentioned in Job. Of course that idea 
of real property is not a natural idea; it 
had its beginning and a growth. As no- 
madic people multiplied fresh pasturages 
were needed. So first a well became a 
mark of ownership, then a stone or a pile 
of stones and later a wall or a hedge. So 
archeologists have collected boundary 
stones, with the marked imprecations upon 
those who would change them. So came 
the agrarian laws of Israel, the sanctity 
of property, and the right of redemption. 
“If a man break through a hedge, a ser- 
pent shall bite him.” 

1. Various Kinds of Fences. “He 
fenced them in with bones and sinews.” So 
the human body marked man’s individual- 
ity by a living wall, behind which dwell 
the unseen majesty of mind and the 
sacred soul. 

We read of the fenced cities of the 
Canaanites which to the alarmed vision of 
the Hebrews seemed to reach to heaven. 
Such were the oldest fences of America, 
the New England stone walls that tell 
the story of the rugged strength of the 
Yankee character. And the lop and slash 
fence with its bordering of brush and 


Fences. 
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blackberries, overrun with sweet briars 
and welcoming the tendrils of the wild 
grapes and the woodbine. And _ the 
Western rail fence, warranted thirteen rajls 
and a rider, “bull-strong, horse-high and 
hog-tight.”. Such was that which Abraham 
Lincoln built, long before he made a polit- 
ical fence of loyalty and freedom so high 
that no wandering State can ever again 
escape, Then there are the board fence, 
too useful as an advertising medium, and 
the wire fences of Iowa and Kansas, 
distressing to stock and inconvenient to 
politicians who try to sit on a fence. There 
are the hedge-rows of England and France, 
in which can be seen the character of their 
people. All these symbolize the spiritual 
landmarks of mental truth and mora! duty, 

2. Uses of Fences. They mark a limita- 
tion. Boundaries are needed; the growth 
of property is connected with the coming 
of individual character. Mine and thine 
are twin provisions of civilization. So it is 
with gifts. All men are equal in rights but 
not in brain; there is an invisible fence 
that divides them. Why may I not be an 
artist, a poet, or a preacher? There is 
paint enough and plenty of canvas. All 
equally can claim the letters of the alpha- 
bet and words of the dictionary. Yet such 
personal provision will not make any one 
a Raphael or a Shakespeare. One man’s 
land lies in the fertile bottoms and 
another’s on the barren slope. God is the 
great builder of boundaries. They are 
both disciplinary and suggestive; though 
fenced acres may be few, every farmer 
owns from the center of the earth to the 
summit of the skies. 

For separation. They keep the peace. 
Families and personalities should be fenced 
in. There should be common parks, but 
not all land should be common for uni- 
versal occupation. These great landmarks 
of human rights have been reared by laws 
and customs. If nations contend for a 
scientific boundary, why should not man 
struggle to save his soul from the incur- 
sion of alien principles? 

For protection. From the vagrant cow 
and the inquisitive pig. But shall walls 
be built about cities and none around 
character? Are coast defenses more 
needed than the suppression of the liquor 
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trafic? Our worst enemies are not those 
beyond the sea. “Sin is in the city and 
will throw down the walls.” 

For instruction. The moral law is not 
wholly self-evident. Man needs teaching. 
As in the Domesday Book of William the 
Conqueror the bounds of English property 
were laid down, so in the Bible are found 
God’s fences of law which he has placed 
about our lives. Such fences are not 
slavery but defense. 

How are they used? Fence out bad hab- 
its, bad reading, bad philosophies and all 
sin. Raise high the ramparts of truth and 
duty around the soul and fence in all high 
thought, holy purpose and good resolve. 
Fence in graces and gifts that they will 
no longer grow like wild grapes in the 
wilderness, but like the lord of all fruits, 
great amethystine goblets, rich with the 
sugared blood of the vineyard’s ~heart. 

3. Some Spiritual Fences. Not such 
mere charms as pentagons, abracadabras 
or horse-shoes that superstition regards as 
a guard to life, but man should have some 
more than magic fence between himself 
and the powers of evil. It is decent to use 
the sign of the cross, or to keep the Bible 
in the pocket or library. But they be- 
come a real fence when made a genuine 
experience. 

“Blood and fire!” that strange motto of 
the Salvation Army banner, is the supreme 
fence of the spirit. Blood on the door- 
posts kept out the destroying angel from 
Hebrew homes in Egypt. But the sacri- 
ficial blood of Christ is the only safety 
from the power of sin and eternal death. 
Fire is the one flame that will turn away 
wild beasts. The beauty of the red flower 
appalls the savage forms of the wilderness. 
What is our highest guardianship but the 
fire of God, the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit? “I will be to them a wall of fire 
round about and a glory in the midst.” 

Perhaps in the Scriptures the final and 
most splendid fence is that wall which 
Saint John saw—the jeweled ramparts of 
the New Jerusalem. 


Tue Dreamer 1n Prison 


The story of Joseph presents one of 
those strange contrasts so common in the 
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lives of the great dreamers and heroes 
of the world. 


“I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A prison and a palace on each hand.” 


But the bridge that leads from palace 
to prison can also lead from prison to 
palace. He who is bound in iron fetters 
to-day, tomorrow shall have flung around 
his neck the golden chain of honor and 
authority. For the true path to the pal- 
ace very often lies through the prison. 
The railways of the Divine Providence pass 
by strange stations and make strange con- 
nections—but they lead at last to the City 
of Success. We dare not judge God by 
fractions. There is a glory of the incom- 
plete—such indeed is the whole glory of 
the world. For the years are wiser than 
the days and eternity shall right the out- 
rages of time. For the man who has the 
“Lord with him,” the prison is only a way- 
station on the way to power. 

I. The Prisoner. He is imprisoned in 
the roundhouse of Memphis—perhaps a 
guardhouse under the immediate charge of 
Potiphar. He is not immured with com- 
mon felons—but with political offenders— 
men of rank and official position. Evi- 
dently Potiphar did not believe Joseph 
guilty. He had known him for ten years 
and his wife longer. But guilty or not, 
scandal must be avoided—there must be 
a show of punishment. Death would have 
been the natural penalty for criminal as- 
sault by a slave. His mild imprisonment 
is proof that his master was not wholly 
convinced of his guilt. 

1. Lost reputation. Meanwhile Joseph 
must bear a blasted name—the victim of 
malicious slander. Who is more contempt- 
ible than the cowardly talebearer and back- 
biter? He is a thief, for he robs honor, 
and a murderer, for he stabs reputation. 
“Who steals my purse steals trash,” etc. 
“Be thou chaste as ice and pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny.” There 
are many men who to-day are suffering 
under accusations as foul and false as the 
lie of Mrs. Potiphar. One thing these 
brigands and pirates cannot do—they can- 
not destroy character. For reputation 
is what we are said to be—but character is 
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what we are. You can bespatter the out- 
side of the man with your filth, but you 
cannot soil his soul. And one day God 
shall blow his trumpet over the graves of 
lost fame and then shall be a resurrection 
of names and reputations which shall con- 
found the lying tongues of earth. Crime 
is disgrace—not the scaffold. Prison may 
be an honor. Andersonville. 

2. A good sch »l. In contact with polit- 
ical prisoners, he learned the condition of 
Egypt, its laws, the system of government. 
The round tower at Memphis would be to 
such a man a veritable school in the science 
of government. 

3. A free man. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Joseph was contented with 
his captivity; he longed to get out—like 
a caged bird. But he was less a prisoner 
than many a man who walks unrestrained 
the ways of life. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, who soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” 


Paul and Silas in prison, and the midnight 
hours grow glorious with song, and the 
rocking earth sways with the mighty 
rhythm of their psalmody; John a prisoner, 
and all the skies of the A{gean Sea blaze 
with visions of splendor; Bunyan in prison, 
and the great dream of the soul’s pil- 
grimage mounts through darkness and 
conflict to the gates of pearl and the 
flaming glories of the celestial city. For 
the dreamer in prison does not lose his 
dream. The witness of God is with him 
and his dream shall lift the roofs of stone 
and burst the gates of brass. Not the 
worst thing—lose ring and save finger. 


“Is it the Lord that shuts me in? 
Then I can bear to wait! 

No room so dark, no place so poor, 

So strong and fast no prison door, 
Though walled by grievous fate, 

But out of it goes fair and broad 

An unseen pathway straight to God 
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By which I mount to Thee, 
When the same Love that shut the door 
Shall lift the heavy bar once more 
And set the prisoner free.” 


4. Becomes Warden. The superior map 
proves himself superior in every station, 
As a boy, he was more and greater than 
his bad brethren; as a slave, he rose head 
and shoulders above his fellow slaves: and 
as a prisoner, he soon becomes the sy- 
preme man in the jail. By his address, 
personal appearance, tact, and above al] 
by his loyalty to God and fidelity to man 
he conquered trust and found a man’s 
work to do even in the dungeon. His 
friendly and loving ministries fill the 
gloomy wards with tender light and the 
whole place feels the blessing of his pres- 
ence. Just as one clear voice singing in 
perfect tune will draw other and discord- 
ant voices into the ranks of melody and 
harmony, so one true life may lift other 
and less accordant lives into its own place 
of blessing and power. Not a man in the 
jail but was better for the presence of 
the Hebrew youth, with his loyalty to 
God and his dream of destiny. As he 
goes down, he goes up, and the darker the 
tragedy of fate, the brighter shines his 
lamp. 

Il. The Interpreter. The Egyptians be- 
lieved much in the significance of dreams. 
Dreams came from the god Thoth. “There 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy.” Our 
dreams are not quite meaningless—some 
stamp and superscription of our character 
is upon them. Prison walls cannot shut 
out dreams. 

1. Character in dreams. The dreams of 
Joseph’s fellow prisoners are very nicely 
conformed to their characters. The baker 
dreams of bread and cakes and the butler 
of grapes and cups. What more natural 
than that they should dream of these things 
with the king’s birthday at hand? Some- 
thing happens to the bread—may not some 
consciousness of guilt have inspired the 
baker’s dream? At least it meant the most 
terrible of all fates to the Egyptian—de- 
struction of the integrity of the body. No 
mere prying into the future, but a present 
revelation of inmost life and character. 
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2. Need of interpretation. “From God,” 
and therefore from God-inspired men 
men who have the “vision and the faculty 
divine.” “Peter Bell”—*the primrose,” 
etc., and the poet’s “meanest flower,” etc. 
If we cannot see ourselves, it is well that 
the artist, poet, musician lend us their 
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eyes, etc. That Joseph interprets proves 
that he is still true to his dream. He 
doesn’t say, “O yes, dreams! There's noth- 
ing in them. I had some fine ones myself 
and they came to nothing.” 

Jesus is the one interpreter of the 
meaning of that great dream, human life, 
Suppose he had been a sculptor, painter, 
etc. To him there are no hidden secrets— 
he knows. 





EVANGELISTIC 


Bisnorp THeopore Sommers Henperson 
wrote a religious pamphlet, published sev- 
eral years ago by The Methodist Book 
Concern, on Chapters of Blessing from the 
Book of Life, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing personal devotional study of the Bible. 
This is something nobler than criticism 
and controversy. Here are given two of 
those pages, highly helpful in inspiring 
the evangelistic spirit. 


Sovut-Winner’s Cuaprer. Acts 8. 


Soul winning as an art is taught by the 
example of Philip, an ideal soul winner. 
Philip’s spiritual life is described by the 
word “full.” 

(1) Full of goodness. Acts 6. 3. He 
was of a good report in the community. 
People had confidence not only in his 
business ability, but in his consistent char- 
acter. He was right with God, and there- 
fore he had power with men. Crippled 
work is due to crippled character. 

(2) Full of the Holy Spirit. Acts 6. 3. 
The work of the Holy Spirit is described 
in John 16. 8-11. When we are filled with 
the Spirit, our lives will become channels 
ef such three-fold conviction of sinful 
men. The Holy Spirit develops the Christ 
within us; creating within us the Christ 
hopes, the Christ purposes, the Christ pas- 
sions. 

(3) Full of Wisdom. Acts 6 3. A 
soul winner must be wise (Proverbs 
ll. 30). A wise man will be a soul win- 
ner, for it pays the largest interest on 
the time and talent invested (Daniel 
12. 8). Perhaps in no form of Christian 
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work is greater wisdom, sanctified sense, 
and heavenly tact needed than in soul 
winning. 

(4) Full of obedient faith. Acts 8. 26, 
27. It required large faith and instant 
obedience to leave a great revival in 
Samaria (verses 5-8), and go to a lonely 
desert (verse 26). But “he arose and 
went” (verse 27). That is faith magnifi- 
cent! The soul winner must not argue 
or excuse, hesitate or refuse; he must 
obey. The Spirit that commanded Philip 
to go into that desert was preparing the 
heart of a man (verses 27, 28) to receive 
Philip’s message. 

(5) Full of prayer. Verse 26. He was 
a man of prayer, with his heart open to 
God, or he never would have heard God’s 
voice commanding him to go into the des- 
ert. Prayer not only talks with God; it 
listens to hear God’s voice, and then obeys. 
Prayer prevails for the salvation of others 
(James 5. 16-20). 

(6) Full of the Scriptures. Verses 30- 
35. Philip knew the Scriptures well 
enough to lead that eunuch to Christ by 
interpreting to him the 53d chapter of 
Isaiah. Ignorance of the Scriptures is 
criminal when all that is required is work 
(2 Timothy 2. 15). You must know how 
to handle the sword of the Spirit (Ephe- 
sians 6. 17), or it is powerless. 

(7) Full of zeal. Verse 30. He ran, and 
eagerly engaged the eunuch in conversa- 
tion. Better have zeal without knowledge 
than knowledge without zeal. Best of all, 
have both. Do not let a man go to hell be- 
cause you have not been introduced to him, 
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(8) Full of Christ. Verse 35. “He 
preached unto him Jesus.” Jesus is the 
need of every sinner; Jesus should be the 
theme, the aim, the impulse, the inspiration 
of our lives for soul winning. Some one 
is waiting for you to preach unto him 
Jesus! 


Revivat Cuaprer. Acts 19. 


The best hand-book on revivals is the 
book of Acts. If you desire a revival in 
your church, a God-inspired, God-contin- 
ued and God-approved revival, you can 
have it by following out the program in 
Acts 19. 

(1) Secure a company of believers, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, as a saving remnant. 
Verses 1-7. Paul secured twelve laymen 
in Ephesus. God has always saved by a 
remnant (Isaiah 1. 9). God would have 
saved Sodom if there had been a faithful 
remnant (Genesis 18. 23-33); Pentecost 
was made possible, on the human side, by a 
faithful remnant of 120 (Acts 1. 13-15). 
Every revival has been inaugurated by the 
prayers and practice of a Spirit-filled 
remnant. 

(2) Public services. (a) Where they 
were held. (1) In the synagogue (verse 
8). The regularly stated place of worship 
was first used. Some things in the church 
are not to be commended, but Christ 
founded the church to accomplish his 
work. Revivals can be and ought to be 
conducted by the church. (2) In the 
school of Tyrannus (verse 9). Daily meet- 
ings were held for two years in this public 
hall. Christ preached in the temple and 
out of it. If the people will not come to 
the church, we must take the church to 
them. The command of Christ is, “Go out 
and bring them in” (Luke 14. 21). The 
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problem is to get a hearing for Christ 
among the unsaved; get a hearing, and you 
get a revival. Go where you can get a 
hearing! (b) The message in the meet- 
ings. It is one thing to get a hearing; the 
next problem is what to give the people 
when you secure a hearing. Notice what 
Paul’s message was. (1) “The things 
concerning the kingdom of God” (verse 8), 
Not politics, nor literature, nor science, 
but the kingdom of God. (2) The 
word of the Lord Jesus (verse 10). Christ 
was the theme of his preaching every- 
where (1 Corinthians 2. 2). (3) Kept 
back nothing that was profitable (Acts 
20. 20). Not pleasure, but profit, was his 
object. (4) “The whole counsel of God” 
(Acts 20. 27). Sin as well as salvation 
was his theme, the future as well as the 
present. 

(3) The spirit of the messenger. (a) 
Tenderest compassion; “with tears” (Acts 
20. 31). Not with professional courtesy, 
but with personal love. (b) Persevering 
industry; “night and day” (Acts 20. 31). 
Not by spasm, but by patient, persistent 
labor. 

(4) Personal work. Acts 20. 20, 21. He 
went from house to house pleading with 
the people to accept Christ. Personal con- 
tact focuses the public message upon the 
individual life. Pray and labor for a re- 
vival of individual work for individuals in 
your church and community. 

(5) Results. (a) All heard the word 
(verse 10). (b) Some were hardened and 
disobedient (verse 9). (c) Many repented, 
believed, and confessed Christ (verses 18- 
20). (d) “No small stir”; holy confusion 
(verses 23, 29). (e) Some were made 
(verse 28). (f) Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Lord, multiply such revivals! 





THE ARENA 


THE CRISIS IN THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH 
I geap with much interest and amuse- 
ment the article with the above heading in 
the November number of the Meruopisr 


Review, written by Professor Calvin T. 
Ryan. 

When I was licensed to preach, my old 
District Superintendent said, with much 
keenness, “When you preach in the coun- 
try take along your best sermon; when 
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you preach in the city take along your 
best suit of clothes.” For eight years I 
traveled the country circuits, and now I 
am pastor of a great city church. Some 
convictions hold me fast. And the article 
| refer to spurs me on to make some ob- 
servations. 

Of course, the country people are chang- 
ing. They always have been changing. But 
remember, they are the fresh stock from 
which comes the strength of the city. They 
are blamed for imitating the urbanite. I 
well remember when they made maple 
syrup, clear as honey—with no caro added. 
Along would come a person, not knowing 
anything about making syrup, and when 
he would see the clear straw-colored syrup 
would arch his eyebrows and ask if it is 
pure. “Looks as if there might be some 
white sugar in it.” Not knowing that if the 
syrup is brown it has not been made with 
clean sap. Along would come a buyer and 
offer a fair price for the lot, take it away, 
dilute it a half, and make a big profit. Of 
course the farmer would hear of it and 
wonder what is the use of being honest. 
Hard honest work did not seem to buy as 
costly houses, as many clothes, and as 
high-powered cars as the city fellow who 
used shrewd methods of conducting busi- 
ness. 

The farmer has his eyes open, all right, 
and he is going to use them in the future. 

One reason why country churches are 
dying out is because there have been too 
many of them. When the roads were 
muddy and bad, and the horse was the 
means of travel, churches had to be many 
and frequent. But then the scale of living 
was low and the country pastor could live 
well on five to eight hundred dollars a year. 
The modern hard roads and the swift au- 
tomobile can carry the farmer’s family to 
the comfortable village or city church. It 
would have been a physical impossibility in 
the older days. 

Centralization of schools give the cour- 
age for centralization of churches. Cen- 
tralized schools may produce no better 
scholars than the old red school house in 
the valley, and the larger church may have 
no finer quality of spiritual atmosphere than 
the little church among the hills. The 
newer consolidation welds the neighbor- 


hood into a unity. And the neighborhood 
needs to be a unit. It is a shame for sev- 
eral ministers to spend their time, in the 
same village, trying to make ends meet, a 
sort of a cheer leader for a handful of 
members a-piece, when one qualified min- 
ister could well minister to the whole vil- 
lage. 

And yet, out of these little, struggling 
country churches, with a handful of mem- 
bers, have come most of our ministerial 
timber. Many a big church, with Gothic 
windows and costly choir, huge piles of 
ecclesiastical stones, with a couple thou- 
sand members—many a big church has 
remained childless so far as sending forth 
ministers and missionaries. 

“A shame to kill a church to make a 
preacher?” Many a preacher has been 
made by a country church. Out in the 
country from this city are a number of 
little country churches. But they still take 
pride in telling how many of our leading 
ministers and bishops began their ministry 
among them. Of course, these ministers 
were young and inexperienced. But they 
had “the makings” of great ministers. And 
these churches never complained about 
their being young. The sturdy quality of 
mind and soul in these farmer members 
spurred on these inexperienced ministers 
until they grew into strong ministers. It 
was not so hard on the country people as 
it was hard on the preacher to keep up. 

Of course, “nincompoops and zanies” 
came their way once in a while to preach. 
But if they had not the gray matter to 
preach, they were “promoted” to some city 
church where looks meant more than 
books, and where some detached service 
job begged an occupant. But most of 
them were fine young men of consecration, 
just out of college, with brides of refine- 
ment, just “rarin’” to get at the work of 
the Lord and to see what can be done 
with talent, consecration, and hard 
work. 

As to the “church being a marker for 
some well-kept cemetery in the rear,” it 
was placed next the city of the dead be- 
cause that church had preached the doc- 
trine of everlasting life and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. That cemetery was a 
constant reminder of the dear ones who 
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had gone on to glory, and a reminder to 
the living to be prepared. To-cay we put 
the cemetery out of the city and village 
gates, as far from the church and people 
as possible, lest they be reminded of death. 
What many a person needs to-day is a 
new experience of the fear of God. 

It may be that the new comers into the 
country are not of the same fine quality 
as were some of the old families. They 
may not go to church, nor keep the Sab- 
bath holy—I presume they do not. The 
church here and there has died out because 
some stalwart family or two have moved 
into the heavenly land and nobody moved 
in to take their places. But watch the ef- 
fect of the country upon that new family. 
It is still God’s country. It may be a for- 
eign family. It may be a poor tenant. I 
well remember on my father’s farm a fam- 
ily so achingly poor. And the family was 
large. My father, village pastor, used to 
give them more than their share because 
of their poverty. But there was something 
in the country air and life. Three boys 
are highly educated—how, I do not know. 
One a “coming” mimster; two are teach- 
ers; the one, the highest paid county su- 
perintendent in the State (with one leg 
and one arm). They came through. 

And from these unpromising new peo- 
ples in the rural sections will come forth 
children with fine ideas, healthy bodies, 
and aggressive ambitions to make their 
lives and the lives in the community what 
God wants them to be. The next genera- 
tion will be made by the same influences 
that made the generation of which we 
boast. 

But, someone will say, the best peo- 
ple are moving out of the country and into 
the city. And these fine people are 
strengthening the city churches. Of course. 
“The country community is fished out.” 
Is that so! Some of my friends go to 
Canada or some far-away place to fish. 
They go where any “dud” can catch fish. 
But that is not real fishing. I go every 
summer to a place that is supposed to be 
fished out. I have to have some fine rods, 
the best of reels, and artificial lures for 
every occasion and whim of the fish. But I 
get the fish. And as many as the fellow 
who goes where they whistle to be taken, 
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But you must know more than the fish! 
In these fished-out communities, the rea] 
fisherman of God will find good fishing. 
But he must know his business. In many a 
fished-out waters have been caught the 
largest fish. So in the rural community, 
with all its disadvantages, are to be found 
the finest folk, the richest experiences, and 
the highest service possible to the kingdom 
of God. 


Warren, Ohio. 


Vernon Wane Wacaa. 





A PROTEST AGAINST MIRACLE 
WORSHIP 


Waittne in the March, 1929, issue of the 
Mernopist Review, Dr. David Keppel tells 
why he believes that Jesus rose from the 
dead. Near the end of his discussion he 
makes a bald and unequivocal statement 
against which I desire to protest with all 
the energy at my command. The statement 
to which I object is this: “Taking away the 
miraculous, the life of Jesus fades into 
gray commonplace, hardly worth record 
ing.” 

With the main thesis of Doctor Keppel’s 
article I agree. I believe with him that 
Jesus rose from the dead. My reasons for 
such belief differ at some points from 
those of Doctor Keppel, but that is to be 
expected. Probably no two men have 
identical reasons for any belief that they 
hold in common. But when the statement 
is made that apart from its miraculous ele- 
ments the life of Jesus is hardly worth re- 
cording, I cannot rest until I have voiced 
my protest. 

What is left if the miraculous is taken 
away from the life of Jesus? “I must be 
about my Father’s business” is left. The 
Sermon on the Mount is left. The parables 
are left. The teachings are left. The 
ministry of helpfulness and comfort is left. 
The personal religious life of Jesus is left. 
The moral character of Jesus is left. The 
dedication to “preach good tidings to the 
poor, releasé to the captives, recovery of 
sight to the blind, liberty to the bruised” 
is left. All the amazing and majestic 
moral qualities of the personality of Jesus 
are left. The cleansing of the Temple is 
left. The courage of Jesus is left. The 
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passion of Jesus is left. The Upper Room 
and Last Supper are left. Gethsemane is 
left. Calvary is left. “Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they do” is 
left. “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit” is left. Are these “common- 
place” ? Are these “hardly worth record- 
ing”? God forbid, for apart from these 
it is certain that the miracles are not worth 
recording. 

We need to re-examine the grounds for 
our belief in Jesus. It is not the miracles 
that compel our loyalty to Jesus. The 
same miracles, attributed in sworn state- 
ments to a pugilist or motion-picture actor, 
would not make that person anyone’s Mes- 
siah. Miracles have been associated with 
the names of many men, but the power that 
Jesus has over the minds and hearts of 
men has a higher authority than the mi- 
raculous. Doctor Keppel’s statement seems 
to imply that the life and teachings and 
personality of Jesus derive their author- 
ity from the miraculous elements associ- 
ated with them, yet exactly the reverse is 
true. Men do not believe in the teachings 
of Jesus because of his miracles; when 
they believe in his miracles it is because 
they first believe in him. And, inciden- 
tally, Jesus did not say, “Ye believe in 
God, believe also in my miracles”; he said, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
To say that “apart from the miraculous, the 
life of Jesus fades into gray commonplace, 
hardly worth recording,” is to say some- 
thing which is simply not true. It would 
have been vastly nearer the truth had Doc- 
tor Keppel said, “Taking away the non- 
miraculous elements in the life of Jesus, 
the miracles fade into the vapors of myth- 
ology, and are hardly worth recording.” 

There are hosts of Christians, of whom 
the writer is one, who rest their faith in 
Jesus on other than miraculous grounds. 
If the gospel closed with Calvary, and if 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit” were its last words, we should not 
be dismayed. We »saould have known 
the Easter sequel even had it not been re- 
corded; we do know it, for we experience 
it inwardly. And it is no miracle; it is 
not to be wondered at; it is altogether 
natural and to be expected in a universe 


created and sustained by the God and 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. We be- 
lieve, not in his miracles, but in him, and 
in his revelation of God. 

Ceci F. Risrow. 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 





BISHOP NICHOLSON ON THE 
UNJUST STEWARD 

Mvcu as I was interested in Bishop 
Nicholson’s explanation of the Unjust 
Steward, I could not avoid the feeling 
that it was too plausible to be true; and, 
moreover, that in assuming that our Lord 
used irony and sarcasm in the parable, 
the way was thrown wide open for mis- 
understanding of many of the Master's 
teachings. Irony is “the use of words de- 
signed to convey a meaning opposite to 
the literal sense.” Sarcasm is embittered 
irony. Now, if we assume the right to 
ascribe irony and sarcasm where their use 
is not evident, we take the liberty to re- 
verse any of our Lord’s words. 

In the parable of the Unjust Steward, 
we fail to find the slightest trace of irony 
or sarcasm. It is admittedly difficult to 
understand; but it is certainly straight- 
forward, its words to be taken in their 
literal sense. 

Taking a broader survey of the context 
than the Bishop does, we find our parable 
embedded in a series of parables; three of 
these are parables of winning back the 
lost; and three, of which the parable of 
the Unjust Steward is the first, may be 
called money-parables. 

In none of these parables do we find 
the least trace of irony or sarcasm; but 
in every one of them we do find contrasts: 
the wandering sheep and the seeking shep- 
herd; the senseless piece of silver and the 
“woman seeking diligently”; the father 
generous to a fault, the son prodigal be- 
yond limit; the old home and the “far 
country”; plenty for even the hired serv- 
ants, famine and misery for the son; the 
remorse of the returning prodigal, the lov- 
ing compassion of the welcoming father; 
the open-heartedness of the father, and 
the narrow selfishness of the older son. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
contrasts in this parable, And we do find 
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them in the righteous and fair-minded 
owner of the estate, and the tricky stew- 
ard; the utterly selfish looking out for 
number one of the steward, the self-sacri- 
ficing beneficence recommended to the dis- 
ciples; the welcome of the steward to 
earthly homes, and of the disciples to 
“everlasting habitations.” 

We find in our parable, and also in the 
two other money-parables, the following 
principles: that wealth is not given to its 
possessor to use as he pleases, but is com- 
mitted to him as a trust; that the pos- 
session of wealth is but temporary; that 
possessors of wealth must give account of 
the way in which they have used or abused 
it. 

Thus the steward forfeited his steward- 
ship and was called to give an account 
of it; and the disciples had only tempo- 
rary control of the “mammon of unright- 
eousness,” but could use it to win friends 
who would later welcome them into ever- 
lasting tabernacles. 

Now, taking up the run of the parable, 
we feel justified in making one very rea- 
sonable assumption, namely, that a man 
as dishonest toward his employer, who 
could call him to account, would not be 
less dishonest toward the tenants who 
were wholly in his power. It was there- 
fore altogether likely that he had been 
over-charging every one of them. 

When, then, while the records were still 
in his hands, “he called every one of his 
lord’s debtors,” and rebated to one fifty 
per cent of his debt, and to another twen- 
ty per cent, and so on, he was doing an 
act of belated justice to the debtors, with- 
out at all wronging his employer, and at 
the same time was clearing up his own 
accounts for his employer’s scrutiny. 

It is not strange, therefore, that “the 
lord commended the unjust steward be- 
cause he had done wisely.” He certainly 
had! 

In like manner Jesus exhorts his dis- 
ciples to be as wise in winning friends by 
the use of the wealth—tainted wealth, per- 
haps—that was passing through their 
hands, who would welcome them into ever- 
lasting habitations. Instead of “when ye 
fail” Moffatt gives “when you die.” 

So understood we find in this parable 
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neither irony nor sarcasm, nor indeed any- 
thing improbable; but we do find some of 
the soundest advice and encouragement, 
both for this world and for the world to 
come, that ever fell from the lips of the 
Lord Jesus. 
Daviw Kepret. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





IS GOD FINITE? 


In the September-October, 1928, num- 
ber of the Meruopist Review, Professor 
Edgar S. Brightman’s recent book, A 
Philosophy of Ideals, is reviewed by Dean 
Albert C. Knudson. “A diffident sugges- 
tion” offered by Professor Brightman at 
the end of Chapter III is cited by Dean 
Knudson, with apparent approval, as an 
“interesting suggestion.” This suggestion 
is as follows: “Granted that nature is the 
will of God in action, is it possible that 
the struggle which we find in ourselves 
between nature and ideals is in some way 
a consequence of a struggle within the 
divine nature? I do not mean that the 
supreme mind has any inclination to evil. 
I mean rather that there may be in the 
very being of the divine mind an element 
of experience which delays him, and which 
needs to be shaped and conquered by 
ideals, just as our sense experience needs 
to be shaped and conquered. This would 
account for the slow processes of evolu- 
tion and progress in the world and at the 
same time would be consistent with the 
ideal perfection of the supreme mind, since 
that would consist in meeting every mo- 
ment of experience with perfect loyalty to 
the ideal” (A Philosophy of Ideals, pp. 99, 
100). 

Permit me to say with respect to this 
suggestion of Professor Brightman’s, and 
to what seems equivalent to an endorse- 
ment of it by Dean Knudson, that it is 
disappointing to find two such able leaders 
of thought sponsoring a conception which, 
undeniably, makes God finite. 


I 
This notion of struggle contains a sub- 
tle anthropomorphism. By ascribing to 
the divine nature a struggle analogous to 
that which goes on in human nature, it 
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carries human limitations into God. There 
is no proper intellectual demand for sup- 
posing that because a lack of internal har- 
mony exists in human nature a similar 
lack must exist in the divine nature. A 
statement of Bowne’s is apposite here: 
“We finite beings are subject to develop- 
ment, and view our nature as the mys- 
terious source of the movement. Again, 
we inherit much, and we often sum up our 
inherited peculiarities as our nature. This 
nature, too, frequently appears as a limi- 
tation from which we would gladly escape. 
Thus a split arises in the soul. The free 
spirit has to struggle against a power 
which seems to be not of itself—an old 
man of the sea, or a body of death. In 
this sense a nature cannot be ascribed to 
an absolute being. Such a nature is essen- 
tially a limitation, and can belong only to 
the conditioned and finite” (Bowne’s 
Theism, p. 195). 

If God struggles in a way somewhat 
comparable to that in which human beings 
struggle, he is not a perfect person; for 
a perfect person must have absolute self- 
control. But since he has to struggle with 
himself, and with the world which he is 
continuously producing by his thought, 
God does not possess full self-control, and 
is therefore not the absolute person. “Full 
personality exists,” says Bowne, “only 
where all the powers are under absolute 
control” (Studies in Theism, p. 275). 

This idea of struggle within the divine 
nature reminds us that We are faced with 
the perennial temptation to formulate a 
conception of God from our own strug- 
gling experience, and then to project the 
conception, thus formed, as valid for the 
divine nature. “Man never knows how 
anthropomorphic he is,” says Goethe, and 
one is inclined to agree with Goethe. 

We must confess that even Herbert 
Spencer’s view of the Unknowable, which 
I quote herewith, is inspiring in contrast 
to this theory of a struggling God. “But 
one truth must grow ever clearer—the 
truth that there is an Inscrutable Exist- 
ence everywhere manifested, to which he 
[man] can neither find nor conceive either 
beginning or end. Amid the mysteries 
which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will 


remain the one absolute certainty, that he 
is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy, from which all things pro- 
ceed.” (Herbert Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology, Vol. III, p. 175. D. Appleton 
& Co., 1897.) 


II 


Again, this theory of a divine nature 
which must struggle with itself in order 
to realize its ideals conflicts with God's 
moral perfection. The divine nature is a 
spirit, and the fundamental attribute of 
spirit is activity. God, therefore, exists 
acting, and his nature consists in the mode 
of his activity. We believe with Spinoza 
(Ethics, Book I, 15; Book I, 16; Book 1, 
25), as does Bowne, that “God is the cause 
of himself, and incessantly constitutes 
himself the rational and absolute spirit” 
(Bowne’s Theism, p. 198). Since God's 
nature is the form and the quality of his 
activity, it follows that if there be any 
element in God adverse to his ideals, this 
element is God's own activity; hence God 
is the cause of it. But since it is activity 
opposed to his ideals, it is evil activity. 
Therefore we have God originating an evil 
activity within his own nature, and then 
fighting against it. In other words, God 
limits himself morally by an evil activity 
of his own creation. From this we shall 
have to conclude that the divine nature is 
alloyed with evil, and not morally perfect. 
Such a conclusion, it goes without saying, 
is incompatible with any satisfying con- 
ception of the divine goodness. 

But the divine nature does not need 
ideals. Ideals belong only to limited, de- 
veloping beings. They are norms or stand- 
ards which human minds conceive and try 
to realize. It is by means of its ever 
higher ideals that the human race has 
advanced from lower to higher stages of 
moral life. Or to put it in another way, 
ideals are stepping-stones in the moral de- 
velopment of man, or helps by which he 
endeavors to attain to perfection. It can- 
not be said, therefore, that God must have 
ideals; for as a perfect being he cannot 
think other than perfect thoughts. To say, 
then, that God has ideals is to say that he 
is imperfect, and to say that he is imper- 
fect is to say that he is finite. 
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III 


Furthermore, the time element is intro- 
duced into the divine nature by this sug- 
gestion of Professor Brightman’s. He 
says, “There may be in the very being of 
the divine mind an element of experience 
which delays him, and which needs to be 
shaped and conquered by ideals.” “This,” 
he further states, “would be consistent 
with the ideal perfection of the divine 
mind, since that would consist in meeting 
every moment of experience with perfect 
loyalty to the ideal.” ‘The words “delay” 
and “moment” unquestionably contain the 
idea of time; and time does not belong to 
ultimate reality. Again to quote Bowne: 
“Thus an element of weakness and imper- 
fection is introduced into that which by its 
position is the perfect and complete. Thus 
also the infinite is made subject to the 
law of time, which is essentially the law of 
the dependent and the conditioned” 
(Bowne, Studies in Theism, p. 268). 


ConcLvusiIon 


Such a view of the divine nature as given 
by Professor Brightman’s “diffident sug- 
gestion” depresses the human spirit. Our 
deepest subjective demand is for a God 
who is perfect, all-complete, for one who is 
not compelled to struggle as we are, one 
who controls in perfect harmony all the 
factors of his experience, and who has 
infinite power to co-ordinate for his own 
ends all the items of an existence which 
depends on his energizing alone. Our 
thought reaches out for one in whose 
absolute completeness we limited, strug- 
gling beings may find ourselves completed. 
Unless God is perfect in his self-direction, 
our minds must move on to some being 
more ultimate than he. We shall be driven, 
as Caliban was (Browning, Caliban on 
Setebos), to posit a “Quiet” above God, 
and inevitably to make this absolute be- 
ing our God. 

However “diffident” Professor Bright- 
man’s suggestion may be, it none the less 
presents a discouraging view of God. As 
a matter for discussion among_philos- 
ophers, this idea could do little harm; for 
among those it would receive its expected 
criticism; but, given to the general reader 
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as a religious thought, it is depressing and 
productive of pessimism. In the sphere of 
religion, men want to believe in a God 
who has infinite power, One who is in all 
things, and above all things, and who cop- 
trols all things. The early Christians were 
fired with courage to face a hostile world, 
because they believed that God was al- 
mighty; and because they believed that, 
wherever they might go, there went with 
them One who possessed in its fullness 
God’s almighty power, One who had said 
to them, “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth” (Matt. 28. 18), and 
whom they regarded as “Far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come” (Eph. 1. 21). 
Josern C. Srncram. 
The Graduate School of the American 
University, Washington, D. C. 





WHICH: AN OVERSIGHT, OR A 
CHANGE IN POLITY? 


Ovr Discipline of 1928 reveals a situa- 
tion that suggests the above question. 

All preceding editions, in naming the 
members of the Quarterly Conference, have 
said plainly that Trustees who were not 
members of our church were not members 
of the Quarterly Conference, but the last 
General Conference, either by oversight, or 
for the purpose of changing our polity, 
made all Truste®s, whether members of 
our church or not, members of the Quar- 
terly Conference and Official Board; as a 
careful reading of Paragraph 107, Sec- 
tion 1, and Paragraph 115, Section 1, 
clearly shows. 

Surely this must be the result of failing 
to notice the punctuation of these para 
graphs. I cannot think that the General 
Conference deliberately changed our polit) 
in so important a matter. I have the 
acknowledgment of two of the members of 
the last General Conference that they did 
not notice the change till I called their at- 
tention to it. It is a very revolutionary 
change, especially in view of the fact that 
the General Conference also did away 
with the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meeting 
where the Official Board is organized. 
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What change does it make in our polity? 
First, it puts those who are not members 
of our church into the local governing 
body of our churches. That being the case 
circumstances might easily arise where the 
spiritual work of the church could be 
greatly hindered by the votes of those who 
are not members of our church. The 
writer already knows of one case where 
that has happened. 

Second: This change allows people who 
are not members of the church to have a 
yote on who shall be permitted to be re- 
ceived into full membership, in all charges 
where there is an Official Board, since the 
Discipline distinctly states that persons 
must first be recommended for full mem- 
bership by the Official Board, where that 
is organized. Is this not a case of letting 
the camel get its nose into the tent, with 
the danger of his later upsetting the tent? 
Personally I can see no way out of this 
dilemma but to dissolve our Official 
Boards and return to the Leaders’ and 
Stewards’ Meetings, or else consent to the 
principle that the world has a right to 
dictate the spiritual work of the church. 
That way lies danger. 

S. E. Ryan. 

Merrill, Wis. 





THE DANGER OF DOUBTFUL 
DIPLOMACY 


Many good Christian people will recall 
that some time ago their attention was at- 
tracted to a matter concerning the well- 
known temperance leader, “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson, who admitted in an article then 
published that in order to put over his 
campaign in the interests of prohibition 
enforcement and good citizenship, he had 
felt compelled to adopt ordinary detective 
methods and resort to lying, bribing and 
liquor drinking, that he might secure con- 
viction of lawbreakers. 

The question in this matter for the 
church seems still to be an open one, 
namely whether it should condemn or con- 
done such conduct. Of course the subject 
developed into a keen controversy when 
one portion of the church discussed it, and 
followed a strange course and certainly 
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concluded in a stranger culmination. In 
the first finding they brought in a decision 
discountenancing as foreign to the Spirit 
of the Master every method of deceit or 
trickery used to promote any purpose, 
however good or noble that purpose might 
be in itself. This started something and 
one rose to demand that the reference to 
deceit and trickery be struck out, lest it 
be misinterpreted. Another intimated Mr. 
Johnson knew what he was talking about 
when he said he had to use deceptive 
means to gain his ends. Still another in- 
ferred that, where evil had to be fought, in 
some cases a certain amount of deception 
was permissible. Finally the resolution 
was referred back to the committee and 
upon reappearance the controversial clause 
was changed to read as follows: “The 
Presbytery hereby puts itself on record 
as approving the use of every fair and 
honorable means of combating the restora- 
tion of the legalized liquor traffic.” 

We are hearing much to-day about the 
sine qua non of service, which seemingly 
is summed up in adventure and enterprise. 
It is an attempt to make religion recap- 
ture something of the sporting spirit, and 
seeks to reveal the fact that Christianity 
and social reform must shake itself free 
from the tyranny of “Safety First.” Now 
I presume that this sporting principle was 
interwoven in the very stuff of Mr. John- 
son’s philosophy, hence the question aris- 
ing for militant Christians is, are we to 
countenance the so-called common-sense 
method of fighting fire with fire, and re- 
frain from passing censure upon such 
methods? 

It surely must be a sportsmanship of a 
higher nature than that which resorts to 
trickery and treachery, and must be above 
the level of a political gamble. Such 
methods may smack of courage, but in the 
realms of Christianity may bring no credit 
to the church. It must surely be that 
sportsmanship that sets its best powers of 
mind and heart to understand and esti- 
mate the risks against it, in an adventure 
that will bless the world, and not but be 
a pitting of power for the mere sake of 
human interest and personal gains. Just 
let us remember that Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem, challenged the mob with its violence 
and madness of hate, drew to himself the 
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reproach, even enduring the scorn, receiv- 
ing the nails and giving up the ghost. 
This was sportsmanship that went deeper 
than policies and prudential performances, 
and penetrated ultimately with divine 
power to the roots of his personality. We 
are learning particularly nowadays that 
there are two kinds of sport, one high and 
idealistic, with a simplicity of getting into 
the game for what we can give; and the 
other low and materialistic, getting there 
for what we can get. 

Progress comes to any cause only in so 
far as we practice a good game, and 
growth to it comes only when we are 
willing to substitute lower for higher 
realms of sport. Doubtless many of the 
enemies of prohibition will say that the 
Presbytery in the matter of the “Pussy- 
foot” controversy conceded that there was 
decided cleverness displayed in his con- 
duct, and loud and long would be the cry 
that, at all events, they did not think that 
Mr. Johnson did anything very wrong, nor 
much out of the way. Of course we all can 
cite common occurrences in crucial matters 
and critical moments, when, by some 
clever contrivances or manifest manipula- 
tions, committees have seemingly saved 
themselves by diplomacy in delicate situa- 
tions, but does such action justify such 
conduct or such doubtful solution really 
settle the question? It does not! After 
all is said and done the Presbytery simply 
side-stepped the real issue, and concurred 
in an innocuous one that they might have 
saved time and trouble in producing, since 
all good people had agreed about that 
issue long ago. 

“Lying, bribing and liquor drinking” 
surely make a decidedly doubtful trio for 
a Christian man to call to his aid in any 
enterprise, and should it not be said so 
emphatically? Moreover, Christian people 
must be convinced that no possible neces- 
sity can ever justify their use, nor any 
such expediency constitute an apt example. 

When one reads the recent war records 
that have been issued so rapidly of late, 
one is made aware of the fact that in the 
realms of diplomatic circles there was 
much deception practiced during the early 
days of the crisis, and officials and am- 
bassadors, now that the truth can be told, 
we understand, deliberately iied in what 


they then considered and now have aq. 
mitted was diplomacy, but which really 
raises the question as te whether in thy 
future we can really trust our leaders, 
So much lying had been done in thog 
days that we now learn that had mor 
truth been told about those matters, vita) 
at that time, there need have been no war, 
and we see now that such action may be 
cited as decidedly doubtful diplomacy, not 
only dangerous, but disastrous. 

Nor is the trouble over, for recently jp 
connection with the work of striving to 
create a warless world, and the azitation 
there exists with regard to training corps 
in our schools and colleges, there arose 
another instance of what might be dis- 
closed as a display of doubtful diplomacy. 
Oné of the officials seeking opinions in the 
matter of such training corps in the 
schools recently called upon one of our 
city school officials and in an act of 
diplomacy pretended that he was sym- 
pathetic toward such training corps in our 
high schools, whereas the fact was he went 
from a source seeking to discountenance 
such proceedings and a society set to dis- 
continue the establishing of training corps 
in the high schools. High dignitaries of 
the church and state and county officials 
were cited as members of the organization 
that desired a discontinuance of these 
training corps in our schools and colleges 
since such preparation savored not of 
peace, but suggested the propagation of 
war. There was quite a stir when the 
school officials learned that a trick had 
been played upon them and this preten- 
tious practice of that person seeking in- 
formation in this purpose. In the final 
analysis, it simply meant that such a 
method of deception defeated _ itself; 
severely damaged the church that sup- 
posedly suggested such practice; and in 
the end did that worthy cause more harm 
than good. The unfortunate fact in the 
project was that, because the name of the 
church was brought prominently into the 
transaction, it had to bear the brunt of 
the burden of shame, and we must dis- 
associate ourselves from all such deceptive 
methods and insist that no society, official 
or individual, be permitted to make use of 
such methods in the name of the church. 
Seemingly we might gain some temporary 
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advantage by such so-called smart tactics, 
but sooner or later they will offset the 
moral tone of the undertaking and de- 
stroy the good gained by such doubtful 
diplomacy. 

Again we are apt to emphasize the 
diplomatic skill of many of our church offi- 
cials who put over things in a big way, and 
it is quite apparent that the preacher and, 
perhaps more so, the laymen are beginning 
to think. that something is being put over 
un them at times, for we are not always as 
honest as we ought to be when discussing 
project and plan with them. Then there 
is the burden of benevolences falling more 
heavily every year and while splendid men 
bring to the ministers purpose and plan, 
some fearfully and wonderfully made to 
help us raise them, we are not so sure, 
sometimes, but that they are merely creat- 
ing of us lesser lights miserable prole- 
tarians of benevolence after all. 

Not a few things that reach an estimate 
of high evaluation at the time of confer- 


ence and convention are relegated to a 
lower altitude in the ultimate endeavor on 
the individual field, and great contentions 
made by good men in great places are con- 
sidered quite unpretentious when they are 
relegated to the commonplaces of life in 
the church. 

But individuals do not wish to incrimi- 
nate themselves of course, so diplomatically 
they may practice make-belief and slyly 
but surely escape the exigency of the issue 
or the emergency of the situation. Com- 
mittees would not commit themselves, so 
they will in a clever way plot and plan 
with remarkable diplomatic dexterity until 
the coast is clear, and then go ahead. The 
church often hesitates to decry and de- 
nounce, seemingly at times to be making 
sure of both worlds, but the time has 
come, surely, when we must discipline such 
diplomacy, stop such smartness, and 
crucify such cleverness. 

Henry Cuaries Suter. 

Westerly, R. I. 





BIBLICAL 


WHO WROTE JOB? 


Docror Cuartes Roaps, in the May-June, 
1929, issue of the Meruopist Review, pre- 
sented very interestingly an argument that 
this marvelous drama, Job, may have been 
written by Abraham. Accepting the charm 
of his writing and the shrewdness of his 
suggestions, there are nevertheless many 
internal elements in this most fascinating 
book, which is a masterpiece both of litera- 
ture and of religious culture, which make 
it quite impossible for many of us to 
accept so ancient a date of production 
and of authorship. 

There have been many suggested names 
credited to writing this Hebrew poem, 
such as Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, Hezekiah, 
Baruch, Job himself, and others. It is 
rather difficult to find either in critical ex- 
amination or tradition very many proofs 
which closely fit either Abraham or any 
of these great geniuses. 

The central theme of this work, that 
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even a righteous man may suffer from 
severe affliction, makes it fit best some 
time after the eighth century, s. c. That 
was the period when the battle was being 
made on this problem. Those jingo- 
prophets whom Jeremiah calls false, all 
held that Jehovah could never thus treat 
Israel. It is in the last chapters of Isaiah 
that in the picture of the suffering Servant 
of Jehovah we see the coming of a loftier 
Messianic idea than that of a merely con- 
quering king. This is the era when their 
minds were heavily facing these perplex- 
ing problems of divine rule. 

Such a person as Job doubtless did exist. 
He is mentioned first as a real person in 
Ezekiel 14. 14. So this dramatic poem has 
a historic foundation, but must have been 
produced when this problem of personal 
pain and peril had reached an advanced 
stage in its development. This may have 
been as late as 400 s. c. Its relation both 
to the prophetic and wisdom literature 
adds to the strength of this opinion. 
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As to date, many scholars assert that 
its diction is rather late than early, that it 
contains both Aramaic and Arabic words, 
words that are only in the later parts of 
the Old Testament. 

Job was perfectly monogamic in this 
narrative. Abraham was not, for he be- 
longed to an age before this view of mar- 
riage began to be absolute in the practice 
of the Jews. 

Many more internal suggestions can be 
found in this book. It seems to be abso- 
lutely anonymous as far as either internal 
or external records are concerned, and 
most probably later in Hebrew literature 
than the written prophecies. Read care- 
fully both its prologue, its dramatic poem, 
and its epilogue. It will give you a picture 
of a serious crux of theology and a spirit- 
ual solution. 





JAMES, SON OF ALPHZUS 


Tue problem of the identity of this one 
of the twelve apostles has been called the 
most difficult in apostolic history. It 


puzzled the early fathers and, because of 
their hopeless entanglement of supposed 


facts with their own theories, it has re- 
mained unsolved. Here is offered, how- 
ever, a new and original hypothesis which 
reverses many traditions of the relation- 
ships of our Lord. 

Assuming the general agreement of the 
scholars on the approximate dates and 
order of the New Testament writings, we 
base our study chiefly on Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians and on the Gospels, Mark’s 
being the earliest, written before 70 a. b., 
and published at Rome. Paul, writing to 
the Galatians (1. 19, a. p. 50), must have 
known what he was talking about when 
he said: “Other of the apostles saw I none, 
save James, the Lord’s brother.” Mark, 
who knew personally the immediate group 
of Jesus’ disciples as they frequented his 
mother’s home in Jerusalem and as he 
was intimate with Peter, must have known 
their names and relationships. Yet, in 
Mark 3. 18, we read of James, the (?) of 
Alpheus, and Thaddxus. Matthew says, 
Lebbeus surnamed Thaddeus, and Luke 
has it Judas, the (?) of James. Omission 
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of the word usually indicates “son,” byt 
later tradition called Jude brother of 
James, and it was supposed these were the 
two brothers. 

The puzzling questions, Who was this 
James, of Alpheus, and who was Judas, 
his son or brother, otherwise known as 
Thaddeus and as Lebbeus, and what 
became of them? exercised the critics for 
centuries. Theories to account for them 
are summarized in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, in two articles by J. B. 
Mayor, under Brethren of the Lord, and 
under James. To review all details of the 
controversy is not necessary here. A study 
of the lists of the twelve as given in the 
Synoptics shows almost exact uniformity, 
except in the order of some names and in 
the variations of that of Thaddeus. Pos- 
sibly the young man of the several names 
chose to be known by one which would 
distinguish him in the active days from 
the other Judas. Later this was not neces- 
Mark had known him as Thaddeus; 
the editor of Matthew had note of another 
name which he adds. Luke, however, writ- 
ing much later and far from any sources 
of information, had known Jude the broth- 
er of James of Jerusalem and identified 
him with Thaddeus, perhaps with no 
thought of a connection with the other 
James, alleged son of Alphxus, whose 
name he copied from the list in Mark. He 
was writing after the death of James of 
Jerusalem, and doubtless of all the rest of 
the family. 

The critics have gone for light on the 
problem to the four lists of the women at 
the cross. These are: 

Matthew 27. 56: Many women, among 
them Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, and the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee. 

Mark 15. 40: Women, among whom. 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and Salome. 

Luke 23. 49: The women from Galilee 
(24. 10), Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, 
and Mary, the mother of James, and the 
rest. 

John 19. 25: His mother, and his moth- 
er’s sister, Mary, the (wife?) of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene. 

The argument that Mary of Clopas in 


sary. 
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John’s list is the apposite of “his mother’s 
sister” is considered absurd, as two sisters 
would not be likely to have the same name. 
Those who identified the mother of James 
and Joses, named in the Synoptics with 
Mary of Clopas, disregarded two facts: 
(1) That in the Synoptics the word for 
mother was often omitted in the Greek and 
might just as well be the omitted word in 
the fourth Gospel. That “wife” was sup- 
plied in the translation seems to have been 
based upon the assumed identity, an inter- 
pretation well established centuries before 
the English translation was made. The re- 
sult is a circled reasoning. (2) The other 
fact, that no mention is made in the Syn- 
optics of the mother of Jesus, is also dis- 
regarded. Of this more presently. Fur- 
ther inspection of the lists seems to find 
that the mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
Salome, and “his mother’s sister” are to 
be identified. The puzzle centers, then, 
around Mary of Clopas and the mother of 
James and Joses. Attempts of the early 
critics to identify these and Clopas with 
Alpheus are unsatisfactory. They find 
that Joseph of Nazareth had a brother 
Cleophas, and assume that this Mary was 
his wife. This might be true, but to as- 
sume also that she is the mother of James 
and Joses, of Jude, brother of James, and 
of one Symeon, elsewhere recorded as a 
cousin of James and son of Cleophas, leads 
to two alternatives: (1) That two families 
in which the fathers were brothers and 
the mothers were both named Mary had 
each four sons of the same names. (2) 
That the families of Joseph and Cleophas 
lived together in Nazareth after the death 
of hoth fathers, and that the sons of Cle- 
ophas were known as the brothers of 
Jesus. The first hypothesis seems improb- 
able. There are objections to the second, 
but, if it were true, James, known as the 
son of Alpheus, was also known as the 
Lord’s brother and was among the twelve, 
and the identity is established. Notwith- 
standing the objections this supposition 
satisfied many of the early fathers. But 
the record which names Symeon, a son of 
Cleophas, calls him a cousin of James. 
The possibility that the disciple Cleopas 
who walked with another to Emmaus on 
the resurrection day was a son or husband 
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of this Mary is discarded because con- 
trary to the supposition that he was dead. 
The other possibility, that there might 
have been a James, son of Alphzus, and 
his son Judas among the twelve, and that 
they soon dropped away and their places 
were taken by the Lord’s brothers, is also 
disregarded. 

But why is it necessary to identify this 
Mary of Clopas with the mother of James 
and Joses? And where is Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, in the lists of the Synoptics? 
She was there. That they should omit men- 
tion of her seems improbable, specially 
that Mark should have done so. He would 
be there himself. Who can she be but the 
mother of James and Joses? But why do 
they not call her the mother of the Lord? 
And why Joses rather than Jude? The 
story was written long after the event, 
when the church was well established in 
Jerusalem and Mary had become known as 
the mother of its head. Jesus had been so 
glorified in their thought that his human 
relationship was no longer emphasized. 
Even James in his Epistle modestly de- 
scribes himself as “a servant of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Jude had been 
a missionary in Greece. Joses, perhaps, 
had come from Nazareth and become asso- 
ciated with his brother in Jerusalem while 
the mother was still there. These were all 
gone when the Gospels were written; only 
the last memories lingered. John, the be- 
loved, to whose love and care Jesus had 
committed his mother, had either fallen a 
martyr to the truth, as some think, or, 
in distant Ephesus, was remembering 
wistfully that “his mother” and his own 
mother, the two sorrowing sisters, had 
stood side by side at the cross. And he, 
called to other fields, had been obliged to 
resign his Lord’s mother again to the pro- 
tection of her sons. 

But, discarding these traditional identi- 
fications and theories has not answered our 
question: Who was this mysterious James, 
son of Alpheus? Mark noted in 2. 14 
that Levi, the taxgatherer, was the son of 
Alpheus, and shortly after (3. 18) he 
lists the twelve. Levi has become known 
as Matthew, and Mark writes: Matthew, 
Thomas, James. Suppose that Mark actu- 
ally wrote “tou Alphaiou” after Matthew 
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instead of after James; and when his man- 
uscript was copied by a hired scribe in 
Rome the slight clerical error was made 
of misplacing this phrase a few inches 
further along. It would be so easy. 
Scribes were not infallible, as many varie- 
tions in the texts testify. The error was 
carried into all subsequent copies, Mark 
keeping his own till it was worn out and 
discarded. Years later the editor of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel and also Luke copied the 
error. It was overlooked at the time be- 
cause these writers were more interested 
in the acts and teachings of Jesus than in 
the minor details of the text. So the error 
persisted till, in the second century, the 
fathers began their textual criticism. 

And what of it all, after all? The value 
lies in its revelation of the intimate life of 
Jesus and his friends. His two cousins, 
John and James, and their friends, Simon 
and Andrew, had always known him, 
though they may not have dreamed of his 
true mission and nature. They knew him, 
but not better than his mother, who had 
dreamed of his nature and mission. Pos- 
sibly Simon and Joses had paid more 
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attention to their carpenter work than to 
his early tendencies. John 7. 5 may refer 
to them, not to the entire family (if it js 
not a later interpolation based on the 
wrong understanding of the personnel of 
the twelve. Possibly that wise and _ vis- 
ioned mother, knowing the differences 
among her boys, had prepared James and 
Jude for the calling she foresaw for them), 

So when the Master’s call came to the 
wonderful mission for which he had been 
quietly preparing himself through the 
years, he gathered around him these friends 
of his young manhood, who did understand 
him, and from the multitude of followers 
selected the rest as a wise leader picks 
leaders. 

Many questions will arise over details 
seemingly inconsistent with this solution, 
but they are easily answered by a little 
reading between the lines. And is not the 
solution of this age-old puzzle more satis- 
fying than and perhaps as likely to be 
true as any presented by the learned 
fathers of old? 

Eurzaseta L. Foore. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Tue Lonpon Times, in its Literary Sup- 
plement of April 18, 1929, gave many pages 
to an able outlook of the present situation 
in Germany, in science, art, literature, poli- 
tics, business, and many other departments 
of life. We are here giving their very 
interesting study of “The New Theolo- 
gians,” which is a valuable vision of the 
present doctrinal tendency in Teutonic 
thought. On the whole, they seem to be 
going wholesomely forward and still more 
strongly stressing the genuine Christian 
attitude both in doctrine and life. 


FROM HARNACK TO BARTH 


Tue theology of Protestant Germany in 
the period immediately before the war had 
reached an interesting phase. The older 
tradition of theological liberalism, as rep- 
resented, for example, by the work of 
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such scholars as H. J. Holtzmann, Jiilicher, 
Deissmann and Von Harnack, had worked 
itself out. Jesus, in their view, the last and 
the greatest of the long line of the Prophets, 
the supreme genius in the sphere of reli- 
gion, had proclaimed the “absolute” spirit- 
ual message of divine Fatherhood, and the 
ethical, social and spiritual “kingdom of 
God.” The Christianity of history was the 
result of an alteration of emphasis, in 
which (side by side with the faith of 
Jesus in God) the disciples’ faith in the 
Messiahship of Jesus played a prepon- 
derating part. Saint Paul, the apostle who 
preached to the Gentiles, but who had not 
known Jesus in the days of his flesh, be- 
gins the process of Hellenization, which in 
the Johannine writings is carried still 
further. The way lies open for Greek 
Christianity, for the Orthodox and Cath- 
olic Church and for the writing of Von 
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Harnack’s great History of Dogma, in 
which the true gospel duly appears as the 
rediscovery of German theology. The 
liberals very emphatically accepted this 
world. The kingdom of God was to be the 
spiritual and ethical culmination and goal 
of an essentially modern civilization, of 
which the “Jesus of History” (as recon- 
structed by liberalism) would be found to 
be the acceptable Prophet and Lord. 

The challenge to this reading of Chris- 
tianity came inevitably, in the first in- 
stance, from the New Testament side. The 
liberals were wounded in the house of 
their friends. Wrede’s disturbing book, 
Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 
published in 1901, sounded a warning, and 
hard upon the heels of Wrede came 
Schweitzer, according to whom the “Jesus 
of History,” so far from providing an en- 
dorsement of nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion, was destined to prove himself “a 
stranger and an enigma to our time”— 
with the corollary (though this was not 
made clear) “so much the worse for our 
time.” Schweitzer (in common with the 
late Johannes Weiss among others) em- 
phasized strongly the importance, from the 
point of view of mere history, of giving 
full weight to the “eschatological” ele- 
ments in the gospel picture of Jesus. In 
his own work he developed this point to 
excess. Meanwhile the decade preceding 
the war saw the rise of a still more for- 
midable foe—the so-called religionsge- 
schichtliche Schule, of which Bousset, Nor- 
den and Reitzenstein may be taken as rep- 
resentative names. 

Skeptical of the possibility of recovering 
the “Jesus of History”—or else not pri- 
marily interested in this problem—these 
scholars approached the New Testament 
from the point of view, not of the literary 
analysis of documents, but of the com- 
parative study of religion. The work of 
the literary and documentary critics, they 
assumed, had been done. The real prob- 
lem, for the historian, remained; and it was 
the problem, not of the “Jesus of History,” 
but of the Christian religion. About Jesus 
the historian could know very little; about 
Christianity it was possible to know a 
good Ceal. It was to be studied and (so 
far as might be) explained as being the 


product of a mighty historical movement 
of the Spirit, in which traditions, habits 
of mind and mythologies derived from a 
rich variety of sources—Oriental, Jewish 
and Greek—met together and—with some 
contribution no doubt from the still living 
memory and influence of Jesus of Naza- 
reth—gave rise (and that within a sur- 
prisingly short space of time) to the 
religion of which the New Testament writ- 
ings are the expression. As for the tradi- 
tional story of Jesus, it is to be understood 
(in the forms, at least, in which it has 
come down to us in the Gospels) not as 
the source or the explanation of Chris- 
tianity, but as being itself very largely its 
product. The Gospels are not simple his- 
tory books; they are confessions of faith. 
It is an object of faith and of “cult” (i. ¢., 
of religious devotion) that they bring Jesus 
before us. Bousset’s important and chal- 
lenging book, Kyrios Christos (1913), was 
written from this point of view. The great 
posthumous work of Johannes Weiss, Das 
Urchristentum (completed, with the help 
of materials left behind by the author, by 
Rudolf Knopf, and published in 1917), 
provided a brilliant and more balanced 
survey of the New Testament field as a 
whole, from a not radically dissimilar 
standpoint. The watchwords of post-war 
New Testament study in Germany, as 
applied to the Gospels, have been Kultge- 
schichte (the history of worship or cultus) 
and Formgeschichte (the history and anal- 
ysis of the successive “forms,” at first pre- 
literary and afterward literary, which the 
Gospel tradition may be supposed to have 
assumed in the process of its adaptation 
to the living needs of the teaching and 
worshiping church). 

Bultmann’s Jesus, published in 1926 (a 
very remarkable book, written in the light 
of the assumed results of “form-criti- 
cism”), may be considered typical of the 
contemporary outlook in Germany. The 
book deals with the “teaching” or “procla- 
mation” of Jesus; it makes no claim to 
deal with his “life.” Of the life or of the 
personality of Jesus, remarks the author, 
we know very little; of his teaching 
we know enough to frame a connected 
picture, even though it must be remem- 
bered that what our sources provide is in 
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the first instance the “preaching” or “proc- 
lamation,” not of Jesus himself, but of the 
first-century church. It does not, perhaps, 
all go back literally to Jesus; but it may 
be safely assumed that a great deal of it 
does. And its main burden is clear. Its 
point is that it brings men face to face 
with the divine kingdom or sovereignty, 
which, in itself wholly future, neverthe- 
less determines wholly the present. The 
natural man, the existing world-order, the 
accepted values, all are alike judged and 
condemned. In the preaching of Jesus 
man confronts God; there is a perpetual 
xplowce. Moment by moment is decisive, 
and the message is urgent—the insistent 
demands of the divine righteousness; the 
conception of “blessedness,” not as the per- 
fection of man’s self-realization, but as the 
absolute doing of the divine will; the un- 
qualified call, addressed to all men alike, 
to repent; the paradoxical word of for- 
giveness, and (as its presupposition) the 
divine “wrath” against sin. As for the 
basis of the whole message, it rests simply 
upon the authority of the “Word.” It is 
self-evidencing, or it is nothing. “Blessed 
is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me”—so, with a quotation from the words 
of Our Lord, the book ends. 

Behind Bultmann’s work there is, of 
course, a great deal more than “form- 
criticism”—there is the whole post-war 
outlook of German theology. Modern civ- 
ilization has been weighed in the balance 
—and found wanting. The illusions of 
“progress” are shattered. There is no 
longer the old nineteenth-century faith in 
this world, the old pre-war satisfaction 
with the achievements of man. The 
merely “natural” man is condemned, and 
God, the Eternal God, must pronounce 
judgment. The idea of the judgment of 
God is the very presupposition of the 
divine paradox of the gospel, with its 
strange message of the forgiveness of sins. 
The essential man is the same in all ages, 
and his spiritual needs are the same. 
There is to-day a renewed feeling after the 
idea of a divine “Word,” an authentic ut- 
terance of God, which must be received 
simply in faith. 

It is this attitude which, in effect, dif- 
ferentiates very largely the post-war from 
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the pre-war theologians of Germany. }; 
is possible, no doubt, to overstate the ap- 
tithesis; but the antithesis exists. The the. 
ologian of to-day lives in a new age, and 
is conscious of doing so. The nineteenth- 
century giants—Von Harnack, Troeltsch, 
and the rest—were indeed giants: but 
they are felt to belong to the past. It js 
this which explains the remark (deplored 
by the Dean of Saint Paul's) of a German 
theologian about Von Harnack: “We have 
conducted him to Olympus, from which 
eminence he surveys a world to which he 
no longer belongs.” 

Characteristic of the new era is the 
demand for the “super-historical,” and 
perhaps also for what is described as the 
“super-rational.” That there is a “super- 
rational,” or, at least, a not easily ration- 
alizable, element in the human apprehen- 
sion of the divine is the main burden of the 
religious insistence (it hardly amounts to a 
philosophy) of Rudolf Otto, whose book, 
Das Heilige (translated into English as 
The Idea of the Holy), has been widely in- 
fluential. Otto’s invention of the 
“numinous” (das Numindédse) to denote 
that whole element in man’s religious ap- 
prehension of God which is not in the 
first instance either ethical or rational is a 
perhaps permanent contribution to the 
terminology of religious discussion. Ac- 
cording to Otto, the idea of the “numi- 
nous” is a religious or quasi-philosophical 
category a priori; there is no going be- 
hind it: it is a conception which in its 
own sphere is ultimate; and it is involved 
in all genuine religion. 

The influence of Otto is strongly marked 
in the work also of Friedrich Heiler, an 
ex-Roman Catholic, now a Lutheran in 
theology, who, however, may be said to 
occupy, both in theology and in practice, 
a super-confessional standpoint, and whose 
religious and theological ideal is best de- 
scribed by the phrase “Evangelical Cathol- 
icism”—an ideal which would find sym- 
pathizers in England. Heiler has visited 
England, and has published in English 
a little volume, The Spirit of Worship, 
which deserves to be better known than it 
is. His two great works are Der Katholi- 
cizmus, a massive, brilliantly written trea- 
tise in which (combining, in a remarkable 
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degree positive and spiritual appreciation 
with deliberate criticism of an extremely 
searching and formidable kind) he has set 
himself in a spirit of love to speak the 
truth about Romanism; and Daz Gebet, 
a no less massively conceived treatment of 
prayer, in which the “prophetic-evangeli- 
cal” type of prayer is contrasted with and 
distinguished from the “mystical-contem- 
plative” type. Both types find a place in 
Christianity; but in Heiler’s view the “pro- 
phetic-evangelical” type, with its emphasis 
upon petition, intercession and personal 
colloquy with God, is at once the more 
dificult of the two to interpret or justify 
intellectually, and the more typically and 
indispensably characteristic of the evan- 
gelical and also the biblical type of reli- 
gion. 

Otto and Heiler, though striking new 
notes, and in process (as it were) of 
emancipating themselves from the merely 
historical, are to a large extent still “re- 
ligious-historical” in their mode of ap- 
proach. The revolt elsewhere has gone 
farther. It is not, indeed, that the Ger- 
mans have ceased to write history. Exact 
scholarship, together with a strict training 
in the methods of the most rigorous his- 
torical criticism, has for long been re- 
garded, and is of course still regarded, as 
an indispensable part of the modern theo- 
logian’s equipment. Some of the best schol- 
ars in Germany—men like Leitzmann, 
Dibelius and Klostermann—are engaged 
still to-day in the laborious work of 
strictly historical research or in the editing 
of texts. There is nevertheless a reaction, 
not (to be sure) against history, but 
against the idea that the study of history, 
by itself, is enough. Historical judgments 
are relative; the realm of history is the 
realm of the contingent. The concern of 
religion is with the absolute, the “super- 
historical,” the eternal. It is precisely the 
paradox of Christianity that it discovers the 
super-historical within the historical, that 
it affirms the “absolute” significance of a 
particular historical process and of a 
particular historical person. Of the polar- 
ity and tension (Spannung) between dogma 
and history, between the historical facts 
(or alleged facts) and their interpretation 
in terms of the “super-historical,” the 


theology of to-day is acutely conscious. 
There is no disposition to ignore difficul- 
ties, or to palter with historical truth. 
The center of interest, nevertheless, is no 
longer in history as such; it is in dogmatic, 
or (as the Germans say) “systematic,” 
theology. There is a_ revived interest, 
that is to say, in theology proper; and 
there is, moreover, a demand that the 
gospel shall be both preached and inter- 
preted as being what Christianity has al- 
ways claimed that it is, the revealed 
“Word,” the authentic message or utter- 
ance of God. 

It is a remarkable reaction: for it means 
turning round upon the whole course of 
modern German theology, at least since 
the period of Schleiermacher. The Rit- 
schlian school—which has been influential 
in England and America, no less than in 
Germany—had sought, as is well known, 
to build a theological outlook upon the 
sheer apprehension of historical facts; 
and although not all theologians in Ger- 
many, even in the nineteenth century, 
owed allegiance to Ritschl, all at least 
were indebted to Sthleiermacher and to 
the theology of human “religious experi- 
ence.” It was not a Ritschlian theologian, 
but a representative of the more orthodox 
confessional school of Erlangen, who re- 
marked: “I myself, as a Christian, am to 
myself, as a theologian, the supreme ob- 
ject of theological science.” The Erlangen 
school sought, as it were, to deduce the 
whole history of salvation, to verify and 
establish the whole system of Lutheran 
doctrine, as a corollary of an analysis of 
the contents of the “Christian self-con- 
sciousness.” It was a bold attempt to ex- 
ploit, in the interests of confessional ortho- 
doxy, the theological methods of Schleier- 
macher. To-day Ritschl and Schleier- 
macher, once the prophets of a new day, 
are the fallen idols of a disillusioned gen- 
eration, which condemns their methods as 
being ineradicably “anthropocentric.” The 
new watchword is “Theocentric Theology” 

the phrase serves as the title of a strik- 
ing work by Professor Erich Schaeder, of 
Kiel, the first volume of which is devoted 
to a sustained and effective polemical 
review of the course of German theology 
since Schleiermacher’s time, in which writ- 
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er after writer is convicted of “anthropo- 
centricism.” 

Is it possible—that is the problem of to- 
day, as it presents itself to the younger 
theological minds—to escape from the sub- 
jective and relative, from the type of the- 
ology which finds its center in man, and 
in merely human “religious experience,” 
and to recover once more a_ theology 
which (like the great theologies of the 
past) finds its center in God? Is it pos- 
sible in the modern age, without falling 
into the ready abyss of a merely obscur- 
antist or fundamentalist “biblicism,” to at- 
tain to a theology of the revealed, or (to 
express it more accurately) of the self- 
revealing, the eternally living, Word of 
God? The Word of God? That must 
mean, if the conception has meaning at all, 
that the Eternal God speaks: and if God 
speaks man must not sit in judgment. The 
Word of God pierces: it is man who is 
judged, and not God. God’s thoughts are 
not our thoughts, neither are the ways of 
God our ways. The Word of God utters 
itself: the part of man is not to judge, 
but to listen; to give ear, in faith, to the 
message. It is an actual fact that the 
gospel is preached, and that the Word of 
God “finds” human souls. What are the 
theological implications of this? It is the 
part of theology not to explain away the 
divine “Word.” On the other hand, the 
divine Word does not reach man unmedi- 
ated: and the media of the Word are his- 
torical. The supreme mediator is Christ, 
the incarnate “Word,” the self-utterance 
of God in the flesh, Jesus of Nazareth; on 
the one hand a historical figure, and yet 
more than historical—the superhistorical 
Christ. The divine Word, in a secondary 
sense, is the Bible—the book which speaks 
to us of Christ, and which contains or ex- 
presses the Word of God, though in the 
form and through the medium of the words 
of men. And the divine Word, in the third 
place, may be mediated by preaching: that 
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is to say, yet once more, through the 
words of man, though in complete inde. 
pendence of human capacity—a “good” 
sermon is not necessarily a medium of the 
divine Word, and conversely the living 
Word may be spoken through the instry- 
mentality of the most mediocre of preach. 
ers. The power, moreover, to apprehend, 
or to “hear,” the divine “Word” is not in 
man. It is the work of the Holy © sirit— 
opus Spiritus Sancti in cordibus. 

So (but in much more paradoxical fash- 
ion than this )in the work (for example) 
of a man like Karl Barth (whose influence 
to-day works like a ferment in Germany), 
or in a book like Emil Brunner’s Der 
Mittler, the new dogmatic—which is in a 
sense only the old dogmatic, in a revived 
and modernized form—is being proclaimed 
and built up. The so-called “dialectical” 
theology of Barth and his friends is, as a 
system, not easy to grasp. It is subtle, 
difficult, baffling. It is described as a “the- 
ology of crisis.” It is, indeed, rather a 
point of view than a definite system, as 
yet, though the first volume of Barth’s 
promised Dogmatik has appeared; and it 
levels in paradoxes. But it has the qual- 
ities of power, of inspiration, and of reli- 
gious appeal; and it “speaks to men’s con- 
dition.” An American Episcopalian di- 
vine has thought fit to dismiss Barth’s 
work in a footnote. “One can without 
difficulty,” he writes, “pick out the 
strands of Calvinism, socialism, Protestant 
biblicism, and war-time despair of civiliza- 
tion in Barth’s theology.” Perhaps so; and 
yet the criticism is not wholly just. For 
the theology of Barth and his friends has 
indeed something to say to the modern 
world, just as Luther and Calvin had, in 
their time, something to say. And it is 
not even a condemnation to point out 
that they have learnt spiritual lessons as a 
result of the war. 

[| We commend Barth’s book on the Word 
of God and of Men.) 
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(Tue first review in this department is 
written by Dr. James H. Swowpen, Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics in the Western 
Theological Seminary, and Editor of the 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, Pa.] 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Edited 
by Freperick Cart E:seren, Epwin 
Lewis and Davi G. Downey. Pp. 
xiii + 1,452. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: The Abingdon Press. Price, 
$5. 


Witt new commentaries on the Bible 
never cease to appear? They never will 
as long as old trees bring forth new leaves 
and bear fresh fruit. Many thousands of 
commentaries, vast forests of literature, 
have been produced to explain this book 
and yet it is not exhausted, but ever has 
new light to break forth from its pages 
and depths. It is a book of all ages and 
therefore of every age, shedding light 
upon and also receiving illumination from 
every day. It is all the more necessary 
that it should receive new interpretation 
in our day when all fields of knowledge 
are broadening and deepening and vast 
treasures of truth are pouring new light 
on every subject. All truth is related 
and coheres into a unitary system, and 
therefore a new truth in any field affects 
all other truth. The new astronomy alone 
in our day has revolutionized some of our 
concepts of the Bible and of God himself, 
and so have our advances in psychology 
and economics and all other sciences en- 
larged and illuminated our religious con- 
cepts and life. These new sciences do not 
make the Bible obsolete and throw it on 
the scrapheap of discarded things, as they 
do many other books, including some 
sacred books, but strangely enough they 
fit into the Bible and enlarge and illus- 
trate its meaning in a way that is a never- 
ceasing wonder. We discover, sometimes 
to our astonishment, that there is plenty 
of room in the Bible for all our advancing 
frontiers of truth, that the old faith is 
expansive and receptive and friendly in 
relation to all our new knowledge, and 
that read im our modern light the Bible 


is all the better book. For this general 
reason new commentaries on the Bible will 
always be needed and it is in response to 
this need that they are now pouring from 
the press in such a flood as was never wit- 
nessed before. 

Commentaries are often bulky books and 
sometimes extend to many volumes, and 
those produced by scholarly experts are 
often practically unintelligible to the com- 
mon reader. There is therefore a need 
for commentaries that are condensed to 
smaller size and expressed in popular lan- 
guage. Yet such commentaries must still 
be scholarly and stand the test of the most 
expert knowledge and criticism, for the 
temper of our age will not tolerate any- 
thing else. In recent years scholars them- 
selves have undertaken to furnish popular 
commentaries on the whole Bible con- 
densed into one volume. Three such books 
of notable value have appeared in Eng- 
land, those edited first by Dummelow, then 
by Peake, and only several months ago 
by Gore. These are outstanding achieve- 
ments in this field, and their ready recep- 
tion and wide circulation have proved 
their value and the popular need they 
serve. 

America now steps forward into this 
field and gives us The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has the honor to produce it, as its 
leading scholars have projected and edited 
it and contributed to it many of its 
articles and its great publishing house has 
published it. In every way the volume 
fulfills the expectations created by such 
an origin. In its mechanical make-up it is 
as nearly perfect as such a book can be. 
The paper is thin yet perfectly opaque, 
the sharp type and black ink on the white 
page are beautiful to the eye and easy to 
read, and the book is bound so that it 
opens flat at any page without breaking 
the back, and the volume extending to 
1,465 pages is not unwieldy to handle. It 
is also so substantially bound that it will 
stand use and wear, and its price is not 
only moderate but a marvel for so large 
and costly a work to produce. 
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However, we are more concerned with 
the contents of the book than with its 
make-up, though this also is no small 
matter. What are the point of view and 
the purpose of this new commentary on 
the whole Bible? It cost three years of 
world-wide correspondence and much pa- 
tient research and incredible toil, sixty-six 
authors have contributed articles to it, and 
is it all worth while? The preface of a 
book usually answers such questions as 
these, and we turn to the admirable and 
eloquent Foreword to the volume by one 
of its editors, Dr. David G. Downey, for 
light upon this point. The first paragraph 
reads: “The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
utilizes the rich treasures of present-day 
biblical scholarship for practical and evan- 
gelical purposes. The Commentary will 
be found to be characterized by sound but 
unobtrusive scholarship, evangelical sym- 
pathy, social idealism, religious vitality, 
and directness and simplicity of expres- 
sion. Many questions concerning the 
Scriptures which were once hotly contested 
are now generally regarded as settled. 
The Commentary is written from _ the 
standpoint of these accepted results while 
at the same time due attention is given to 
the processes by which they have been at- 
tained, and to all other matters necessary 
to an adequate exposition and interpreta- 
tion. While the elucidation of the reli- 
gious and ethical significance of the Bible 
is the prime consideration, this is possible 
only as there is scholarly investigation of 
certain preliminary questions.” In the 
other two paragraphs of the Foreword 
Doctor Downey goes on to speak of the 
need of such a volume to meet and profit 
by the growing knowledge of our day and 
of the catholic scholarship of the English- 
speaking world that has contributed to its 
production. This statement amply justi- 
fies the appearance of another one-volume 
Bible commentary and the promises of the 
Foreword are fully carried out in the 
book itself. 

On turning the leaf from the Foreword 
one finds a list of the sixty-six scholars 
from the United States, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Wales, Australia, and India that 
have contributed to it with their academic 
standing and the titles of their articles. 


This list is impressive as containing many 
of the outstanding authorities in their 
respective fields and representing various 
denominations. If authoritative names 
can guarantee the sound learning and 
trustworthiness of such a work, this yol- 
ume stands approved before we begin to 
examine it. The three editors are Fred- 
erick Carl Ejiselen, President and Pro. 
fessor of Old Testament Interpretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Edwin Lewis, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
College of Theology of Drew University; 
and David G. Downey, General Editor of 
the Abingdon Religious Education Texts, 
These scholars are abundantly qualified 
for projecting and planning and produc- 
ing this book and their work confirms 
their qualifications. 

e contents of the volume falls into 
two parts, the general articles that deal 
with introductory matters, and the de- 
tailed treatment of the text. In the first 
class are twelve “Articles on the Bible 
as a Whole,” such as “How to Study the 
Bible,” by Frederick J. Rae; “The Bible 
as Literature,” by Doctor Eiselen; “The 
Christian Approach to the Study of the 
Scriptures,” by Bishop Francis J. Me- 
Connell; “The Place of the Bible in Reli- 
gious Education,” by Henry H. Meyer, 
arid soon. Then there are fifteen “Articles 
on the Old Testament,” on such subjects 
as “The Formation of the Old Testament,” 
by George Rolles Driver; “The Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of Archeology,” by 
Christopher R. North. Next follows the 
“Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament,” each book having an Intro- 
duction with a commentary of a general 
nature on each chapter. The New Testa- 
ment receives similar treatment, there 
being thirteen “Articles on the New 
Testament” of a general nature, a “Com- 
mentary on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment,” with comments on each chapter. 
These general articles on the Old and the 
New Testaments are by the most com- 
petent scholars in their respective fields 
and together form a body of literature 
about the Bible of the highest value and 
equalling if not surpassing in quality, 
though of course not in quantity, that of 
any Bible dictionary. The comments on 
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the chapters are necessarily general and 
usually give a paraphrase of the meaning, 
but they do not vex us by evading diffi- 
cult points. 

We keep this commentary alongside of 
Peake and Gore and have been trying it 
out day by day, so that we write from 
practical experience. We shall make no 
disparaging comparisons, for all have their 
excellencies, but The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary on the whole satisfies us as 
no other. It is a storehouse of informa- 
tion and inspiration packed with treasures 
more splendid than all the contents of 
Tut-ank-amen’s tomb. It will answer 
ten thousand questions and reading it 
would be an education that might almost 
if not altogether equal a course in a theo- 
logical seminary. Doctor Lewis, one of its 
editors, in the course of his edi ! 
lapors on it, tells us he has read it clear 
through four times and much of it five 
times! He must have learned a lot he 
did not know and we envy him all he 
now knows. It is a treasure for any min- 
ister and Sunday-school teacher and for 
all readers who wish to know the Bible as 
understood and interpreted by the best 
scholars of our day and the reasons for 
their views. 

America may be proud that it has pro- 
duced a work that compares favorably 
with the best work done in the same field 
in England, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is to be congratulated on having 
conceived and executed such a monu- 
mental work. It is a triumph of evangeli- 
cal scholarship and of catholicity. In no 
sense is it a Methodist partisan book and 
it contains no tincture or breath of de- 
nominational or controversial spirit, but is 
catholic and irenic throughout. When dif- 
ferent views on disputed points are pre- 
sented, they are stated fairly so that the 
adherents of differing views would accept 
the statements of them. Whether we like 
it or not, and as a minister of another 
communion it hurts us to confess it, yet 
the simple truth compels us to say that 
no other church and denominational 
agency in this country would or could 
have produced this work: any other does 
not have or could not command the 
scholarship and the courage and does not 


have the publishing plant to produce it. 
Time was when the Methodist Church was 
supposed to lag behind some other 
churches in the matter of education and 
scholarship, but that day is long past, and 
in the light of this achievement the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is now seen to be 
far in advance. All our churches are in- 
debted to it for this work so full of light 
and leading. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


James H. SwNownpen. 


The Church in History. By Artuve Wu- 
rorp NaGier, Associate Professor of 
Church History in Garrett Biblical 
Institute. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $3. 


Pernars the two most successful and 
widely used single volume compendiums 
of church history are those by George 
Park Fisher and Williston Walker. 
Fisher's volume contains perhaps four 
times as many words as _ Professor 
Nagler’s book, and Walker's probably 
twice as many. How does it happen that 
Professor Nagler can write the history of 
the Christian Church in a fourth or half 
the space used by the distinguished pro- 
fessors of church history at Yale? To 
answer this question we will need to bear 
in mind that Professor Nagler announces 
that his book is not a compendium of 
church history. He has made no at- 
tempt to crowd into his book all the facts 
and details that could possibly find a place 
there. Rather his book has been planned 
as a guide to the path over which Chris- 
tianity has come from its beginning. This 
fact must be kept in mind both by the 
reader and reviewer if the book is to be 
correctly and justly appraised. 

Some years ago, when I was attempting 
to teach the history of Western Europe 
to college freshmen, I generally began 
the course with a statement something like 
the following: 

We are to deal in this course with a 
thousand years of history, and necessarily 
there are a vast number of facts which we 
must consider. I do not want you to be- 
come discouraged at the start, however, 
or to think of the task which we are 
facing as hopeless, For our object in this 
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course is not to see how many facts we 
can remember, but rather to emphasize 
those facts only which are necessary in 
order to understand what is going on at 
any given period. History is not a course 
in memory gymnastics; its object is not 
necessarily to increase indefinitely our 
factual knowledge. Perhaps the poorest 
way to teach history is for the teacher to 
insist that all the facts be memorized. 
Many a student has memorized facts with- 
out end, and is as full of dates as a 
Thanksgiving turkey is of oysters, but he 
may have no real knowledge or under- 
standing of history. Many a student has 
never been able to see the forest for the 
trees. Nor is history a series of unrelated 
facts. The facts must be capable of in- 
terpretation and they must be intelli- 
gently grouped. Our object then is not to 
see how many facts we can remember, but 
rather to see how few facts we need to 
remember in order to understand. 

Now it would seem that Professor 
Nagler had much the same thing in mind 
in planning his Church in History. He 
informs us that he is writing for begin- 
ners. His primary problem has been to 
determine what best can be omitted and 
yet leave enough for the student to be able 
to understand the great movements in the 
history of the church. The particular set 
of facts to be used for this purpose may 
differ widely among teachers and writers. 
Frequently the same movement may be 
studied by different individuals by using 
an entirely different set of facts. The 
tendency, however, in a brief treatment 
such as this, is to overemphasize particu- 
lar movements in which the author may 
have been especially interested, and in 
which his factual knowledge is largest. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part 
I, containing fifteen chapters, deals with 
the development of Christianity from the 
“Founding of the Church” (Chapter I) to 
“Developments in American Christianity” 
(Chapter XV). Each chapter is fully 
outlined under main heads and subhead- 
ings, and so brief is the treatment in many 
cases that the outline stands out too con- 
spicuously, and the treatment is more or 
less jerky. Some of the author’s gen- 
eralizations are particularly apt, though, 
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like most generalizations, some of them 
are prone to be too inclusive. As a whole, 
however, this part of the book is excep- 
tionally well done, particularly suitable 
for the class of readers for which it was 
intended, and a valuable book for any 
student of the past. The scholarship jg 
entirely adequate and the factual state. 
ments dependable. 

Part II, Chapters XVI to XXIV, is 
headed “Christian Institutions and Chris- 
tian Movements,” and is a series of more 
or less connected essays dealing with such 
subjects as “The Rise and Growth of the 
Papacy”; the “Story of the Creeds”; 
“Heresy in History,” and closing with 
two essays on the “Influence of Environ- 
ment upon the Church” and the “Influence 
of Christianity upon Environment.” One 
wonders if it would not have been better 
to have included much of the material to 
be found in Part II in the chapters of 
Part I, but this is a matter of individual 
taste and opinion. 

There is a brief chapter on bibliography 
and an adequate index. 

Wuuam W. Sweer. 

The University of Chicago. 


[Readers of the Mernopisr Review 
should obtain and read this valuable 
treatise in historical theology. One of its 
chapters appeared in the Review some 
time ago. Professor Nagler is quite an 
original scholar on this subject, and his 
book would have high worth as a textbook 
for doctrinal education.—Eprror. | 


Effective Preaching. Edited by G. Brom- 
rey Oxnam. Pp. 260. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 


Tus book is a symposium on effective 
preaching by fourteen men who preach 
effectively. They are Halford E. Luccock, 
Charles E. Jefferson, William E. Sperry, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Francis J. McConnell, 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Edwin H. Hughes, 
Henry H. Crane, Harry Levi, Russell H. 
Stafford, Lynn H. Hough, William L. 
Stidger, William F. Anderson, S. Parkes 
Cadman. The articles were originally de- 
livered as lectures in Boston University 
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School of Theology. They lose nothing, 
however, in being printed. 

Together they make a fascinating vol- 
ume which cannot fail to be stimulating to 
every preacher who reads it. The address 
of Bishop Hughes on “The Preaching of 
Jesus—An Example” ought to be required 
reading in every preacher's course of 
study. Doctor Hough’s address on “The 
Adventure of Preaching” is worthy of 
careful reading as an example of clear 
thought expressed in choice diction; it is 
in itself a rebuke to slipshod speaking. 

There are many scintillating sentences 
scattered throughout these pages. From 
Luccock: “Christianity is not an amend- 
ment to a pagan way of life: it is a sub- 
stitute for all that is before us.” From 
Sperry: “I am certain that one of the 
reasons why even the most liberal Prot- 
estantism does not attract and hold the 
enthusiastic consent of the world of scien- 
tists is to be found in the fact that our 
profession is not as honest as theirs.” 
From McConnell: “Perhaps the best way 
we can show ourselves fitted for a fine 
celestial environment is to seek to make a 
finer terrestrial environment.” From Staf- 
ford: “Any message worth delivering is 
worth preparing with such care that its 
elements shall be articulated in an organ- 
ism of thought and feeling instinct with 
the breath of beauty.” 

He would be a wise District Superin- 
tendent who should use this book as a 
theme for his district meeting. 

Frank Krxopon. 


John Wesley. By Annotp Luwn, with a 
Foreword by S. Parkes Capman, D.D. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh: The 
Dial Press. $4. 


Tus reviewer remembers the time when 
the honored father of the author fluttered 
the dovecotes of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church by his criticism of her work in 
India. But he remained a Methodist. The 
son, however, followed the example of his 
mother, who was an Anglican. To 
Southey, Hutton, and Overton we have to 
add a fourth Anglican Life of Wesley, no 
better informed than the other three, but 
more interesting because more impres- 


sionistic, more novel-like in its method, 
dashed with wit, sarcasm, irony, with 
frankness in its judgments, sometimes 
iconoclastic, yet with sincere reverence for 
its subject, and on the whole fair. It gives 
long chapters on Wesley’s two famous love 
affairs, but not so much on his fearfully 
unfortunate marriage—a marriage which 
shows that in common sense, self-control, 
and high devotion to his mission he was 
far surpassed by Asbury. Lunn’s is an 
appealing and fascinating book. On the 
two points where he criticizes Tyerman | 
agree with Lunn, but his “Poor Mr. Tyer- 
man” is unworthy, for Tyerman’s great 
Life remains to this day and probably 
ever will remain the most valuable ever 
written. 

A correction or two of mistakes both in 
fact and judgment might not come amiss 
for a second edition. Luther research has 
shown that what made the Reformer stop 
in going up the steps of Pilate’s staircase 
was not the Habbakuk passage on the just 
living by faith (p. 86), but another 
thought entirely. Whitefield had a larger 
and more intimate experience of Ameri- 
can slavery than Wesley, and therefore 
formed a fairer estimate of it. If he had 
opposed it he would have done no good, 
and besides have made his work impossible 
on this continent. Far from Wesley “not 
compromising with the evil thing,” that is 
the very thing he did through his 
preachers here and in the West Indies, and 
had to do (pp. 83, 354). Justification by 
faith is not a “forgotten slogan” (p. 86), 
but even with some “liberal” theologians 
of Germany is still a living faith. The 
quotation from Froude (p. 91) is a cari- 
cature. All that was meant is that 
morality (“doing”) cannot take the place 
of faith in Christ and conversion. Even 
W. Robertson Nicoll had to call attention 
to the genuine New Testament basis of 
the hymn, “Nothing, either great or small.” 
The quotation from Lecky on p. 94 is so 
exaggerated as applied to Wesley as to 
be false. The latter never “revised” his 
doctrine of justification (p. 100), but 
carried on his work in the strength of 
it to the last. He even made it one of 
the tests of the Methodist soundness of 
his preachers. Wesley did not understand 
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Luther, was very unfair to his Commen- 
tary on Galatians, but even so never said 
a word against his doctrine of justifica- 
tion, but only against his “mysticism,” 
which Wesley mistook, and against certain 
inferences. 

The author indorses Rattenbury (p. 
101) in denying that Wesley was a differ- 
ent man after his 1738 experience than be- 
fore. That is true in the sense that cer- 
tain methodical habits and religious prac- 
tices were always kept up, but it is not 
true in any deep sense. From 1739 to the 
end conversions were made through justi- 
fication by faith alone, insistence on the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book of his Geor- 
gia days passed away forever, emphasis 
on the Lord’s Supper as chief means of 
grace as over against the Word, prayer, 
faith and testimony, class meetings, etc., 
also passed, and although Methodists were 
urged to take the Supper in Anglican 
churches we never read that one of them 
was ever expelled from the Society for not 
doing it. The Real Presence in the lines 
of Charles Wesley quoted on p. 102 is 
imaginary; they could be said by the low- 
est Low Churchman. Self-scrutiny, follow- 


ing “rules of holy living,” does not make 
a High Churchman, but interpreting Chris- 
tianity in terms of the two (or more) 


sacraments. Tyerman is right in making 
Wesley’s evangelism and world-wide sig- 
nificance the result of his conversion, Lunn 
in affirming survival of some of his ways 
after it. Both were true of Wesley. For 
Cloune read Cloyne (p. 121). It is gratui- 
tous to say (p. 135) that he did not “ap- 
preciate the parish work” of Walker at 
Truro, Venn at Haddersfield, etc. Where 
did he ever say a word against their par- 
ish work? Dele “that a” after Edwards 
on p. 156. There was no “patronizing im- 
pertinence” in Whitefield’s advice to Wes- 
ley, “Be humble, talk little, think and pray 
much,” nor was it “ill-timed.” Whitefield 
was known everywhere as one of the lead- 
ing preachers in the world, of unimpeach- 
able character and reputation, and even if 
he had not been thus famous, that method 
of frank advice was universal among earn- 
est Christians of the time, especially 
among those influenced by Moravians. 
While Wesley was “open to conviction,” 
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he never changed in any fundamental doc. 
trine after he founded Methodism in 1739. 
It is not true that the Hampsons, father 
or son, left Methodism “in a huff” because 
Wesley refused “to gratify their ambitions” 
(p. 193). In an arbitrary selection of men 
for the legal Conference in 1784 Wesley 
left out many of his wisest, truest and 
most faithful preachers. Some of them 
naturally interpreted this as an invitation 
to leave the connection. It is almost 
wonder that any with self-respect stayed 
in. It is true that Wesley “distrusted 
mysticism” (p. 285), that is, a certain kind 
of religion which he so called, but mysti- 
cism as itamediate contact with divine 
powers he thoroughly believed in. “Only 
Anglicans with a ‘vocation’ were admitted 
to the Methodist societies” (p. 290). Wes- 
ley admitted Nonconformists on exactly 
the same terms as Anglicans. Author js 
mistaken that Wesley was not “much im- 
pressed” by his famous argument that the 
Bible “must be the invention of good men 
or angels, bad men or devils, or of God” 
(p. 302). He felt his argument conclusive 
or he would not have kept it in his Works. 
But at other times and on other subjects 
he felt logic insufficient. Author is also 
mistaken that to remain a member of 
Wesley’s societies all that was necessary 
was “personal conduct, an ethical but not 
a doctrinal test” (p. 304). On the con- 
trary the great evangelist distinctly ex- 
cluded from the “opinions of any sort” 
those that “strike at the root of Christian- 
ity,” among which he distinctly mentions 
as those which a Methodist member cannot 
hold: (1) the non-inspiration of Scripture 
(“Jews, Turks and infidels”), (2) Bible 
not the only sufficient rule of faith and 
practice (“those of the Romish Church”), 
and Christ not the eternal and supreme 
God (“Socinians and Arians”). See 
Works, Vol. 8, p. 340. Nor is it true that 
Wesley was always “reshaping his creed” 
to meet practical requirements (p. 305). 
He never, for instance, reshaped his creed 
as to these ten items at least: God, Trinity 
and Deity of Christ, Sin and Depravity, 
Salvation, Atonement, Justification by 
Faith, Regeneration, Assurance or Witness 
of the Spirit, Perfect Love or possible sal- 
vation from all sin, and Eternal Punish- 
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ment. While God is, of course, well able 
to repair Satan’s “limited damage” (p. 
934), it is also true that since we are free, 
man is able to inflict unlimited and irre- 
parable damage on himself. While Wes- 
ley was sincere as to separation from the 
Church of England (p. 347), he was most 
inconsistent. Every important event in his 
life after 1738 was a step in the “separa- 
tion” of the Methodists from the English 
Church (so far as they ever belonged to 
it). It was not “austere Puritanism” 
which wrecked his hopes of happiness in 
Georgia (p. 348), but narrow though sin- 
cere High Anglicanism. 

“Charles Wesley went to his last rest 
borne by eight priests of that church 
which commanded to the last his undimin- 
ished loyalty and affection” (p. 351). And 
yet Charles was never pastor of an An- 
glican Church in his iife, though he might 
have been, but always of a Methodist 
Church, paid less respect to the English 
Church than his brother, held services in 
church hours, administered Lord’s Suppers 
regularly in his Methodist church, in these 
and other ways showed no more regard for 
the English Church than any Nonconform- 


ist. J. A. Favtxyer. 
Theological Seminary of Drew Uni- 
versity. 


Values: A Bird’s-Eye Survey. By Rosert 
MackintosH, D.D. London: Inde- 
pendent Press, Ltd. P. 131. Price, 
4/6. 

Many readers will be grateful for this 
little book, which, in view of the large 
place the subject has come to have in 
modern thinking, meets a real need. The 
author asks us to bear in mind that he is 
dealing not so much with the concept of 
value as with values in detail. As a 
matter of fact, however, the ordinary 
reader will get from this book a clearer 
understanding of what is meant by the 
concept of value than he will from many 
larger books which deal with the concept 
specifically. 

Doctor Mackintosh, whom many theo- 
logical students remember gratefully for 
his Christianity and Sin, and his Il/istoric 
Theories of the Atonement, moves through 


his field easily, and with a sure and deft 
touch. He knows how to appreciate, and 
he knows how to criticize, and he does 
both with equal skill. He is not afraid 
to speak out, as when he writes: “I desire 
the reader to believe that I do not speak 
by inadvertence when I say, and say once 
again, that righteousness stands highest 
of all among the values of this or of any 
possible universe” (p. 98); or as when he 
protests that salvation should be based on 
the acceptance of the essentially unintel- 
ligible on the ground of being “a revealed 
mystery” (pp. 111-113); or as when, 
speaking of Kant’s attempt to bring back 
to us the freedom which he has elsewhere 
surrendered, he writes: “His remedy is the 
merest trifling with words. . . . The 
salvage from the wreck of man’s spiritual 
hopes amounts to nothing at all” (p. 67). 

“Values” are really the “goods” which 
used to be discussed in ethical and phil- 
osophical treatises (although it is less 
possible to identify the concept of value 
with the concept of the good). The value- 
philosophy may be said to have come into 
prominence with Lotze, who gave a new 
emphasis to the significance of “feeling,” 
an emphasis which Ritschl carried over 
into theology. Doctor Mackintosh, how- 
ever, does not confine himself to this more 
theological phase of the subject. He gives 
attention to both economic and pleasure 
values, although he vigorously criticizes 
both mere utilitarianism and mere hedon- 
ism. He can write that “it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the universities of our land 
will continue to be animated by a spirit of 
devotion to useless knowledge: in which 
case the uses will come ‘by the way’” 
(p. 77); but at the same time he can write 
some wise and necessary words on “health 
as a value.” He is no pragmatist: he finds 
that “the whole ascertainable achievement 
of the pragmatist movement” is a “torrent 
of extremely clever rhetoric” (p. 51); but 
he is perfectly clear that if right—or duty 
—is “morally inevitable”’—as it is—then it 
is to be expected that life will prove it to 
be so. The book contains the distilled wis- 
dom of a mind which has pondered long 
and patiently on the deeper implications 


of our human life. Eowur Lewis. 


College of Theology of Drew University. 
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SEVERAL BOOKS ON WORSHIP 


Religious Values in the Sacrament. By 
H. J. Wornersroon. Pp. xviii + 302. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Sacraments, A Study of Some Moments in 
the Attempt to Define Their Meaning 
in the Divine Worship. By A. E. 
Luuey. Pp. 160. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

The Quest for Experience in Worship. By 
Epwix H. Bytyetron. Pp. xii + 212. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. $2. 

The Practice and Experience of Christian 
Worship. By Frrzcreraup Sate Parker. 
Pp. 272. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. $2. 

The Master's Memorial, A Manual for the 
Enrichment of the Communion Serv- 
ice. Edited by Samvet Bram. Pp. 
200. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
$2. 


ProrestantTisM properly improved 
preaching, but unfortunately placed too 
little emphasis on public worship. To dis- 
regard that community life observed both 
by the Greek and Roman church is one of 
the principal perils of many Protestant 
denominations. Wrongly emphasized indi- 
vidualism was an actual neglect of that 
fellowship which in the New Testament is 
made the source of a real union with Jesus 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

We regret the necessary brevity of the 
study of these recent works on this sub- 
ject. Unquestionably one of the healing 
sources of to-day is the larger use of 
public worship not only in its traditional 
methods, but by fresh means of socializing 
the religious life of the church service. 

Doctor Wotherspoon, in his Croall Lec- 
tures, gives evidence that sacramental re- 
vival is not wanting in the Church of Scot- 
land. He shows that sacraments are our 
Lord’s witnesses to an everlasting gospel, 
that they are the church’s anchors to the 
evangelistic interpretation of doctrine and 
that they are for the soul a school of edu- 
cation in faith and doctrine. In his first 
lecture, “The Sacramental Principle,” he 
shows that that principle finds support 


both in philosophy and science as the sym. 
bolism of the universe results from the 
expression of the same ideas in two ways 
the spiritual and the material. Symbol 
does supply a language for religion, espr- 
cially social religion. But he shows that 
sacrament is more than symbol, that it js 
a real faith in Christ. The other lectures 
show that mysteries and magic are inap. 
plicable to such worship. He discusses 
“Sacraments and Grace,” “Sacraments and 
the Gospel,” “Baptism and Confirmation,” 
and his climax is in “The Holy Com. 
munion: 1, The Consecration. 2. The Re- 
ception.” This communal nature of wor- 
ship involves a social value. The Eucharist 
in all its methods is ably presented, mak- 
ing this a most worthy treatise on this 
doctrine. 

Canon Lilley’s Lenten lectures before 
the Canterbury and Hereford Cathedrals 
are more historical and rather more Anglo- 
Catholic in their presentation. The discus- 
sion of Saint Augustine, Hugh and Rich- 
ard of Saint Victor, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, and later scholastic discussions 
are followed by an interesting treatment 
of “Sacraments and the Modern Mind.” 
His last address on Transubstantiation 
goes rather too far in that direction for 
most of our faith, but it has a value in its 
vision of the Divine-Human Presence, in 
real Eucharistic worship. We insist on 
the need of closer study of those doctrines 
which we may not wholly accept. 

Professor Byington, whose brilliant book 
on Pulpit Mirrors has previously been 
praised in this Review, is making a rich 
liturgical quest, in the way of the East- 
ern, Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican 
Churches, and a non-liturgical quest in 
many classes of Reformed Churches. He 
has personally observed and participated 
in the worship programs of every Eastern 
and European church. He ably seeks a 
higher goal in present-day worship, and 
makes experience the way to that summit. 
He not only deals with sacraments, but 
hymns, tunes, responsive reading, Scrip- 
tures and prayer. 

Doctor Parker, a Southern Methodist, 
delivered these Quillian Lectures at the 
Emory University. It is a careful study 
of biblical and ecclesiastical practices of 
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worship, giving special reference to the 
origin and development of such services in 

Episcopal Methodism. It is a study of 
Sacrifice, Prayer, Musical Praise, the Holy 
Communion, the Sunday Service, and the 
Sermon. These lectures will be quite help- 
ful to those commissions in Methodism 
which are dealing with liturgies, the 
Hymnal and orders of worship. 

The Master's Memorial is a quite rich 
anthology of contributions from nearly 
two score of distinguished ministers, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Disciples and other American churches. 
They contribute to Sacramental Music, 
Meditation, Prayers and added Ideas and 
Suggestions. It starts with a poem on 
“The Sacrament,” by Amos R. Wells. The 
editor contributes a worthy foreword and 
introductory essay. 

If you have a shelf of works of worship 
in your library (and you should) these 
will increase its wealth. 


Bowing the Preacher Out of Politics. By 
Greorce Mecxiensurc, D.D. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.25. 


As we read this volume we are reminded, 
by contrast, what a historian says of his 
church in the matter of slavery. With a 
superior wisdom and an otherworldly 
aloofness he says: “The church had never 
called slavery a sin.” He later on says: 
“The church preserved the same policy 
toward slavery that she has always done 
toward intemperance and poverty.” And 
that same church, with the exception of a 
few courageous ministers, took the same 
attitude in the late campaign. Now the 
real question is, “Was slavery a sin?” 
Thomas Jefferson, though some might con- 
sider him a heretic theologically, had the 
courage to say it was; and he said it in 
the very heart of the slave-holding region 
in words that ought to shame any organ- 
ization that calls itself a church. The fol- 
lowing are his prophetic words: “Indeed, 
I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just. The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take sides with 
us in such contest.” 
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The author of this volume takes the atti- 
tude of Thomas Jefferson rather than that 
of a timid, cautious, self-safety church. 
The preacher, he contends, is not to be 
bowed out of politics when a great moral 
issue has become a political issue. The 
politicians in the campaign lately closed 
who were so anxious for the spotless 
purity of the church deceived very few. 
The preachers who take purely political 
issues into the pulpit are infinitesimal 
in numbers and in influence. The people 
anderstand this. And they have wit enough 
to distinguish between a purely political 


‘problem, such as the tariff, and a great 


moral issue, such as the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 

And the author of this volume shows 
that, on the whole, the preacher has always 
had wit enough to distinguish between 
political problems that are rather ques- 
tions of practical wisdom and political 
questions which affect the moral and social 
health of the people. So he begins very 
far back to justify his position. Of course 
times change; but he holds that in some 
respects the times are not so different. 
And this is sound sense as well as excel- 
lent history. The permanent factor in 
humanity is the group of hereditary tend- 
encies which we call instincts, many of 
which we have in common with the brutes; 
but human beings are supposed to increas- 
ingly moralize these by imposing reason 
upon them in the light of moral ideals. 
So times do change, and the author has 
something to say about the politics of the 
Hebrew prophets, and about the politics 
of Jesus. And this is the sum and sub- 
stance: “Jesus came forth with the clear- 
est program of national and international 
salvation that the world has ever known. 
That which he proclaimed there particu- 
larly for Israel was so fundamentally true 
and eternal that it is the only hope to-day 
to despairing nations. He chose the way 
of inner regeneration and spiritual re- 
birth as the only way to save the Jewish 
nation.” This is what the author means 
by the preacher refusing to be bowed out 
of politics. He is not reducing the church 
to a political school. He would have the 
church bring to men inner regeneration 
and spiritual rebirth, and when an elec- 
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tion comes reveal that inner regeneration 
and spiritual rebirth by the way they 
speak and vote. 

He traces the preachers’ influencing 
politics from Saint Paul to John Wesley, 
and then gives the evidence for the debt 
of democracy to the church from the 
Reformation to our own day. He says: 
“We have tried to point out that national- 
ism and democracy, as we know them to- 
day, date back to the Reformation and 
before. The Reformation majored in free 
thinking. The emancipation of thinking 
always precedes political emancipation.” 
And then he shows the influence the 
colonial preachers and those of Revolu- 
tionary days had upon the founding of our 
Republic. He quotes such an impartial 
critic as De Tocqueville to show that in the 
early days of our country the preacher 
refused to be bowed out of politics: “There 
is no country in the world where the 
Christian religion retains a greater influ- 
ence than in America. It must be re- 
garded as the foremost of the political 
institutions in the country.” And he adds 
the testimony of James Bryce: “It was 
religious zeal and religious conscience 
which led to the founding of New England. 
The spirit of the colonies has in a large 
measure passed into the whole nation. 
Religion and conscience have been a con- 
stantly active force in the American com- 
monwealth ever since.” The author holds 
that American democracy is the product 
of evangelical Christianity, and the Soul of 
America is Christian and democratic. 

The book is a sound and sober review of 
Christianity as a democratizing power in 
the history of the world, and it is an able 
presentation of evangelical Christianity as 
essential to the preservation of American 


democracy. Frank W. Coxtier. 
Washington, D. C. 


Towering Figures Among the Prophets. 
By L. O. Lryepercer. Pp. ix + 181. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Com- 
pany. $1.90. 


Mr. Linesercer displays in this all too 
brief book unusual capacity to do two 
things well. He can draw with his pen 
a prophet’s portrait as clearly as John S. 


Sargent can with his pencil and at the 
same time he can seize upon and present 
that prophet’s essential message with 4 
clarity and vividness that are at once accy. 
rate and interesting. 

Let him by no means leave this timely 
field of study and writing until he has pro- 
duced a much more extended work on ql 
the literary prophets, including those 
herein presented and excluding Elijah, Job 
and Nehemiah. 

The title of his book is felicitous, ag js 
also that of every chapter save that on 
Habakkuk as “the prophet who scolds 
God.” Our author seems to overlook here 
the literary device which Habakkuk as 
well as others of the prophets often em- 
ploy in presenting their appeals. He 
shows himself so sensitive in the main to 
the Semitic, therefore poetic, type of 
imagery used that his normal response js 
well-nigh flawless. 

His quotations from the modern poets 
are also most apt and choice, while his 
concern to secure in every case the privi- 
lege of using the work of others is alto- 
gether praiseworthy. 

And now I cannot do better for this 
gifted and attractive writer than to let 
him speak a few lines for himself: 

“The call of Jeremiah was different 
from that of any other prophet. It was 
so ordinary. There was nothing of the 
splendid, dazzling vision of the holiness of 
God which put Isaiah on his face upon 
the Temple floor. There was nothing of 
the overpowering sense of the glory and 
greatness of God which Ezekiel saw when 
called to the same office. Nor was he, 
like Moses, constrained to remove his 
shoes because of the sanctity of the place. 
He did not feel the Lord lay hoid of him 
and stop him, as Amos did, when com- 
missioned to preach to Israel. There was, 
in fact, nothing about the call of Jere- 
miah that was unusual, unless it was the 
simplicity of it.” C. F. Srrreaty. 

Drew University. 


Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. By 
J. H. Denison. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5. 


Rewicion has been the most important 
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influence in the progress of civilization. It 
has given a sense of reality to the basic 
idea of mankind’s unity and made it effec- 
tive because of the emotional drive to- 
ware attitudes and actions. This volume 
discusses the causes of success and failure 
in reckoning with emotional culture which 
in the final analysis is unifying culture. A 
comprehensive historical survey leads Mr. 
Denison to determine what emotions are 
to be used to-day in support of democratic 
institutions. 

The outlook is altogether different from 
that of Spengler, who is unalterably pessi- 
mistic even in the second volume, just 
published, on The Decline of the West. 
Mr. Dtnison is persuaded that the human 
race has gone through the travails of ex- 
perimentation and is advancing, not to the 
darkening shadows of desolation, but to 
the illuminating lights which presage de- 
liverance. He is convinced that the only 
hope of democracy lies in a voluntary har- 
mony of international co-operation. 

He shows an impartial temper in deal- 
ing with vast areas of time. His recital 
visualizes the complicated relationships be- 
tween individuals and their leaders, the 
welter of discord and conflict, the passions 
of misunderstanding and prejudice, the 
turmoil and pains in the birth pangs of 
nations, the slow evolution of the race 
from the more simple forms of patriarchal 
government to the more complex forms of 
fratriarchal government. Democracy has 
partially succeeded only among peoples of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic tradition. 
This is borne out by the chapters on “The 
English Nation,” and “The American 
Method of Unification,” and by illustra- 
tive references to the despotic dictatorship 
of Mussolini, the autocratic government of 
Turkey, the anarchistic revolution in Rus- 
sia. Other chapters on this subject are 
“The Emotional Cultures of Democracy,” 
“Modern Emotional Cultures,” “The 
Enemies of Civilization.” 

Religions are considered with special 
reference to thelr value as unifying cul- 
tures. Especially illuminating is the esti- 
mate, based upon history, of the aristo- 
cratic and monopolistic features of Ro- 
manism and Protestantism. The psy- 
chology of leadership and followership is 
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impressively illustrated by the failures of 
Akhnaton, the Egyptian; Asoka, the Bud- 
dhist; Akhbar, the Mohammedan. Their 
idealism did not appeal to the great 
masses because it was not emotionalized. 
The success of Zoroaster, Confucius and 
Mohammed was not due wholly to compro- 
mise, but to their ability to vitalize the 
traditions of the past by the dynamic 
emotional culture of the new which sup- 
plemented the old. The problem to-day is 
how to amalgamate, and the lessons of 
these historical enterprises are worth con- 
sidering. Other chapters which throw 
light on this subject are on unifying and 
exclusive emotional cultures, sex-emotion 
as an agent in social construction, the 
exclusive national group, the experiments 
of the Greeks in democracy, the expansion 
of the family idea among the Romans, the 
civilizations of China, India, Japan, Africa, 
the conflict between patriarchal forms and 
fratriarchal cultures, the administration 
of justice, international unity. 

The author substantiates his thesis that 
emotion rather than reason is the founda- 
tion on which successful civilizations have 
been reared. In spite’ of its defects, the 
church has always been the one unifying 
power that has formed the groundwork of 
civilization. The patriarchal or autocratic 
system of the Roman Church has been in- 
variably opposed to democracy.  Inde- 
pendent and antagonistic Protestant 
groups have perpetuated divisiveness. 
These conditions explain the impasse of 
the church. It can recover the lost con- 
fidence of the average citizens by supply- 
ing an emotional culture which shall pre- 
sent the ideal of Christian democracy. 
This will arouse enthusiasm and devotion, 
and stimulate the endeavor to further 
justice and fair play to all. There are 
indications that Protestantism is adjust- 
ing itself to carry out such a program. 
Some of the ways in which this might be 
effectually done are pointed out in this 


volume. Oscar L. Josern. 


Deeds Done for Christ. By Sir James 
Marcuant. Pp. 335. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Sim James Marcnant has written an- 
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other Acts of the Apostles. Previously he 
prepared a book on the great sayings 
about Christ. And, as deeds grow out of 
thinking, this is a fitting sequel to his 
former work, The Anthology of Jesus. 

In these pages he relates briefly but 
effectively the stories of the heroes of the 
faith (not all of them, and among the 
absent some of the greatest of them): the 
heroes of the early Persecutions, both men 
and women; heroes of Social Betterment 
in England; the martyrs under Henry 
VIII; great missionaries of Europe, of 
Asia, of Africa, of the Americas, and of 
the Islands of the Sea. Nor has he for- 
gotten those noble women, wives whose 
heroism equaled that of their missionary 
husbands, nor the triumphs won by trans- 
lators among the natives in the far corners 
of the world. 

It is a missionary book, burning with 
missionary passion. It pictures those 
battles that have not been won by shot 
and shell, but by love and self-sacrifice. 
We are grateful for these vivid accounts. 
We wish that there were more of them. 
But we know that he could not chronicle 
them all, and so we are glad that he has 
selected for us a few choice souls, men and 
women of the past and the present, whose 
stories ought to be told, whose unsung 
heroism ought to be remembered, and 
whose devotion ought to be imitated in the 
lives of those whose privilege it will be to 
know this book. Josep M. Buesstna. 

High Bridge, N. J. 


The New Citizenship. By Sepa Exprince. 
Pp. 357. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.50. 


Tue chronic individualism of the typical 
American incapacitates him for citizenship. 
The economic struggle so completely ex- 
hausts his energies and his interest that 
he has neither the time, the talent, nor the 
inclination left to exercise his prerogatives 
as an intelligent citizen. This growing in- 
difference to civic duties has gradually 
rendered him incompetent to vote or act 
intelligently upon questions of public inter- 
est. Consequently the American democ- 
racy as it now exists is “in a somewhat 
parlous condition.” This situation and 
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the causes underlying it form the back- 
ground of this book. Coming from one 
who has spent twenty years of his life as a 
student of social problems and of politics, 
the questions that he raises bear con- 
siderable weight and their vital impor- 
tance is readily recognized. 

The alternatives that the present politi- 
cal situation offers are these: either a new 
type of government, or else a new type of 
citizen. Doctor Eldridge attempts to dis- 
cuss, with no claim of being able to solve, 
the preblems that grow out of these con- 
ditions. He believes that a new type of 
citizen can be developed through adult 
education, which receives a quite extensive 
treatment in the course of the book. In 
order to provide for this he would estab- 
lish a six-hour working day, and add two 
hours per day for training in citizenship. 
He would then restrict voting and political 
participation to those individuals or groups 
who are willing to prepare themselves 
through this medium for intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

The author makes a quite complete 
study of the underlying causes of our 
present political incompetence, and dis- 
cusses at length the present trends: both 
those that lead away from the democratic 
ideal and those that seek to arouse the 
public to a sense of civic and social re- 
sponsibility. He suggests “a radical re- 
orientation of popular interests, which 
alone can make responsible citizenship pos- 
sible; and the construction of citizenship 
institutions designed to foster the intellec- 
tual and practical activity that alone can 
make popular government a reality.” 

We are not certain that all of his sug- 
gestions are valid, but we do feel that he 
has written a book that ought to be studied 
by pastors, educators, social workers of 
every sort, and by intelligent laymen upon 
whom will rest the responsibility of de- 
veloping this new type of citizenship. 

Joserpu M. Buessino. 

High Bridge, N. J. 


[The Thomas Y. Crowell Company are 
publishing a very valuable series of books 
on sociology and related problems, many 
of which have the background of Spiritual 
Ethics. ] 
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THE PULPIT AND THE PEW 


Edited by 
(Doubleday, 


Preaching in the New Era. 
Ecmore M. McKee. 
Doran, $2.50.) 

Voices of the Age. Edited by J. Prestey 
Poxn. (Harpers, $2.50.) 

The Hero in Thy Soul. By A. J. Gossir. 
(Scribners, $2.50.) 

In Touch with Christ. By James Rew. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.) 

The Inevitable Christ. By J. D. Jones. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.) 

If I Could Preach Just Once. By Joun 
Dainkwater and Others. (Harpers, 
$2.50.) 


Sermons are to be heard and not to be 
read. They lose much of their spontaneity 
and energy in the printed page, and many 
other elements are lacking which are found 
only in the atmosphere at the time of 
their delivery. And yet books of sermons 
continue to be published and they find a 
market among preachers as well as lay- 
men. The appetite for preaching has cer- 
tainly not been satiated and it never will 
so long as preaching is conducted on the 
high levels of the recognized masters of 
the pulpit. Its style must necessarily 
change with each generation. It is futile 
to make comparisons between the present 
and the past, except to say that the spirit 
and purpose of preaching must convey the 
same impression of the primacy and neces- 
sity of Christ. The fact is that people 
are ready to listen to the message of good 
news about God and salvation when 
offered by the preacher who understands 
the mind and heart of his hearers and 
speaks without evasion or extenuation. 

Let us begin with the last volume in the 
above list. It is interesting to know what 
the pew thinks of the pulpit, more espe- 
cially when those in the pew utter their 
sentiments, or rather convictions. Jf I 
Could Preach Just Once consists of thir- 
teen papers written by journalists, educa- 
tors, doctors, scientists and publicists of 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
differences of viewpoint and our disagree- 
ments with them should not prejudice us 
against the main contention. It is that we 
need better preaching and not more 


preaching. It must come out of the depths 
of the preacher’s life, who speaks the 
Inevitable Word with the eloquence of 
persuasiveness which instructs and stimu- 
lates. It must set life in a spacious con- 
text and help us to recover and re-establish 
faith in spiritual values, so as to convince 
us of the pettiness of pride, the folly of 
force, the menace of fear, the imperious- 
ness of justice, truth and peace. 

The five volumes selected meet these ex- 
acting tests. Preaching in the New Era 
contains fourteen sermons by American 
preachers who are heard with acceptance 
in college chapels and churches. The re- 
curring notes are the assurance of the 
sufficiency of Jesus Christ, the challenge to 
accept him honestly, the reminder that no 
one can escape the conflict of life, the con- 
straint to respond to the highest and truest 
realities. If the biographical notices which 
introduce these sermons did not tell us the 
denominations to which these preachers 
belong, it would be difficult to find it out 
from the character of the sermons. They 
all breathe the spirit of sincerity and 
eagerness pervaded by the animation of 
Christ, and are a hopeful sign that 
Protestantism is thinking less of its divi- 
sions and more of its unity in Christ. 

The fourteen preachers who appear in 
Voices of the Age received the largest 
number of votes from ministers, educa- 
tors, seminary and college students in 
Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States. Right well do they merit the high 
choice of several hundreds of people. The 
major issues of these sermons bear on the 
ministry of reconciliation, to win men to 
Christ and to his way of life, without 
regard to provincial matters. 

Professor Gossip hardly needs any in- 
troduction to those who have read his 
lectures, In Christ’s Stead. The literary 
flavor and spiritual tone in his two previ- 
ous volumes of sermons are seen in The 
Hero in Thy Soul. The need for the 
heroic attitude is eloquently stressed, and 
the privilege of the courage and gallantry 
of Christ is offered to all who would give 
proof of Christian discipleship. These ser- 
mons are peculiarly fitted for the storm 
and turmoil of life. 

Mr. Reid’s sermons, In Touch with 
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Christ, have a touch of originality in the 
choice of subjects, the use of texts and the 
method of application. He is a master in 
the art of preaching. Such titles as 
“Transforming Friendship,” “A Pagan’s 
Pathway to Faith,” “Real and Unreal 
Religion,” “The True Investment,” as well 
as the substance and style of the sermons 
cannot fail to captivate the reader. All 
twenty of them have the stir of imagina- 
tion, the wealth of scholarship, the thought 
and feeling for what is best in the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Doctor Jones continues to hold his lead- 
ing place among British preachers. He 
makes good use of commentaries and of 
the latest and best books, and there are 
illustrations from science, philosophy and 
current events. These sermons are in- 
tensely evangelical, earnestly evangelistic, 
and always centering on Christ and the 
Christian life. The title of the volume, 
The Inevitable Christ, well describes these 
buoyant messages. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


Religion and Its New Testament Ezpres- 
sion. By H. Buicocx. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

Religion. By Epwarp Scrisner Ames. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$3. 

We need to distinguish between causes 
and effects and not to assign to the latter 
what belongs to the former. Many of our 
difficulties about the Bible are due to a 
misunderstanding in treating it as the 
source of our religion instead of the ex- 
pression of our religion. For instance, the 
experience of Christ as Saviour and Lord 
existed prior to the New Testament, which 
bears witness to that glowing fact. It is 
the literary record and the only reliable 
testimony to the unique and original con- 
sciousness of God which came through 
Jesus Christ. There was nothing like it 
before, but every century since then has 
given multiplied evidence that it is a 
reproducible reality. Without this experi- 
ence our Christianity is a mere formula of 
the intellect and not a real force for the 
redemption of the individual and of 
society. 
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On the other hand, it has to be acknowl. 
edged that Christianity is neither wholly 
new nor a compromise with Judaism, 
Hellenism and other ethnic faiths. It js 
the completion of the imperfect aspira- 
tions toward God and therefore the uni- 
versal religion without a peer. It deals 
with the intuitions and inspirations of the 
spiritual life. All external authorities 
such as nature, the church and the Scrip- 
tures are to be used to clarify and con- 
firm the primal witness from experience. 

Mr. Bulcock deals first with the nature 
of the religious consciousness with refer- 
ence to intuition and faith, mysticism and 
its revelation, the idea of God, the eternal 
goodness, immortality. He then reads 
these truths in the light of Christianity 
and shows how they were far more cred- 
ibly authenticated by the revelation of 
Christ. He rightly confines his attention 
to the first century, when the church was 
born and its theology shaped. In setting 
forth the development of New Testament 
thought in historical perspective he dis- 
tinguishes between the teaching of Jesus 
and the doctrinal elaborations of the 
primitive church. It is a reading into the 
Gospels what is not there to say that the 
Messianic consciousness dawned upon 
Jesus late in his ministry, and that he used 
the term “Son of man” in a collective 
sense of the group of righteous people of 
all time and did not regard it as a Mes- 
sianic title exclusively applicable to him. 
Nor is the argument sustained that some 
of the distinctive ideas of apostolic Chris- 
tianity were indebted to the mystery reli- 
gions. There is every reason to support 
the contrary view that they had their 
roots in the Old Testament and _ their 
fruitage in the transformation of Saint 
Paul and Saint John under the redemption 
influence of Jesus Christ. Indeed, the ex- 
perience of harmony with Christ, which 
Mr. Bulcock recognizes as the permanent 
element in religion, explains the independ- 
ence of Christianity, although in some 
minor matters its thought was affected by 
contemporary religious ideas. In _ point- 
ing out the relation of mysticism to Chris- 
tian ethics and in recognizing the mystical 
element in the New Testament, including 
the teaching of Jesus, this book renders 4 
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most timely service. The personal note 
and the emphasis upon religious inward- 
ness, aS indispensable to a vigorous Chris- 
tianity, make this volume a valuable 
contribution to a better understanding of 
the full sufficiency of Jesus Christ for all 
time. 

The volume by Professor Ames is not 
satisfactory. The standpoint is the same 
as The Psychology of Religious Experi- 
ence. His interpretation of religion as a 
social aspiration identical with the fullest 
and most intense social consciousness, and 
his view of God as the Spirit of the 
world of living beings taken in their asso- 
ciated and ideal experience is a shooting 
wide of the mark. This is the Positivism 
of Comte in a new dress, but it does as 
little justice to personality divine and 
human as did the Frenchman’s deification 
of humanity. Such a rationalistic concep- 
tion of religion overlooks its most distinc- 
tive ingredients of faith, hope and love, 
and brings it down to the drab level of 
the commonplace colored by erotic fancy 
and esthetic taste. 

Religion, to be sure, is the quest for the 
largest and fullest satisfaction of felt 
needs. It has a conviction that the uni- 
verse is friendly at heart, and its attitude 
is one of confidence toward reality and 
experience. But it is a confusing of 
terms and a mixing of metaphors to say 
that God is my higher self, that he is an 
idealized reality, that he is the totality of 
human purposes and values. Mysticism in 
certain of its aspects has doubtless sepa- 
rated the life of feeling from the life of 
reason, but it is a misreading of the 
mystical element in the New Testament 
and in the writings of the spiritual masters, 
from Augustine to Von Hiigel, to say that 
mysticism is merely a species of emotional- 
ism, when it really sounds the depths and 
aims for the heights as expressed in the 
life which is hid with Christ in God. It is 
not surprising that prayer is viewed as a 
kind of conversation between the individual 
and an idealized self, a sort of auto-hypno- 
tism. 

This biological conception of religion is 
elaborated in terms of functional psy- 
chology. To think of religion as synony- 
mous with the social consciousness at its 
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best is to bow personal religion out of 
court and to ignore the influence of such 
great personalities as the prophets and 
seers, who were by no means the creatures 
of their age, but whose originality and 
creative genius often set them counter to 
the conventions of their contemporaries. 
It is surprising that one who thinks of 
religion as a social expression should have 
such a poor opinion of ritual and cere- 
monial which are essentially social exer- 
cises. The theistic view of religion is a 
better foundation for character and con- 
duct than the humanistic view which takes 
the heart out of religion and leaves it 
limp and flatulent. There is no doubt a 
good deal of stimulating thought and 
earnest passion in this volume, but its 
treatment of religion purely as a natural, 
social, cultural process does not reckon 
with the substantial factors of Christian- 


ity. Oscar L. Josern. 


Richard Burdon Haldane. An Autobiog- 
raphy. By Viscount Hatpane. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $5. 

Few men had such a varied career and 
accomplished such a prodigious amount of 
work as Viscount Haldane. This many- 
sided man brought the philosophical spirit 
to his several duties as lawyer, statesman, 
educational reformer, Gifford lecturer, 
chancellor of two universities. He illus- 
trated the possibilities of the philosopher 
in politics like the Earl of Balfour. The 
University of London as at present organ- 
ized was largely due to his efforts. His 
life is of interest if only for the excep- 
tional advances he secured for higher edu- 
cation in Great Britain and Ireland. 

By the side of this achievement must be 
placed his work for the Territorial Army. 
He was treated with injustice by the press 
and the public on the outbreak of the 
World War, and he was victimized by 
slanderers for a supposed alliance with 
Germany where he studied in his youth. 
But on the tesfimony of the Prime Min- 
ister, Viscount Haldane deserved the 
credit of having prepared his country for 
this world clash. After the victory, Field 
Marshal Haig declared that he was the 
greatest Secretary of State for War Eng- 
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land ever had. Such tributes certainly 
carry more weight than the charges of 
treachery circulated by the scurrilous. He 
once remarked, “I was never depressed by 
even the most violent abuse,” and he cer- 
tainly had his full share of it. How 
little he considered praise or blame in the 
face of duty was illustrated when he once 
received two thousand six hundred letters 
of protest against his supposed disloyalty, 
the disposal of which he entrusted to the 
kitchen maid. 

He gave himself to the service of his 
country with such unstinted devotion and 
at such great financial sacrifices that he 
left a more profound impression than sey- 
eral of his better-known contemporaries. 
He described political success not as ad- 
miration by a devoted group of adherents, 
but as the possession of a belief that is true 
and leads others to follow it. He had the 
open mind which led him to courses of 
action inspired by an idealism which con- 
firmed his belief in the possibility, of find- 
ing rational principles underlying all 
forms of experience. He had the limita- 
tions of one who held the Socratic view 
that knowledge is virtue, but he also had 
the international mind to know that “the 
contingent plays a large part even in the 
best-ordered lives.” 

The closing chapter gives his philosophi- 
cal and religious creed. It is not alto- 
gether in harmony with the creed of the 
churches, but throughout his life he held 
the conviction that the spiritual is the 
real. In one of his last addresses he urged 
his hearers above all to read two books, 
The Gospel of Saint John and Plato’s 
Trial and Death of Socrates, which give 
the spirit of love and tolerance for the 
right guidance of life. Every page of this 
autobiography gives evidence that he him- 
self was so guided. He regarded the con- 
sciousness of working for others as far 
greater than honors, wealth and esteem 
from men. It is the open secret of all who 
keep themselves “humble in mind and avoid 
self-seeking and vanity.” This record of 
integrity, courage, industry and loyalty 
should be widely read. 

Oscar L. Josern. 

[Haldane’s Gifford lectures are valuable 
both to philosophy and theology.] 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


More Hymn Stories. By Cant F. Price 
(Abingdon Press, 75 cents.) This is q 
valuable continuance of the ‘earlier book 
by Mr. Price, One Hundred and Ong 
Hymn Stories. It adds over a hundred 
more delightful hymnological studies, such 
as every pastor should be pleased to use 
in adding larger feeling and thought to 
musical worship. Methodism -has po 
greater master of all hymnody than this 
author. More hymns should be used jp 
worship than is the careless method jp 
many congregations, and here are helps to 
their meaning. 


Sir Gregory’s Lamp and Other Stories, 
By Ivan R. Wenry. (Abingdon ‘Press, 
$1.50.) This Congregational minister has 
been an unusual presenter ‘of old Chris- 
tian legends to the boys and girls in his 
churches. Some of these appear in this 
volume. They are inspiration to the hero- 
worshipers and helps in building moral 
purpose. It will be entertaining, both to 
youth and adults. 


Quiet Talks on How to Pray. By S. D. 
Gorpon. (Revell, $1.25.) This writer of 
Quiet Talks on nearly a score of topics 
adds this record of meditation for the 
prayer life, based on incidents observed 
by the author in his personal relationship, 
as well as biblically picturing some of the 
old masters in prayer. He makes prayer 
a real school of spiritual growth as well 
as the high partnership of man and God. 
It is full of abundant suggestions as to 
personal worship. 


Concerning the Collection. By Mownor 
E. Dopp. (Revell, $1.50.) This is a manual 
for Christian Stewardship, containing a 
scriptural text, with a comment and a 
prayer for every Sunday in the year. It 
is a worthy plan for making the offer- 
tory of every service a high part of the 
program of public worship. You need not 
use these addresses, but they will help in 
shaping one of your own. 


Sketches of Church History. By J. C. 
Rozsertson. (Macmillan. S. P. C. K.) 
This history of the Christian Church from 
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the age of the apostles to the Protestant 
Reformation, first published fifty years 
ago, has been carefully revised and re- 
printed in a single volume. It is well 
done, being both scholarly and still ex- 
pressed in a simplicity fitted for a public 
which cannot always comprehend other 
written records. While somewhat churchly 
in its character, it is both genuine in its 
historic statements and fair in its spirit. 


Storing Up Triple Reserves. By Rocrr 
W. Basson. (Macmillan. $2.) The Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, under the 
management of this author, probably pos- 
sesses aS wide-collected data of material 
on all economic and related problems as 
have thus far been brought together. 
Therefore he can give valuable informa- 
tion as to financial reserves, such as em- 
ployment, thrift, building and loan, invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds, land, etc., etc. 
Fven those who are more socialistic than 
Babson will be enriched with this ma- 
terial. He is almost as abundant in the 
problems of physical reserves, and even 
so states those intangible reserves, which 
are mental, moral and spiritual, that all 
these three reserves are led up to the 
eternal life. It is well to escape from 
a hand-to-mouth, a _ half-dead-and-alive, 
and an up-and-down existence into a lof- 
tier realm. Even if we do not agree with all 
his conclusions we can find here a big 
store of reserves for enriching life. 


How to Tell Bible Stories. By Louise 
Seymour Hoventon. Scribner’s, $2.) 
This reissue of a popular book is not 
merely for the child, but for the use of 
adults in training children. It deals with 
Morning Stories, Patriarch Stories, Hero 
Tales and Romance Tales of the Holy 
Scriptures. Its appendix points out the 
general reading outside the Bible and 
gives a body of useful special references. 
This revision adds to its worth. 


Between the Lights. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by Fanny B. Bares. (Crowell, $2.) 
A devotional book, giving a scriptural 
verse with a quoted comment and a lovely 
religious poem for each day of the year. 
“These Thoughts for the Quiet Hour,” in 
prose and poems, are genuine gems for a 
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spiritual scrap-book. It is published in 


a handy volume style. 


Swedenborg’s Historical Position. By 
Lewis Frecp Hire. (Boston, Mass.: The 
Church Union, $1.25.) After an intro- 
ductory chapter on “The Greatness of 
Swedenborg,” it gives the “Testimonies of 
Personal Acquaintances,” followed by a 
chapter of more recent testimonies. Prob- 
ably the most interesting to our readers 
will be the related opinions of such dis- 
tinguished persaqns as John Wesley, Kant, 
Coleridge and Emerson. Whether or not 
we accept all his teachings, Swedenborg is 
great enough to be an important figure 
in the realm of historic theology. 


Protestantism in the United States. By 
Arcuer B. Bass. (Crowell, $3.) This big 
book largely deals with the excessive de- 
nominationalism in the past and the pres- 
ent co-operative movements in the Ameri- 
can churches. No correct statement is 
made of the founding of Methodism. As- 
bury is not mentioned, while Mrs. Eddy 
gets two mentions. Much in the Appendix 
A, giving the chronology of American de- 
nominations, is inaccurate. It says noth- 
ing of first Methodist bishops ordained 
in 1784, but names the first Protestant 
Episcopal bishops ordained in 1797. 


Romance of the Bible. By Lavra H. 
Wu. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) This 
is a valuable study of the many English 
translations of the Bible from Wyclif to 
Moffatt. Highly praising the King James 
Version, it ably pleads the need of a new 
vernacular translation. The author gives 
as example a dozen different renderings 
of the Lord’s Prayer and of 1 Cor. 13, as 
well as various versions of Old Testament 
passages. We commend this work both as 
rich in scholarship and charming in its 
literary style. 


The Challenging Christ. By Joun Brrr- 
raw Crark. (Revell, $1.) This asks and 
answers questions as to Christ’s greatest 
Deed, Thought, Word, Hope, Grief and 
Victory. It is wealthy in illustrations, 
earnest in spiritual appeal, and properly 
ends with praise, “Hosanna!” 


The Use of the Old Testament in Cur- 
rent Curricula, By Rosert Seneca SMitTH, 
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(The Century Company, $2.25.) This pro- 
fessor of Christian Nurture at Yale Uni- 
versity here furnishes an unusual text- 
book of information for all teachers and 
leaders of religious education. It calls 
attention to such graded systems as the 
Abingdon Religious Education Texts 
and many others. It is an able pedagogy 
on a too much neglected element in Chris- 
tian culture. 


The Wounding of Error. By Joun T. 
Gtover. (Biola Book Room, Los An- 
geles.) This is an interesting and quite 
able study of mistakes in New Testament 
translations. Highest emphasis is placed 
upon the renderings of baptism. It sees 
the monstrous error in always identifying 
it with the use of water in the sacrament. 
This Greek scholar makes his own English 
errors when he spells “ought” in two let- 
ters, “ot,” and “brought” as “brot.” We 
ought to have simpler spelling but should 
not spoil the proper pronunciations. Still 
we must praise the author for his em- 
phasis upon the work of the Holy Spirit 
rather than the material side of religious 
activities. 


The Teacher and the Book. By Lynvon 
Burxe Puirer. (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 75 cents.) This is a pre-standard 
course of Leadership Training for Bible 
teaching. It is a scholarly outline both of 
scriptural history and literature and is 
really a first-class brief introduction to 
the Bible. Those who read this will doubt- 
less also buy and use the Abingdon Com- 
mentary. 


Imperishable Dreams. By Lynn Har- 
otp Hoven. (Abingdon Press, $1.75.) 
These brilliant sermons were delivered in 
England, in several American universities, 
and in the Central Methodist Church, De- 
troit. The volume contains that able ad- 
dress on “Charles Darwin, Evolution and 
the Christian Religion,” which caused 
charges to be made against Dr. Hough in 
the Detroit Annual Conference. The edi- 
tor of the Mernopist Review took charge 
of the defense before the Committee of 
Investigation, and the charges were dis- 
missed by a unanimous vote of that Con- 
ference. This is one of the best of his 
homiletic treatises. 


American Literature, an Interpretative 
Survey. By Eranesr Enwin Letsy. (Crow. 
ell, $2.50.) America has at last reached 
an adult period in its national life, when 
it is quite time for the evaluation of its 
literary achievement. This begins with the 
Puritan tradition, discusses the pioneer 
spirit, portrays the romantic impulse and 
then describes the American scene since 
the Civil War. It deals interestingly with 
poetry and prose, with essays and dra- 
matic writing. 


Training for World Friendship. By 
Ina Cortnne Brown. (Cokesbury Press, 
$1.) World conditions are greatly chang- 
ing to-day, and missionary service needs 
both a new training, a wider range and 
a greater energy. This is a worth-while 
treatise as to missionary education, with 
rich suggestion as to new methods and 
attitudes in this holy task of Christianity, 


Modern Evangelism. By Raymonp W. 
Cooper. (Revell, $1.75.) Mr. Cooper, 
doubtless an evangelist of broad experi- 
ence, here gives both an earnest exhorta- 
tion and wise counsel to both preachers 
and laymen. He emphasizes the need of 
churches becoming evangelistic and out- 
lines methods both of visitation work and 
of child conversion. He teaches that “the 
expectation of Jesus is that every church 
will be evangelistic.” 


I Believe in Man. By Jupvce Leon Mc- 
Corp. (Harper's, $1.50.) This judge of 
the Circuit Court, Montgomery, Alabama, 
has often passed judgment and sentences 
in criminal cases. Yet he has not lost his 
faith in the latent moral purpose of man- 
hood. With poignant phrases he pictures 
a real rainbow of promise to human life. 
In the present crime wave he supports 
the enforcement of prohibition laws but 
puts the supreme emphasis on moral edu- 
cation. We hope this book will be placed 
in every prison library and be read by 
every convict in the jail. 


The Bible and Social Problems. By 
Watrter L. Lincte. (Revell, $1.75.) This 
vigorous book, containing the James 
Sprunt Lectures for 1929, delivered in the 
Union Theological Seminary of Richmond, 
Virginia, would solve our social problems 
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py an intelligent application of the teach- 
ings of the Bible. It is alive with new 
and pertinent illustrations of a useful 
ministry in action. It ought to be in the 
hands of every theological student in the 
country, and it would prove equally 
stimulating to most of our ministers. It 
does not say many new things, but it does 
forcibly call te our minds the true pur- 
poses and rich opportunities of a social 
ministry within the church without in- 
fringing upon the prior claim of the gos- 
pel preaching, or substituting for it a 
semi-religious sociology.—J. M. B. 


The Scandal of Christianity. By Prerer 
Arsiz. (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 
$2.) This is a brilliant book, but mere 
brilliance has no intrinsic value. Dr. 
Ainslie pleads with artful eloquence for 
a Christian unity that will be universal 
and non-denominational. But amorphous 
bodies are practically useless until they 
are given definite form and confined 
within definite limits. The church shares 
this requirement, and a creedless church 
would be a futile one. We cannot dispense 
with denominationalism, either in churches, 
in publications, or in schools. Though 
we do agree that there is room for a 
greater spirit of co-operation between 
them, we have a notion that “the Scandal 
of Christianity” is somewhat overdone.— 
J. M. B. 


Developing Personality in Boys. By W. 
Rytanp Boorman. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
This study of the social psychology of 
adolescence assumes that it is impossible 
to analyze a boy outside his environment, 
and that problem cases usually rise out 
of social maladjustments. The author at- 
tempts to present the principles on which 
personality becomes organized, to trace 
the causes of its over-organization or dis- 
organization, and to make a proper social 
adjustment through “The Reorganization 
of Personality.” The book will appeal to 
intelligent parents, to teachers, to social 
workers; in short, to everyone whose posi- 
tion throws him into contact with boys 
and their problems.—J. M. B. 


The Cosmic Ray in Literature. By 
Lewis T. Guitp. (Cokesbury Press, $2.) 
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The cosmic ray of science penetrates foot 
after foot of lead, and some believe that 
it is creative. The Cosmic Ray of spiritual 
interpretation is here made to penetrate 
the depths of literature, and to exercise 
its creative power in interpreting the 
meaning of life, the price of sin, and the 
omnipotence of love. Doctor Guild, him- 
self a literary genius, has lived with the 
great literature of the world until he has 
become its master. In these eight chap- 
ters he uncovers the tragedy of misdi- 
rected lives. Jean Valjean, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, King Lear, The Raven, and 
the story of Gomer furnish the back- 
ground of this interpretation of life 
through literature. Men ought to read 
the book, not only for its masterly inter- 
pretation of these great works, but for 
the lure of great thoughts, the enchant- 
ment of a lucid style, and the efferves- 
cence of a spirit sparkling with the light 
divine !—J. M. B. 


The Changing Family. By Gronce Wat- 
rer Fiske. MHarper’s, $2.25.) It is a 
happy moment when one gets a book like 
this, where an educator, alive to and 
sharing fully the changing nature of mod- 
ern family life, speaks with a thorough in- 
timacy of problems that grow up in a 
twentieth-century home. We are en- 
chanted by his pleasing style, so terse 
and so compelling; we are impressively 
convinced by his brilliant arguments and 
eminent common sense; and we listen to 
his judgment on the modern home appre- 
ciatingly, sometimes shamefacedly, but al- 
ways sympathetically, for we know that 
he has shared the problems here discussed. 
To Professor Fiske the family will always 
remain at the center of society. But the 
family must be reorganized upon a sound 
basis, which he thinks centers in a home, 
and in children, neither of which is a 
safe proposition without a religious back- 
ground.—J. M. B. 


Let Us Give Thanks. By Evwin Cuap- 
un Carr. (Revell, $1.25.) A book of 
short prayers for the home, the school and 
the church. Useful for devotional pur- 
poses. 


The Axe With Three Nicks, By Evoreng 
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N. Davis. (Christopher Publishing House, 
$2.50.) A Vermont novel both of mystery 
and adventure. 


Grappling With the World. By James 
D. Satrs. (Christopher Publishing House, 
$2.) In a story form it deals with public 
affairs and problems of government. Mr. 
Salts is conservative in theology but radi- 
cal in ethics and religion. 


His Brother’s Sin. By Pasavate Lancio. 
(Christopher Publishing House, $1.50.) A 
quite dramatic tale of adventure. 


Foundation for World Peace. By Oe 
Emanvete Tourn. (Christopher Publish- 
ing House, $1.) A brief and hearty argu- 
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ment for religion as the basis of govern. 
ment, deeply pious but rather speculative. 


A Study of the Soul. By G. W. Cowen, 
(Christopher Publishing House, $1.75.) 4 
quite earnest religious attempt to answer 
the great question, What is Man? 


What Every One Should Know About 
Eyes. By F. Parx Lewis. Diabetes and 
Its Treatment. By Frevericx M. Autey, 
Care of the Mouth and Teeth. By Hanay 
J. Burkuartr. (Funk and Wagnalls, 30 
cents each.) These three booklets of the 
National Health Series, written by high 
medical authorities, are perhaps the most 
valuable hygienic information for the gen- 
eral public. 





A READING COURSE 


The Christian Faith, By Fnriepricu 
Scuietermacner. English Transla- 
tion of the Second German Edition, 
edited by H. R. Macxintosn, D.D., 
and J. S. Srewart, B.D. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.50. 


Ir is worth recalling that the Moravians, 
who represent a relatively small company 
of Christians, exercised a profound influ- 
ence upon John Wesley, the greatest evan- 
gelist of the church, and upon Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, the greatest systematic 
theologian, well called the father of mod- 
ern theology. They both laid the emphasis 
upon religious experience as the final test 
of the superiority and primacy of Chris- 
tianity. Their conclusions were a protest 
against the cold orthodoxy of Protestant 
dogmatism and the dry heterodoxy of 
speculative rationalism. They uttered a 
responsive appeal for the reality and 
vitality of the Christian life which vali- 
dates communion with God through Jesus 
Christ and endorses it in the fellowship of 
believers. Wesley and Schleiermacher 
were poles apart in some matters pertain- 
ing to Christianity, but their contributions 
resulted in a quickening of religion which 
their age sorely needed. We have ad- 


vanced beyond them in certain positions, 
but the secret of their evangelical faith 
must be recovered by us for the spiritual 
revival in our day. 

Wesley has his followers throughout the 
world and his influence has penetrated all 
the churches. Schleiermacher, on the other 
hand, has had few followers. His germinal 
thought has, however, influenced all theolo- 
gians of note, as seen in the number of 
references to him in every important vol- 
ume published. He has also changed the 
current and the temper of preaching, for 
his own sermons were marked by fervency, 
common sense and directness. It is a 
tribute to the vibrant energy of his con- 
ceptions that they have given seminal 
direction to those who agreed and dis- 
agreed with him. The developments of 
thought since his time in the Ritschlian 
movement, in the psychology of religion 
and in the theocentric theology of Otto, 
Heiler and Barth have departed from his 
standpoint. And yet divers thinkers still 
work in his quarry and find therein treas- 
ures both new and old. His reverent and 
scientific spirit and his fearless examina- 
tion of the truth of God in Christ made 
him a pioneer in many realms, and al- 
though now discredited in some quarters 
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his influence continues to be on the ascen- 
dant. 

His epochal book, The Christian Faith, 
has at last been translated into English 
from the second German edition of 1830. 
With the exception of Calvin’s Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, it is the most 
important work covering the whole field of 
Protestant theology and far superior to 
that of the French Reformer. However 
much we may disagree with even some of 
his fundamental principles, Schleier- 
macher’s major emphasis upon the experi- 
mental standpoint and method is of the 
greatest consequence. It was in the inter- 
est of religious reality that he repudiated 
the traditional theology which was based 
upon fixed doctrines to be taken on faith. 
Pectus facit theologum. However ven- 
erable may be the voice of the past, ex- 
pressed in the historic creeds and confes- 
sions, our stability depends upon the 
verified experience of God in Christ. 
Without the New Testament assurance of 
the divine forgiveness and fellowship, our 
formulated conclusions would be a mythol- 
ogy rather than a theology. The criticism 
that Schleiermacher’s test was subjective 
and individual applies to all knowledge. 
But we guard against the vagaries of iso- 
lation and the fantasies of speculation by 
a constant appeal to the definite testimony 
of the church, as witnessed by the saints 
and seers of every generation. 

The thinkers of the Enlightenment pro- 
duced a theology which had no relation to 
religious experience. In demanding a rea- 
son for everything they desired emancipa- 
tion for the individual, but the insistence 
upon intellectual freedom ignored other 
phases of the human personality. They 
thought of God as wholly outside the world 
and man, and discounted the solemn fact 
that “in him we live and move and have 
our being.” Intellectualism alone with 
its logie-chopping methods is incompetent 
to fathom the deepest mysteries of life. 
Some of our modern liberals need to be 
reminded of this, for they are traveling in 
a circle and getting nowhere. The ortho- 
dox thinkers of Protestantism were 
equally faulty. They professed a religion 
which had no bearing upon ultimate real- 
ity or upon the living processes of thought 


and life. They were merely repeating the 
creedal formule of tradition without the 
accent of personal conviction, so that 
their theology had become arid and in- 
sipid. Some of our conservatives need to 
understand that our business is not to per- 
petuate what is handed down, but to 
interpret the rich deposit of faith in terms 
of modern life. Indeed, both these classes 
of thinkers were dealing with a vacuum 
and trying to hold the circumference of 
the circle in position while disregarding 
the magnetic and dynamic center. 

This was the tantalizing situation which 
Schleiermacher confronted. His problem 
was how to thaw out the frozen atmos- 
phere. And he solved it by making an 
entrance for the warm and healing cur- 
rents of emotion. He held that religion is 
a sense and taste for the Infinite. It is 
much more than metaphysics or morals. 
It is a feeling of absolute dependence upon 
God and an intuition of the universe, 
which gives definiteness to the idea of 
God and direction to moral purpose. Feel- 
ing is sensation and sense perception, con- 
sisting not only of the emotions, but of 
the ability to understand their content by 
rational analysis and synthesis. Feeling 
is the source of both knowledge and action. 
This feeling, moreover, is absolute not 
in the sense that it is unlimited, but as to 
the object of dependence which is abso- 
lute, that is, God. So interpreted religion 
is the highest grade of feeling, since it im- 
parts an experience of God-consciousness 
and therefore of self-consciousness at its 
best. The personal equation was thus 
stressed. No religion has genuine value 
without a clear and compelling conviction 
on the part of its adherents. 

There are three monotheistic religions 
which convey this consciousness of God. 
Judaism falls short in an adequate grasp 
of the world situation because of its racial 
limitations. Mohammedanism is even more 
seriously handicapped because of its sensu- 
ous elements and its tendency to polythe- 
ism. Christianity alone offers the highest 
type of piety because it is the religion of 
redemption and _ reconciliation through 
Jesus Christ, who is the supreme Re- 
deemer and the center of all mediation. 
The interests of religion and morals are 
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conserved by Christianity most effectively 
by the spiritual dynamic of the Spirit of 
Christ and the ideal of perfection in the 
Incarnate Christ. Its piety is enriched by 
contemplation of the highest and com- 
munion with the holiest. The distinction 
of Evangelical Protestantism was ex- 
pressed by Schleiermacher in a familiar 
saying that Protestantism reaches the 
church through Christ, while Catholicism 
reaches Christ through the church. Prot- 
estantism does not, however, depreciate the 
church, but conceives of it as the religious 
community of all believers, whereas 
Catholicism regards it as synonymous with 
the legally privileged clergy. 

The spiritual power of Christianity has 
frequently been jeopardized when the 
church was considered chiefly as an ecclesi- 
astical institution, associated with political 
influence and statutory authority. This 
is what has made the history of the church 
so much of a conflict between ritual and 
righteousness, between vested privileges 
and virtuous responsibilities. Such a view 
magnifies the sacerdotalist at the expense 
of the spiritualist. This explains why 
Schleiermacher had a low estimate of the 
visible church and its divisions. He in- 
sisted that man must be free to be his best 
self in Christ. In the final analysis man’s 
greatness depends on his individuality and 
his ability, stimulated by dependence upon 
God, to attain character and victory. This 
emphasis upon individuality was the watch- 
word of the nineteenth century. It re- 
flected the Romanticism of the age and 
protested against the individualism of the 
eighteenth century which asserted freedom 
from external authority and ignored social 
responsibility. Schleiermacher reckoned 
with the historical and the social elements 
whereby the spiritual and the ethical con- 
tent of religion was conserved and devel- 
oped. 

He thus renovated theology and re-estab- 
lished the church on a substantial basis in 
accordance with the truly Christian truth 
of personal freedom in God. His view of 
the scope of theology was limited to the 
systematic presentation of doctrine preva- 
lent at a given time in the church. This 
was another way of emphasizing the fact 
of a vital Christian experience. There was 
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no thought of excluding previous formula. 
tions. A living theology must deal with 
what is actually operative in the present 
and also reckon with the manysided testi- 
mony of the past. This method has ex- 
posed him to misunderstanding, but how 
else could theology be expounded? [ts 
further development must be in the ways 
of exclusion and inclusion in keeping with 
history and faith. Every worthwhile the- 
ology must be essentially historical, de- 
cidedly experimental and _ distinctively 
personal. It was, moreover, his desire to 
secure a working theology which induced 
a passionate emphasis upon ethical reali- 
ties, not as a matter of theory according 
to the rationalists nor as a matter of con- 
vention according to the orthodox, but as 
an imperious constraint of the Christian 
consciousness to give proof of its virtue 
in practical ways. 

Religion is the pervasive and regulative 
influence of the entire round of life. God 
is the unifying principle of the universe, 
in whom the ideal and the real are united, 
The criticism that Schleiermacher’s view 
tended to a vague kind of pantheism is 
hardly correct. He owed much to Spi- 
noza’s doctrine of God, but he went beyond 
him. “Let us think of the highest stage of 
religion, and let us accordingly hold pan- 
theism fast to the usual formula of One 
and All: then God and world will remain 
distinct at least as regards function, and 
thus such a man, since he reckons him- 
self as belonging to the world, can feel 
himself along with this All, to be depend- 
ent on that which is the corresponding 
One” (39). He thought of God as the 
transcendent and the immanent, whose 
revelation was consummated in Jesus 
Christ. The concerns of art, science and 
philosophy are not independent, but re- 
lated to the truth of grace and redemp- 
tion. The profound God-consciousness, the 
positive sinlessness, the absolute perfec- 
tion of Jesus Christ have made him the 
authoritative ideal and dynamic inspira- 
tion whereby all who exercise faith in him 
realize utmost fidelity. The glowing en- 
thusiasm in all Schleiermacher’s _refer- 
ences to him testifies to the central place 
given the supreme Redeemer who is indis- 
pensable for an adequate knowledge of 
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God, for a genuine experience of salvation, 
for a wholesome Christian life. Heresy is 
a misconception of the nature of God’s 
redeeming activity. The discussion of 
Docetism, Ebionitism, Manichexism and 
Pelagianism had reference to the reduced 
rationalistic conception of the Person of 
Christ. 

It is doubtless true that Schleier- 
macher’s volume On Religion Speeches to 
Ite Cultured Despisers stirred emotions 
which it did not satisfy. It, however, 
registered a decided advance in drawing 
attention to the neglected factor of Chris- 
tian experience. It must be read in con- 
nection with the explanations which eluci- 
date many misunderstood conclusions. It, 
moreover, furnishes an important back- 
ground for The Christian Faith, which is a 
systematic and detailed exposition of 
Christianity, made with intense conviction 
and a breadth of view hardly surpassed 
by any later writings. This theologian 
stood at the crossroads in a most critical 
time and introduced a new era in reli- 
gious thinking. After a hundred years of 
intellectual, religious and social activity it 
means much to say that though some of 
the conceptions in this work are defective 
they are not erroneous. The many post- 
scripts must not be overlooked since they 
expound disputed points with a wealth of 
insight. Dr. John Baillie well writes in 
The Interpretation of Religion that “in 
our modern world the speculative method 
in theology had met its Waterloo in Kant, 
and more particularly in Schleiermacher, 
long before the rise of the school of James. 
Moreover it has seemed to us that the kind 
of descriptive analysis of the religious con- 
sciousness which may be found within the 
Kantian and Schleiermacherian tradition, 
though doubtless still far from perfect, is 
in reality much profounder and more 
penetrating than any that has come from 
the newer school” (144). 

All that is possible here is to give a 
brief outline of The Christian Faith. After 
an introduction on the definition and 
method of dogmatics, the first part of the 
system of doctrine describes our religious 
self-consciousness as it expresses the rela- 
tion between the world and God. The 
sense of the Infinite is the fundamental 
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conviction concerning the divine creation 
and preservation (149ff.). The divine at- 
tributes constrain the feeling of absolute 
dependence (194ff.). The original perfec- 
tion of the world refers to the ideal condi- 
tion to which we must conform by 
perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord 
(233ff.). The spiritual and ethical ideal- 
ism here implied needs to be constantly 
cherished in view of the antithesis of sin 
and grace, and the assurance that the 
consciousness of sin is overcome by the 
consciousness of redemption through 
Christ (259ff.). This truth is fully de- 
veloped in the second part with special 
reference to the Person and work of 
Christ. Note what is said about his 
prophetic, priestly and kingly offices 
(438ff.). Our fellowship with him finds 
expression in regeneration and in sancti- 
fication (478ff.). Such an experience is 
the basis of the fellowship of believers 
which is the church. Note what is said 
about election, predestination and the 
communication of the Holy Spirit (525ff.). 
The essential and invariable features of 
the church are Holy Scripture, the min- 
istry of the Word of God, Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, the power of the keys, 
prayer in the name of Christ (586ff.). 
The changeable elements relate to the 
differences between the visible and the 
invisible church, the actual and the ideal, 
the militant and the triumphant (676ff.). 
The concluding section on the Divine 
Trinity is somewhat evasive, but in com- 
parison with the ambiguous speculation of 
Hegel, Schleiermacher showed wisdom in 
leaving this question open because of cer- 
tain insurmountable difficulties. Indeed, 
his attitude was a confession of inability 
fully to comprehend the mystery of godli- 
ness. Such an attitude befits every theo- 
logian and recalls the declaration of Saint 
Paul: “O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past tracing out!” This is the spirit 
in which we also must persevere in our 
attempt to present the Gospel of redemp- 
tion, so as to convince the intellect, to 
quicken the heart, and to direct the will 
of our age, to the praise of the glory of 
the divine grace. 
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Side Reading 


Vision and Authority. By Joun Oman. 
(Harpers, $3.) The translator of Schleier- 
macher’s Speeches and the author of The 
Problem of Faith and Freedom has just 
brought out a second edition of a work 
which first appeared in 1902. It is one of 
those prophetic utterances which defy the 
measurements of time. Book I on “The 
Internal Authority” is a discerning exposi- 
tion of the first-hand experience of the 
vision of Christ. Book II on “The Exter- 
nal Authority” shows how it must be 
brought into harmony with the authority 
within for the sake of unity and catho- 
licity. Book III on “The Church’s Creed” 
gives vividness to the Christian doctrines 
by keeping them in close touch with ex- 
perience. Book IV on “The Church’s 
Organization” turns the attention from 
ecclesiastical sectarianism and partisan- 
ship to the higher questions of spiritual 
fellowship. Any one who thinks through 
this remarkable volume will have an an- 
swer to the problems that demand solu- 
tions. 


Recent Religious Psychology. By A. 
Rupotpn Uren. (Scribners, $3.50.) In 
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view of the flood of books on this subject = 
a welcome should be given to Doctor ~ 
Uren’s critical examination of the methods 
and results of some of its leading expe 7 
nents. He reviews the writings of Star 
buck, Coe, James, Pratt, Ames, Strattog 
and Leuba. Some who are obsessed by the 
psychology of religion need to be reminded 
of its limitations. Something has been 
elucidated about the marvel of personality, 
but other issues have been clouded by the 
arrogant claims of those who study the 
fact of religious experience from the out- 
side. The accidental has thus been con- 
fused with what is essential in religion 
and we are left in wandering mazes lost, 
“The religious consciousness defies the 
psychology of religion to disprove its 
claim that in its profounder moral and 
spiritual experiences it is in touch with 
God, and challenges psychology to prove 
that natural science covers the whole of 
reality” (276). This book is a healthy 
antidote to the doubts and uncertainties 
of prejudiced thinking. 

For further information about books in 
general, address Reading Course, care of 
the Mernopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Oscar L. Josern. 
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